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I 

Fate  has  dealt  tenderly  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  Misled,  apparently, 
by  the  agrestic  eminence  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 
lin,  he  framed  his  reply  to  the  deputa¬ 
tion  introduced  by  that  gentleman  on 
the  15th  of  May  as  If  it  were  only 
rural  constituencies  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  are  concerned  in  and 
disturbed  by  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
shilling  registration  duty  on  com.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Balfour  does 
not  derive  his  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  country  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  Press;  still,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  other  channels  might 
have  conveyed  to  him  the  Information 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  Union¬ 
ist  members  for  large  industrial 
centres  during  the  recess  had  consisted 
in  explaining  to  their  constituents  the 
principles  on  which  that  tax  had  been 
reimposed,  as  enunciated  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Any¬ 
how,  It  would  require  a  very  slight 
effort  of  his  imagination  to  realize 
what  it  must  cost  his  supporters  In 
Parliament  to  vote  black  in  1903  what 
they  voted  white  in  1902.  It  suggests 
curious  speculation  about  the  amount 
of  forethought  bestowed  upon  matters 
of  high  policy  that,  down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  introduction  of  the  Budget, 
gentlemen  who,  having  undertaken  to 
address  meeetings  In  the  country  at 


the  instance  of  the  Conservative  cen¬ 
tral  office,  applied  to  that  office  for 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  subjects, 
actually  were  supplied  with  leaflets 
expounding  the  excellence  and  success 
of  the  registration  duty  upon  corn. 

Agriculturists,  indeed,  and  those  most 
closely  in  touch  with  their  opinions 
and  best  acquainted  with  their  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulties,  read  Mr.  Balfour’s 
speech  with  sheer  amazement  They 
were  surprised  by  the  persistence  with 
which  he  imputed  protectionist  motives 
to  the  deputation,  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  the  corn  tax  was  ear¬ 
marked  by  him  as  a  war  tax,  which 
could  never  become  “a  permanent  part 
of  our  flscal  system.”  So  much  for  the 
main  argument  by  which  it  was  re¬ 
established  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Cabinet 
last  year— that  it  was  in  no  sense  a 
war  tax,  but  a  means  of  permanently 
widening  the  basis  of  taxation.  But 
what  amazed  agriculturists  most  of  all 
was  the  attempt  to  convince  them  that 
the  coni  tax  was  a  burden  upon  their 
Industry.  Now,  whatever  be  their  in¬ 
tellectual  defects,  farmers  are  usually 
credited  with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  place  where  their  shoe  pinches.  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  lay*  a 
paternal  Anger  upon  a  sore  which  had 
wholly  evaded  the  acumen  of  cham¬ 
bers  of  agriculture.  It  was  certainly 
putting  the  matter  in  an  unfamiliar 
light  to  assure  practical  men  that  by 
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the  remission  of  the  corn  tax  “a  great 
burden  on  the  raw  material  used  by 
farmers”  would  be  removed. 

The  disagreeable  impression  created 
by  this  speech  was  not  confined  to 
those  who  heard  It,  or  to  agriculturists 
in  general.  It  extended  to  very  large 
numbers  of  people,  unconnected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  who  enter¬ 
tain  a  profound  distrust  of  a  policy  of 
Wobble:  and  what  gentler  term  will 
serve  to  connote  the  repeal  this  year 
of  a  measure  advanced  last  year 
upon  such  explicit  and  statesmanlike 
grounds?  Nobody  can  suspect  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  of  Insincerity.  There  have  been 
Ministers  in  the  past  able  to  convince 
themselves,  or,  at  all  events,  to  assume 
the  air  of  conviction,  of  the  necessity 
for  a  sudden  abandonment  of  a  course 
of  policy  previously  followed.  Not  so 
the  present  Premier.  In  this  instance 
the  discouraging  impression  was  left 
upon  the  deputation,  and  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  Intelligent  persons  throughout 
the  realm,  that  Mr.  Balfour  neither  had 
convinced  himself,  nor  was  able  to  put 
on  an  air  of  conviction.  His  speech 
was  not  that  of  one  who  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  but  of  one  who  could  not 
avoid  the  necessity  of  saying  some¬ 
thing,  acting  under  the  loyal  obligation 
of  defending  a  colleague. 

What  chiefly  galls  the  withers  of 
friends  of  the  present  Administration 
is  the  obvious  connection  between  the 
loss  of  a  by-election  or  two  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  “Inroadened  basis 
of  taxation.”  It  inclines  one  to  de¬ 
spair  to  perceive  that  political  meteor¬ 
ology  of  this  fallacious  kind  has  not 
fallen  into  the  universal  discredit 
which  it  has  earned.  The  new  impost 
is  “liable  to  misrepresentation”;  where¬ 
fore,  at  the  bidding  of  myopic  wire-pul¬ 
lers,  it  must  be  hastily  withdrawn.  If 
the  thing  was  right  to  be  done,  why 
not  stand  the  consequences  of  having 
done  it?  Or  must  policy— Imperial 
ptrtlcy— for  ever  be  nothing  loftier  or 


further-sighted  than  electioneering 
craft? 

Fate  has  kindly  thrown  a  partial  veil 
over  this  misadventure.  A  few  hours 
after  the  downcast  deputation  to  the 
Prime  Minister  had  dispersed,  one  of 
his  colleagues  sounded  an  appeal  in  a 
very  different  spirit,  which  dispelled, 
in  great  measure,  the  despondency  and 
perplexity  thrown  by  the  other  upon 
the  party.  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to 
recall,  from  an  experience  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  life  extending  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  any  parallel  to 
the  restorative  effect  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  speech  to  his  constituents  on  the 
15th  of  May.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sudden 
adoption  of  Irish  Home  Rule  caused  a 
greater  immediate  stir,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  have  brought  balm  to  many 
a  disconsolate  Liberal  heart;  but  it  did 
not  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  this 
has  done,  to  save  a  great  party  from 
going  to  pieces.  Those  who  are  aware 
of  certain  tendencies  among  the  Union¬ 
ist  rank  and  file  will  not  be  inclined  to 
pronounce  this  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment.  Caves  may  be  discounted:  they 
are  most  alien  from  the  instincts  and 
traditions  of  the  party  at  present  in 
power;  but  there  arrives  a  time  when 
the  most  loyal  supporter  of  a  Ministry 
wearies  of  trotting  round  lobbies  in 
support  of  measures  which  awaken  no 
enthusiasm  in  his  bosom,  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  policy  which,  without 
disrespect,  may  be  described  as  nebu¬ 
lous  In  some  of  its  features.  He  is 
inclined  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
sacrifice  of  his  time  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  energy  fr<Mn  other  ob¬ 
jects  really  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

To  such  questioning  the  answer  has 
come  from  a  Birmingham  platform. 
There  is  still  work  to  be  done— definite, 
urgent,  fruitful. 

There  have  been  times  lately  in  Par¬ 
liament  suggesting  the  similitude  of 
one  who  has  set  sail  in  a  centre-board 
boat  and  forgotten  to  let  down  the 
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centre-board.  His  progress  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  drift  and  dangerous 
wobble.  We  opened  our  Tinm  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  to  find 
that  a  strong  hand  had  let  down  the 
centre-board,  enabling  the  craft  to 
stand  stifily  to  the  breeze,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  possible,  nay  imperative,  to  steer 
a  course. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  not  that  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  bold  announcement  of  a  new 
purpose  in  fiscal  poiicy  the  unfurling 
of  the  protectionist  fiag.  For  better, 
for  worse,  all  practical  men  have  long 
since  Joined  in  celebrating,  more  or  less 
mournfully,  the  obsequies  of  protection 
for  British  industries.  I  disclaim  ab¬ 
solutely  all  sympathy  with  projects  for 
raising  by  means  of  import  duties  the 
price  of  commodities  in  the  catalogue 
of  primary  or  secondary  necessaries. 
Nor  shall  I  here  question  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  continuing  to  admit  duty  free 
manufactured  goods  in  the  category  of 
luxuries  to  the  detriment  of  the  home 
producer.  So  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme  is  explained  in  his  speech,  such 
questions  lie  entirely  outside  its  scope. 
Nevertheless,  in  that  speech  frank  rec¬ 
ognition  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  fair 
trade,  namely,  the  Inadequacy  of  senti¬ 
ment  alone  to  provide  a  trustworthy 
cement  to  hold  together  the  component 
parts  of  a  great  empire.  Sentiment  is 
the  fertile  source  of  magnificent  re¬ 
sults,  but  it  is  subject  from  its  very 
nature  to  sudden  fiuctuation  and  peri¬ 
ods  of  revulsion.  The  sentiment  of 
British  colonists  in  America  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ran 
warmly  towards  the  Crown  and  the 
Mother  Country;  but  it  turned  sudden¬ 
ly  to  bitter  animosity  so  soon  as  the 
policy  of  King  George’s  Cabinet  inter¬ 
fered  with  colonial  interests;  and  for 
two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  British  oflScers  and  soldiers 
endured  intolerable  Insults  and  injus¬ 


tice  from  the  people  whom  they  were 
there  to  protect.  On  the  other  hand, 
paternal  sentiment  did  not  avail  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury  to  save  successive  Cabinets,  as 
well  Conservative  as  Liberal,  from 
subsiding  into  less  than  lukewarmness 
in  their  regard  for  our  colonial  Empire. 
Sentiment,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  human  intercourse, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  incon¬ 
stant.  What  would  be  thought  of  any 
business  man  who  relied  upon  senti¬ 
ment  alone  in  the  transaction  of  af¬ 
fairs? 

Accepting  in  its  entirety  Cobden’s 
doctrine  that  free  trade  is  the  best 
form  of  international  commerce,  we 
were  called  upon  to  yield,  and  have 
acted  as  though  we  did  yield,  undoubt¬ 
ing  faith  to  his  assurance  that  Great 
Britain,  sixty  years  ago  the  leading 
commercial  nation  in  the  world,  had 
only  to  set  the  example,  and  every 
other  civilized  community  would  follow 
it.  Time  has  proved  Cobden  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  and  hopelessly  mistaken  in  that 
forecast,  yet,  shutting  our  eyes  wilfully 
to  plain  facts,  we  have  proceeded  as  if 
his  programme  was  fulfilling  Itself  in 
every  detail,  until  we  have  divested 
ourselves  of  all  means  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  sentiment  with  Britons 
oversea  by  the  supplementary  bond  of 
material  Interest.  We  are  not  only 
powerless  In  present  circumstances  to 
offer  Colonial  Governments  any  sub¬ 
stantial  Inducement  to  remain  within 
the  Empire,  but  we  are  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  confession  that  we  cannot 
reciprocate  the  handsome  recognition 
which  some  of  the  Colonies  have  made 
voluntarily  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Mother  Country.  Canada  has  led  the 
way  by  according  to  British  duti-  , 
able  goods  a  preference  of  33  1-3 
per  cent.  At  the  conference  of  co¬ 
lonial  Premiers  last  year,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  agreed  to  recommend  to  their 
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Jjegislatures  a  preferential  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on  British 
imports.  Most  striking  of  all,  at  the 
recent  great  conference  of  the  South 
African  Colonies,  comprising  both 
Britons  and  Boers,  a  similar  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

These  are  overtures  which,  were  it 
a  mere  matter  of  international  cour¬ 
tesy,  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  us  to 
ignore;  but  seeing  that  they  are  mo¬ 
mentous  acts  of  Imperial  polity,  action 
upon  them  is  imperative.  Are  we 
simply  to  accept  the  boon  and  make 
no  effort  to  reciprocate  it?  Is  that  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  dignity?  And 
what  will  be  the  reflex  effect  of  such 
a  course  upon  the  bond  of  sentiment? 
Apologists  for  such  a  system  of  Peter’s 
pence  will  justify  it  by  explaining  it 
as  a  set-off  against  the  share  of  Im¬ 
perial  defence  bestowed  by  the  Mother 
Country  upon  the  Colonies.  Better 
keep  the  two  accounts  separate.  It 
was  confusion  about  this  reckoning 
that  brought  about  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  troubles.  It  would  be  constantly 
and  naturally  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  colonial  producer  that,  while  his 
own  Government  had  given  preferen¬ 
tial  terms  to  his  most  formidable  com¬ 
petitor,  the  British  producer,  no  cor¬ 
responding  advantage  was  afforded 
him  in  British  markets.  A  searching 
strain,  this,  upon  sentiment.  A  writer 
in  the  Economist  for  the  23rd  of  May 
argues  that  the  Colonial  producer 
should  feel  amply  repaid  for  any  pref¬ 
erence  accorded  to  British  commodities 
in  the  privilege  given  to  him  by  the 
Mother  Country  of  a  duty-free  market. 
But  how  can  that  be  described  as  a 
privilege  which  is  extended  to  every 
country  in  the  world,  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  adopted  avowedly  in  our 
own  interest? 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  first  im¬ 
pression  produced  upon  our  rivals  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech,  and  to  gather 


therefrom  the  estimate  formed  by 
minds  not  emasculated  by  free-trade 
dogma  of  the  effect  of  reconstructing 
our  flscal  system  on  Imperial  lines.  It 
is  natural  that  the  foreign  public  in 
general,  and  the  German  public  in  par¬ 
ticular,  should  not  be  anxious  to  see 
any  course  taken  which  should  in¬ 
crease  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  very 
general  chorus  of  disapproval  in  the 
European  Press  an  indication  of  con¬ 
viction  of  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  for  consolidat¬ 
ing  King  Edward’s  dominions. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speculate 
upon  the  ultimate  method  and  details 
of  this  great  project.  Such  extracts 
from  the  Australian  Press  as  have 
reached  this  country  seem  to  indicate 
that  quarter  of  the  Empire  as  the  one 
where  it  has  received  the  least  cordial 
welcome.  It  is  argued  that  the  protec¬ 
tive  duties  whereon  the  Australian 
revenues  depend  are  levied  chiefly  up¬ 
on  British  goods,  which  form  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  out  there,  from  the  telegraphic 
summary  of  the  Birmingham  speech, 
that  the  scheme  adumbrated  therein 
includes  the  imposition  upon  ail  the 
countries  forming  the  Empire  of  a  hard 
and  fast  Zollverein,  over-ruling  and 
interfering  with  the  flscal  regulations 
of  Colonial  Legislatures.  No  such  pro¬ 
ject  would  deserve  an  hour’s  discus¬ 
sion.  Our  Colonies  are  autonomous 
and  self-governing.  Their  flscal  pol¬ 
icy  is  and  must  remain  entirely  within 
their  own  control,  to  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  peculiar  requirements 
and  conditions.  Inter-Imperial  recip¬ 
rocity  can  never  be  forced  upon  any 
self-governing  Colony;  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  reciprocal  trading  must  no 
longer  be  withheld  from  any  British 
community  that  is  ready  for  and  de¬ 
sires  it.  But  before  it  can  be  estab- 
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lisbed,  and  before  we  can  offer  prefer¬ 
ential  advantage  to  our  own  people 
over-sea,  we  must  resume  the  power 
which  we  voluntarily  surrendered,  and 
re-lmpose  upon  the  foreigner  the  same 
relative  disadvantage  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to  impose  upon  us.  Many 
men  will  hesitate  to  alter  those  one¬ 
sided  terms  which,  being  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  certain  foreign  States, 
have  doubtless  tended  to  keep  them  on 
good  terms  with  us.  Well,  we  have  a 
big  concern  to  run,  and  we  must 
choose  men  to  run  it  whose  nerves  are 
equal  to  incurring  some  risks.  If  a 
tariff  on  foreign  imports  could  be  just¬ 
ly  interpreted  as  an  unfriendly  act, 
what  civilized  country  in  the  world  is 
not  treating  us  at  this  moment— has 
not  always  treated  us— with  the  utmost 
unfriendliness? 

Will  this  involve  us  in  a  war  of 
tariffs?  By  no  means.  The  foreigner, 
it  is  true,  may  raise  his  tariffs  against 
our  products,  and  thereby,  according 
to  orthodox  Cobdenlte  doctrine,  be  in¬ 
flicting  immense  injury  upon  himself. 
But  there  will  be  no  tariff  war  unless 
we  retaliate,  which  is  unlikely.  We 
simply  shall  exact  from  the  foreigner, 
who  at  present  pays  nothing  in  taxes 
and  rates  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Empire, 
a  contribution  in  exchange  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  our  markets,  and  these  we  shall 
keep  freely  open  to  British  subjects, 
whether  home  or  colonial,  who  supply 
the  sinews  of  Imperial  rule. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  we  have 
sought  by  example  and  negotiation  to 
convince  the  world  ot  the  doctrine  of 
free  markets:  we  have  not  a  single 
convert  to  show  for  all  our  pains.  Are 
we  to  go  on  crying  In  the  wilderness 
or  shall  we  proceed  to  put  our  argu¬ 
ments  to  proof  by  demonstrating  the 
virtues  of  reciprocity?  No  demand  ever 
made  by  theologians  upon  the  credulity 
of  their  disciples— by  ecclesiastics  up¬ 
on  the  passive  obedience  of  their  flocks 
—ever  exceeded  in  extravagant  disre¬ 


gard  of  human  nature  the  doctrine  of 
ultra  free-traders,  that  it  Is  vicious  to 
show  preference  to  men  of  your  own 
race  and  land.  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  the  chief,  the  only  sure 
means  of  eternal  salvation,  was 
deemed  to  consist  in  destroying  and 
trampling  upon  the  natural  affections. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  asceticism  was  a  profound 
discredit  thrown  upon  the  domestic 
virtues.  The  extent  to  which  this  dis¬ 
credit  was  carried,  the  intense  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  ingratitude  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  saints  towards  those  who 
were  bound  to  them  by  the  closest  of 
earthly  ties,  is  known  to  few  who  have 
not  studied  the  original  literature  on 
the  subject.  These  things  are  com¬ 
monly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  senti¬ 
mentalists  who  delight  in  idealizing 
the  devotees  of  the  past.  To  break  by 
his  ingratitude  the  heart  of  the  mother 
who  had  borne  him,  to  persuade  the 
wife  who  adored  him  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  separate  from  him  for  ever, 
to  abandon  bis  children,  uncared  for 
and  beggars,  to  the  mercies  of  the 
world,  was  regarded  by  the  true  her¬ 
mit  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  he 
could  make  to  his  God.* 

It  is  shocking  to  modern  intelligence 
to  contemplate  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  eremite 
craze,  which  drove  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  to  desolate  their  hearths  in 
obedience  to  the  gospel  as  it  was  then 
interpreted.  Patriotism,  the  solicitude 
of  every  good  subject  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  extinguished  in  the  private  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  individual  to  escape  the 
wrath  to  come.  Tertulllan  boasts  of 
the  utter  indifference  of  the  good  Chris¬ 
tian  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation:  “Nee 
ulla  res  aliens  magls  quam  publlca.” 
Something  of  similar  fanaticism  ovef- 
came  the  patriotic  Instinct  in  the  height 
of  the  free  trade  movement.  No  terms 
could  be  found  too  scathing  for  those 
who  ventured  to  demur  to  the  exclu- 
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sive  pursuit  of  cheapness  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  something  defective  in  states¬ 
manship  that  excluded  all  account  of 
kin. 

Just  as,  in  course  of  time,  the  humil¬ 
iating  cloud  of  asceticism  was  rolled 
away  from  Christendom,  so,  it  seems, 
is  a  way  of  escape  now  opened  from 
the  blighting  influence  of  doctrinaire 
enthusiasts.  There  is  one  ready  and 
able  to  take  the  lead  of  that  body  of 
opinion  which  has  long  been  acquiring 
force  in  this  country— the  opinion  of 
men  who  repudiate  as  not  only  unnat¬ 
ural  but  dangerous  the  doctrine  which 
forbids  the  recognition  of  people  of  our 
own  blood— citizens  of  the  same  Em¬ 
pire— as  entitled  to  consideration  prior 
to  aliens.  They  do  greatly  err  who 
suppose  that  this  opinion  is  conflned  to 
persons  of  leisure  and  independent 
means,  thereby  paying  a  very  poor 
compliment  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
operative  classes,  for  whose  good  will 
and  support  they  are  so  intensely 
solicitous.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  the  advantage  of  unconditional 
free  trade  has  been  exclusively  put  be¬ 
fore  working  men  by  public  speakers, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  working  man  is  at  least 
as  well  off  in  the  protectionist  United 
States  as  he  is  in  England.  The  recep* 
tion  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
met  with  in  Birmingham,  the  very 
Mecca  of  Labor,  is  an  indication  that 
operatives  have  heads  and  hearts,  as 
well  as  hands.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  symptoms  of  reflection  on  the 
part  of  industrial  communities  long 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain  sounded  the 
tocsin.  In  June  of  last  year  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  workmen  composing  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Trade 
unanimously  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions: 

(1)  That  this  meeting  of  the  wire 
trade,  consisting  of  both  masters  and 
men,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 


arrived  when  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  adopting  some 
system  of  duties  within  the  Empire 
which  will  give  preference  to  Imperial 
manufactures. 

(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  following  memorial, 
signed  by  both  masters  and  men,  be 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  was  remarked  by  the  president 
of  the  association,  Mr.  W.  Peter  By- 
lands  (a  name  not  without  signiflcant 
memories  in  Radical  circles),  “Unan¬ 
imity  among  all  the  manufacturers  in 
one  trade  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind 
must  carry  weight,  but  when  It  Is 
coupled  with  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  workmen  whom  they  employ,  its 
importance  must  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased.’’ 

Launched  with  the  authority  of  one 
whom  men  of  all  parties  acknowledge, 
whether  openly  or  secretly,  to  be  the 
greatest  Colonial  Minister  in  English 
history,  this  mighty  project  must  oc¬ 
cupy  the  chief  place  in  political  con¬ 
troversy  till  it  is  disposed  of.  Final 
judgment  thereon  may  be  deferred,  ac¬ 
tion  thereon  must  be  postponed,  tili  the 
country  has  had  its  constitutional  <^- 
portunity  of  declaring  its  will.  But 
the  question  can  neither  be  shirked  nor 
shelved.  It  is  one  upon  which  the  old 
frontiers  of  party  are  likely  to  undergo 
considerable  change;  not,  it  is  probable, 
as  the  result  of  mighty  seismic  spasms, 
but  by  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to 
take  sides  upon  a  clear  and  definite 
issue.  As  matters  stand,  people  are 
at  their  wits’  end  to  preserve,  or  even 
to  discern,  the  ancient  lines  dividing 
Liberals  from  Conservatives.  Except 
on  the  questions  of  Home  Rule  and 
Church  establishment,  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties  has  resolved 
Itself  mainly  into  a  mutual  pose,  nour¬ 
ished  on  tradition,  and  modified  more 
or  less  by  confidence  in  individual  lead¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  the  Home  Rule 
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bogey  is  to  be  laid  to  rest  by  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  Bill,  and  that  Irish  disaf¬ 
fection  is  to  be  bought  up  with  the 
agrarian  difiBculty.  However  halting 
may  be  our  faith  in  the  realization  of 
this  vision,  it  is  certain  that  Home  Rule 
no  longer  affords  a  clear  ground  of 
difference  between  parties.  As  for  the 
Church,  the  present  complexion  of  the 
constituencies  cannot  show  disestab¬ 
lishment  as  a  promising  rallying  cry 
for  the  Opposition. 

The  gauntlet  has  now  been  thrown 
down  upon  a  fresh  issue.  Public  men 
are  naturally  shy  about  declaring  them¬ 
selves  upon  a  programme  not  yet  au¬ 
thorized.  Lord  Rosebery,  moved  by 
bis  lofty  conception  of  Imperial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  possibility,  responded 
earliest  in  a  glow  of  instinctive  sym¬ 
pathy.  Free  trade,  he  declared,  was  “no 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  and 
he  had  never  believed  that  “we  ought 
to  receive  it  in  all  its  rigidity  as  part 
of  a  divinely  appointed  dispensation.” 
For  this  indiscretion  he  has  been 
sharply  brought  to  heel  by  Mr.  As¬ 
quith,  who  says  nothing,  indeed,  about 
“a  divinely  appointed  dispensation,” 
but  re-afflrms  the  dogma  that  free 
trade  is  “the  only  fiscal  policy,”  and 
announces  that  advocates  of  the  new 
fiscal  Imperialism  will  “find  arrayed 
against  them  the  resolute  and  undivided 
hostility  of  the  Liberal  party.”  Lord 
Rosebery  has  obeyed  the  crack  of  the 
whip  with  pathetic  docility.  He  “can¬ 
not  conceal  his  surprise”  at  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  his  speech  at  Bum- 
ley,  “nor  can  he  conjecture  what  sen¬ 
tence  in  his  speech  can  have  afforded 
any  base”  for  the  Inference  that  he 
viewed  the  new  scheme  with  any  fa¬ 
vor.  Not  for  the  first  time  has  he 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  those 
who  fancied  that,  having  passed  from 
the  larval  activity  of  a  Home  Rule 
Minister  into  the  meditative  and  de¬ 
tached  stage  of  chrysalis,  he  would  one 
day  stand  forth  the  perfect  Imago— a 


statesman  who  should  raise  Imperial 
statecraft  above  the  fog  wreaths  and 
baffling  eddies  of  party. 

While,  therefore,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  any  concurrence 
between  the  great  parties  of  the  State 
in  undertaking  this  practical  scheme 
for  consolidating  the  Empire,  and  as 
little  probability  of  unanimity  within 
the  ranks  of  either  side,  a  new  and 
invigorating  spirit  has  been  brought 
into  politics.  Members  of  Parliament 
and  candidates  for  seats,  whatever 
line  they  take  upon  this  question, 
should  all  feel  grateful  to  him  who  has 
transformed  political  life  from  a  mere 
tournament  of  tactics  into  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  principle  and  purpose. 

Eerhert  Maxwell. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  flatter 
themselves  that  our  existing  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  is  necessarily  permanent.  New 
conditions  of  things  have  arisen  since 
the  old  free-trade  policy  was  fought 
out;  and  I  can  imagine  contingencies 
under  which,  not  so  much  by  way  of 
protection  as  by  way  of  retaliation.  It 
might  conceivably  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  say  that  it  will  not  re¬ 
main  a  passive  target  for  the  assaults 
of  other  countries  living  under  very 
different  fiscal  systems.  ...  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  some  great  fiscal  change  being 
forced  upon  us.  ...  It  would  be  war- 
fiscal  war.  .  .  .  But  material  war  is 
sometimes  necessary;  and  It  may  be. 
but  I  hope  It  will  not  be.  that  fiscal 
war  may  prove  In  the  history  of  this 
country,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  also.  .  .  .  The  other  method  of  a 
fiscal  union  (with  the  colonies)  Is  diffi¬ 
cult;  but  if  It  were  possible  I  should 
look  forward  to  It  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.  If  that  were  done,  a  trifling 
duty  upon  food  Imports  might  be  part 
of  the  general  system.— Mr.  Balfour 
the  Corn-tax  Deputation,  the  15th  of  May 
1903. 

I  have  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  interpretation  of  Free  Trade  which 
Is  current  among  a  certain  limited  sec- 
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tion  is  the  true  interpretation.  But  I 
am  perfectly  certain  I  am  not  a  pro¬ 
tectionist.  ...  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  (Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright) 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty 
of  preference  and  reciprocity  with  our 
own  children.  .  .  .  We  should  insist 
that  we  will  not  be  bound  by  any 
purely  technical  definition  of  free 
trade;  that,  while  we  seek  as  our  chief 
object  free  interchange  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  ourselves  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  will  neverthe¬ 
less  recover  our  freedom,  resume  that 
power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  retaliation,  whenever  our  own  in¬ 
terests  or  our  relations  between  our 
own  colonies  and  ourselves  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  other  people.— Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Birmingham,  the  IStft  of  May  1903. 

The  speeches  from  which  the  above 
extracts  were  taken,  delivered  in  the 
same  day,  have  focussed  public  inter¬ 
est;  they  have  diverted  public  attention 
from  matters  purely  local,  have  caught 
the  eye  of  the  commercial  and  politi¬ 
cal  w'orld,  and,  broadening  the  pros¬ 
pect,  have  given  a  new  significance  to 
the  future.  The  effect  of  the  two 
speeches  was  different,  largely  owing 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Balfour  was  a  reply  to  a  protest  and 
an  appeal;  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  came  out  of  the  blue— out  of  the 
unclouded  sky  of  a  great  achievement 
and  the  unchallenged  Mat  of  a  famous 
embassy.  The  Prime  Minister  responded 
to  a  challenge— almost  an  attack;  the 
Colonial  Secretary  was  the  herald  of  a 
new  message,  at  least  a  message  deliv¬ 
ered  in  new  terms  and  under  new  con¬ 
ditions.  The  one  api)ealed  to  the  logic  of 
the  moment,  the  judgment  of  expedi¬ 
ency;  the  other  summoned  sentiment 
and  imagination  to  the  consideration  of 
a  problem  which  had  acquired  vivid  sig¬ 
nificance  through  recent  experience, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  jvas  a  plant 
of  no  sudden  growth  or  startling  ori¬ 
gin,  We  have  seen  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
idea  in  other  forms— as  a  Zollvereln; 


as  a  scheme  for  free  trade  between  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  with  a  tariff  for 
revenue  against  foreign  nations.  But, 
like  all  ideas  worth  while  and  subject 
to  national  development,  it  has  become 
simpler  in  form  and  clearer  in  issue 
with  advancing  years.  What  does  the 
idea  mean?  Briefiy,  it  means  reciproc¬ 
ity  between  the  British  nations,  and 
sufficient  retaliation  against  our  for¬ 
eign  rivals  to  make  that  reciprocity 
possible  and  profitable.  It  is  a  bold 
and  fair  issue,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
a  great  political  fight  is  possible;  it  is 
sufficient  to  dwarf  every  other  ques¬ 
tion.  If  it  becomes  an  election  issue, 
it  will  draw  to  itself  the  public  eye  and 
the  national  and  Imperial  interest  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  The  fact  is 
obvious.  The  tariff  question  invades 
every  home,  sits  on  every  office  door¬ 
step,  commands  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  every  counting-house,  and  quickly 
gets  a  grip  of  the  working  classes.  And 
a  tariff  question  which  can  be  reduced 
to  a  general  proposition  of,  “Stand  by 
your  own  and  make  the  outsider  pay’’ 
is  easily  grasped  in  principle.  As  an 
election  cry  it  is  reducible  to  a  phrase. 
“Reciprocity  means  give  and  take  with¬ 
in  the  British  circle,  and  retaliation 
means  the  foreigner  paying  toll  at  the 
Gate  of  Customs.’’  Crude  though  the 
similes  be,  they  are  easy  to  under¬ 
stand. 

That  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  position  for 
the  British  elector  so  far  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Imperial  reciprocity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  detail  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  and  difficult  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion  to  arrange.  Nor  could  the  details 
of  a  scheme  be  arranged  or  proposed 
until  the  colonies  had  made  reply  as 
to  their  attitude  on  the  question  of 
principle.  It  is  freely  said:  “Oh,  it’s 
the  very  thing  the  colonies  want;  they 
will  seize  the  opportunity  fast  enough; 
they  have  everything  to  gain  by  it.” 
But  is  it,  and  will  they,  and  have  they? 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  What  are 
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the  prospects  of  a  favorable  response? 
What  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  is  not 
a  preferential  tariff  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  but  reciprocal  consideration- 
reciprocity.  Now,  take  Canada  first. 
Reciprocity  is  a  thing  which  every  Ca¬ 
nadian  understands.  He  has  been  bred 
and  fed  on  the  idea.  Since  be  lost 
reciprocity— in  the  Fifties— with  the 
United  States  it  has  been  as  a  creed  to 
him  to  recover  it.  He  has  at  last  given 
up  hope  of  getting  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  his  southern  neighbor,  but  neces¬ 
sity  has  been  a  good  teacher,  and  he 
grasps  the  principle  thoroughly— the 
poorest  farmer’s  son  understands  it,  it 
appeals  definitely  to  the  mind  of  the 
most  remote  lumberman:  he  under¬ 
stands  it  as  be  has  never  understood 
Imperial  defence  or  even  preferential 
treatment.  The  Imperial  idea  is  an 
hereditary  duty  to  him,  a  loving  duty 
for  which  he  would  die  voluntarily  on 
due  occasion;  reciprocity  is  a  policy  by 
which  he  would  live  and  for  which  he 
would  strive  always.  When  the  Im¬ 
perial  idea  is  united  to  reciprocal  re¬ 
lations  or  reciprocity,  he  sees  an  every¬ 
day  basis  for  his  sentiment  and  a 
chance  to  better  his  condition  within 
the  circle  of  his  patriotism.  Properly 
led,  clearly  instructed,  patriotically  in¬ 
spired,  he  may  be  trusted  to  respond 
generously  to  an  Imperial  policy.  So 
far  as  trade  and  tariff  is  concerned,  he 
Is  amply  educated  for  it. 

The  Australian  is  not  in  quite  the 
same  position.  Until  very  lately  his 
land  was  a  series  of  provinces  with 
varying  fiscal  systems  and  with  sharp 
tariff  antagonisms— as  between  New 
South  Wales,  which  was  committed  to 
free  trade,  and  Victoria,  which  was  a 
strenuous  upholder  of  protection.  The 
tariff  policy  of  the  Australian  Confed¬ 
eration  is  a  compromise;  it  has  many 
of  the  features  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
system.  Both  countries,  as  well  as 
South  Africa,  have  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  wide  application  of  the 


principle  of  tariff  for  purposes  of  rev¬ 
enue,  as  it  is  impossible  in  such  vast 
and  thinly-populated  areas,  where  the 
cost  of  collection  of  revenue  is  so  great, 
to  rely  upon  direct  taxation.  Expedi¬ 
ency,  not  principle,  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  has  prevailed.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals  will  be  viewed  from  that 
standpoint;  and  behind  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sentiment 
at  once  consanguineous  and  practical. 
The  over-sea  Briton  will  find  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  proposal  for  reciproc¬ 
ity.  His  produce  will  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  provides  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  transport  and  handling,  it 
will  follow  the  trade  routes  protected 
by  the  Imperial  Navy  which  the  colo¬ 
nist  is  coming  to  view  as  his  own, 
within  the  boundaries  of  security  and 
insurance;  it  will  come  to  a  stable  mar¬ 
ket,  behind  which  is  the  highest  and 
soundest  national  credit,  to  be  made 
sounder  by  bis  increasing  trade;  it  will 
come  to  a  centre  whose  markets  will 
be  less  disturbed  than  any  other  save 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  a  European  war;  it  will  travel  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  These 
things  he  will  realize,  and  if  he  can 
enter  this  market  at  an  advantage,  if 
his  trade  with  the  Orient  be  not  ham¬ 
pered  by  diflJculties  with  Germany,  he 
will  hold  both  hands  up  for  preferential 
treatment— one  consideration  excluded. 
The  one  consideration  to  give  him 
pause  is.  What  is  the  cost  to  him?  If 
he  gets  preference  here,  how  much 
must  he  pay  there? 

One  thing  is  sure,  if  England  alters 
her  fiscal  policy  she  will  not  do  it  as 
a  gift  alone,  but  as  a  means  to  a  great 
end— the  benefit  and  profit  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  without  sacrifice  to 
any  part,  where  each  bears  his  own 
heavy  burden  of  development  and 'ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Britain  bears  the 
heaviest  of  all.  If  the  policy  is  to  pre¬ 
vail,  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand  must  be  prepared  to 
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make  their  preference  worth  while;  it  ity,  and  relies  upon  it.  That  is  her 
must  be  a  real  reciprocity,  an  actual  present  attitude.  In  another  genera- 
give  and  take,  with  the  advantages  in-  tion  it  may  be  different.  She  will 
dicated  above  to  the  good,  with  the  probably  try  to  crush  then,  where  now 
prospects  of  a  vastly  developed  inter-  she  rivals  and  incites  to  greater  devel- 
Imperial  commerce  from  which  will  opmeut,  shares  more  and  more  in  our 
flow  the  flnancial  advantages  of  consoli-  industrial  concerns.  It  is  not  probable 
dated  trade  interests  and  powerful  Im-  that  the  United  States  will  enter  on  a 
perial  credit.  At  the  same  time  the  fiscal  war  with  us;  Germany  may— but 
over-sea  Briton  is  not  unconscious  of  may  not,  for  reasons  doing  credit  to 
the  possible  effect  of  Imperial  recip-  her  prudence  if  not  to  her  fairminded- 
rocity  upon  other  nations.  He  will  ness. 

realize  that  the  United  Kingdom  may  Since  the  15th  of  May  it  has  been 
challenge  a  fiscal  war.  The  action  of  said  frequently  by  public  journals  that 
Germany  concerning  Canada  has  been  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
a  good  object  lesson.  He  probably  at  variance  in  their  views  and  their 
also  understands  that  the  foreigner  policy.  I  cannot  accept  that  statement 
will  not  bite  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  as  accurate.  Mr.  Balfour  foresees  the 
face;  that  if  we  need  him,  he  also  possibility  of  retaliation  and  Mr.  Cham- 
needs  us  sorely.  That  the  foreigner  berlain  advocates  Imperial  reciprocity, 
should  expect  to  have  an  open  market  There  cannot  be  the  one  without  the 
here  while  at  his  gate  toll  must  be  other;  and  Mr.  Balfour  regards  the  pos- 
paid  is  natural;  that  he  should  resent  siblllty  of  a  fiscal  union  “with  un¬ 
being  discriminated  against  is  also  feigned  pleasure.”  There  is  no  non 
natural;  but  that  the  nations  within  poasumivs  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  part,  there 
this  Empire  should  be  considered  as  a  is  a  bias  in  favor  of  fiscal  union.  But, 
fiscal  unit,  as  one  commercial  trust,  bias  or  no  bias,  there  remains  the  anx- 
should  not  seem  to  him  unnatural.  He  ious  problem  what  the  proposal  for 
has  been  forced  to  realize  that  in  view-  Imperial  fiscal  union  means  to  this 
ing  the  action  of  the  United  States  to-  country.  No  one  can  doubt  the  gravity 
wards  its  newly  acquired  territories,  of  the  situation,  but  none  should  hesi- 
As  for  the  United  States,  no  resent-  tate  to  face  the  issue,  and  in  the  lar- 
ment  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  gost  spirit.  What  is  most  to  be  feared 
will  come  from  that  quarter.  Her  is  the  crass  over-statement  or  under¬ 
statesmen  will  approve.  They  would  appreciation  of  fanatical  protectionists 
not  approve  if  the  proposals  meant  and  hidebound  followers  of  Cobden, 
danger  to  British  trade  or  peril  to  Brit-  who  himself  was  not  hidebound.  Be- 
Ish  credit.  The  preservation  of  British  cause  our  Interests  are  so  great,  our 
commerce  and  credit  is  vital  to  Ameri-  trade  so  immense,  we  must  not  assume 
can  development.  It  is  necessary  to  that  the  risk  lies  altogether  with  us. 
the  United  States  that  London  shall  W’e  are  enormously  wealthy;  our  corn- 
still  remain  the  bourse  of  the  world,  raercial  plant  is  established,  the  rami- 
Her  financial  Interests  are  immense,  fications  of  our  commercial  and  Indus- 
but  because  of  vast  speculation,  of  trial  energy  are  in  every  quarter  of  the 
colossal  enterprise,  of  every  penny  be-  globe,  and  a  mistake  in  policy — the  loss 
ing  used  for  adventurous  as  well  as  of  a  fo^  hundred  millions — would  not 
conservative  development,  her  financial  ruin  us.  The  loss  of  fifty  millions 
position  is  subject  to  grave  fluctua-  would  practically  cripple  Canada  or 
tions.  She  gains  now  by  the  stability  Australia.  Imperial  reciprocity  is  an 
of  British  credit  and  British  prosper-  attractive  idea,  it  appeals  to  the  sent!- 
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ments  of  our  race;  yet  we  cannot  have 
a  fiscal  policy  based  on  sentiment 
alone,  and  we  have  to  face  the  chances 
of  the  tariff-battle  In  Europe  and  the 
dlflacultles  of  adjustment  of  Imperial 
Customs. 

The  fate  of  this  new  policy  primarily 
depends  upon  the  reply  the  Colonies 
give.  To  my  mind  one  thing  seems 
convincing.  The  moment  when  the 
corn-tax  was  taken  off  was  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  for  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  powerful  appeal,  and  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  removal  of  the 
corn-tax  was  not  a  carefully  arranged 
preliminary.  The  small  tax  was  a  bone 
of  contention,  too  small  a  business  to 
he  reckoned  as  a  policy— It  was  a  war 
tax  for  revenue.  To  have  kept  It  on 
would  have  confused  the  issues.  But 
in  a  general  scheme  it  would  be  but  a 
detail,  and  would  take  its  proportionate 
place  in  the  hroad  question  of  national 
policy.  Referring  to  an  Imperial  fiscal 
onion,  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  his  speech: 
“If  that  were  done,  a  trlfiing  duty  upon 
food  imports  might  be  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  system.”  I  think  my  Inference 
from  the  evidence  Is  reasonable,  and 
the  subject  must  now  be  of  dominat¬ 
ing  Importance  to  the  whole  Empire, 
and  a  serious  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  free  traders  of  this  country,  of 
whom  I  am  one.  Personally,  I  think 
It  well  that  the  issue  has  come  now. 
The  colonies  have  been  making  over¬ 
tures.  and  In  one  case  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  for  several  years,  and  apathy  or 
Irritation,  each  Injurious,  might  have 
ensued  If  there  came  no  final  or  defi¬ 
nite  answer  from  us.  The  Colonies  are 
better  prepared  to  discuss  fiscal  mat¬ 
ters  than  we  are,  as  Is  the  case  with 
every  protected  or  seml-protected  coun¬ 
try.  There  the  Incidence  of  tariff  Is 
the  first  thing  that  every  young  poli¬ 
tician  and  the  mass  of  voters  learn, 
and  their  minds  are  prepared  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  boldest  proposition  when 
presented.  We  shall  not  be  long  In 


discovering  what  the  Colonies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  in  the  way  of  reciprocity: 
we  shall  be  much  longer  In  discovering 
what  the  public  of  this  country  think 
or  how  they  intend  to  act.  Meanwhile, 
the  high-tarlff  advocates  here  must  not 
translate  the  suggestion  of  reciprocity 
into  a  campaign  in  the  Interests  of 
Protection.  The  dlflacultles  in  the  way 
of  reciprocity  are  great,  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  protection  are,  I  believe.  Insur¬ 
mountable. 

Gilbert  Parker. 

Ill 

It  is  Just  nineteen  years  since  the 
sentiment  of  Imperial  Federation  was 
materialized  in  the  constitution  of  a 
League,  presided  over  first  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and  afterwards  by 
Lord  Rosebery.  ’  During  these  nineteen 
years  Imperial  Federation  has  re¬ 
mained,  as  it  was  then— a  phrase.  But 
that  Is  not  to  say  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  drawing  together  the  far- 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire,  or 
in  cultivating  and  strengthening  the 
spirit  of  Imperialism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Empire  never  was  so  Imperi¬ 
alistic  as  it  is  now.  The  intensity  of 
feeling  displayed,  both  in  the  Mother 
Country  and  throughout  the  Colonies, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
reciprocity  speech  at  Birmingham  on 
the  15th  of  May  last  affords  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  this.  One  is  struck  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  fiscal  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  Sir  Rawson  Rawson 
barred  the  way  to  Federation  in  the 
days  of  the  League,  when  it  was  under 
Lord  Rosebery,  bids  fair  to  pave  an 
avenue  now  to  something  more  than 
mere  paper  Federation.  It  is  in  this 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  offers  the  lead; 
and  in  relation  to  this  matter  let  us 
avoid  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  fourth  cause  of  common 
errors,  viz.  “A  supinity  or  neglect  of 
inquiry,  even  of  matters  whereof  we 
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doubt,  rather  believing  than  going  to 
see,  or  doubting  with  ease  and  gratis, 
than  beiieving  with  difficulty  or  pur¬ 
chase.  Whereby  either  from  a  tem¬ 
peramental  inactivity  we  are  unready 
to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions  or 
dictates  of  reason,  or  by  a  content  and 
acquiescence  in  every  species  of  truth 
we  embrace  the  shadow  thereof,  or  so 
much  as  may  palliate  its  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial  acquirements.” 

In  bis  opening  address  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Colonial  Premiers  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said: 

Our  first  object  is  free  trade  within 
the  Empire.  We  feel  confident— we 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  which  de¬ 
mands  no  evidence  or  proof — that  if 
such  a  result  were  feasible  it  would 
enormously  increase  our  inter-imperial 
trade;  that  it  would  hasten  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  Colonies;  that  it  would 
fill  up  the  spare  places  in  your  lands 
with  an  active,  intelligent,  industrious, 
and,  above  all,  a  British  population; 
that  it  would  make  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  entirely  independent  of  foreign 
food  and  raw  material. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  explained 
that  free  trade  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  total  abolition  of  Customs 
duties  as  between  different  parts  of 
tbe  Empire.  The  exigencies  of  new 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  revenues  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  must,  for  some  time  at  any  rate, 
depend  chiefiy  on  indirect  taxation. 
But  when  Customs  duties  are  balanced 
by  Excise  duties,  or  when  they  are 
levied  on  commodities  not  produced  at 
home,  they  are  not  protective,  and  are 
therefore  not  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  Thus,  then,  free  trade 
within  tbe  Empire  does  not  mean  tbe 
abolition  of  all  Customs  duties. 

While  at  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
attitude  of  the  Colonies  towards  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Birmingham  proposals 
is  not  folly  known,  it  is  permissible  to 


recall  how  Colonial  opinions  were  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  Conference  in  London  a 
year  ago.  At  that  Conference  discus¬ 
sion  was  raised  by  a  motion  submitted 
by  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  preferential  tariffs.  Then  the 
matter  was  remitted  to  a  private  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  Premiers  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A 
strong  feeling  was  exhibited  by  the 
Premiers  in  favor  of  making  some 
definite  advance  towards  establishing 
closer  trade  relations  between  tbe 
Mother  Country  and  tbe  Colonies;  and 
finally  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
expressed,  inter  alia^ 

That  this  Conference  recognizes  that 
the  principle  of  preferential  trade  be¬ 
tween  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  his 
Majesty’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas 
would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual 
commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by 
promoting  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  industries  of  the  several 
parts,  strengthen  the  Empire. 

That  this  Conference  recognizes 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
adopt  a  general  system  of  free  trade 
as  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

That  with  a  view,  however,  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  Increase  of  trade  within  the 
Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Col¬ 
onies  which  have  not  already  adopted 
such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their 
circumstances  permit,  give  substantial 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  in  the 
meantime,  that  this  Is  still  expressive 
of  general  Colonial  opinion;  and  if  that 
be  so,  the  main  question  is  with  regard 
to  preference  In  the  Mother  Country. 
This  is  just  what  the  people  of  this 
country  have  got  to  think  out,  apart 
from  the  doctrinaires.  The  proposition 
is  that  Imperial  unity  and  commercial 
union  are  inseparable.  If  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  as  a  nation.  Is  determined,  along 
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with  her  dependencies,  to  carry  out  to 
its  grand  issues  the  idea  of  a  compre> 
henslve  and  cohesive  British  Empire, 
she  must  make  up  her  mind  on  this 
question  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
keynote  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Birming¬ 
ham  address  is  that  Imperial  unity  in¬ 
volves  commercial  solidarity.  That 
being  so,  every  advance  made  by  the 
Colonies  should  be  reciprocated.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  political  aspects  of  Imperial¬ 
ism.  but  to  consider  briefly  the  subject 
of  Imperial  reciprocity. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  Imperial¬ 
ists  cannot  regard  this  question  of 
preferential  trade  within  the  Empire 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view. 
We  are  free  traders,  •  but,  like  Lord 
Rosebery,  we  do  not  believe  that  free 
trade  was  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  refuse  to  worship  it  as  a 
fetish,  or  to  accept  it  as  anything  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  whole  fiscal 
organization  of  the  country  is  not  to  be 
regulated  in  order  to  further  the 
reputed  principles  of  alleged  free 
trade:  free  trade  is  to  be  adapted  to 
the  national  needs  and  advantages. 
The  idea  of  reciprocal  or  preferential 
trade  may  be  regarded  with  horror  by 
many  sincere  free  traders,  who  shrink 
from  it  as  a  form  of  protection  which 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright 
would  have  denounced.  But  we  are 
not  concerned  with  what  Richard  Cob¬ 
den  and  John  Bright  would  have 
thought  and  said  in  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  not  necessary  for  eco¬ 
nomic  sanitation  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Manchester  School. 
If  Richard  Cobden  had  lived  till  to¬ 
day,  he  would  have  been  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  muzzled  by 
the  traditions  of  his  youth.  And  while 
if  he  were  now  to  speak  all  of  us 
would  hearken  and  pay  heed,  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  listening  to 
those  who  protest,  not  what  Richard 
Cobden  would  think,  but  what  they 
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think  he  would  think.  That  which 
has  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a 
reciprocal  tariff  with  the  Colonies 
Avouid  receive  the  approval  of  the 
founders  of  the  Manchester  School,  but 
whether  it  offers  any  help  towards 
Imperial  unity.  What  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view 
is  not  merely  the  effect  on  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  Mother  Country,  but,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  puts  it,  “whether  the 
system  of  reciprocal  tariffs  will  really 
bind  the  Mother  Country  more  closely 
with  her  Colonies  than  is  now  the 
case.”  If  w’e  feel  sure  it  will,  then  the 
change  can  be  made  with  equanimity, 
even  with  alacrity.  And  we  need  not 
fear  foreign  reprisals,  because  the 
British  Empire  will  then  be  the  largest 
consumer  in  the  world— too  good  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  any  country  to  quarrel  with. 

The  adverse  comments  of  foreign 
critics  are  of  less  interest  to  us  at  the 
moment  than  the  comments  of  Colonial 
statesmen,  journalists,  and  business 
men.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  Colo¬ 
nies  would  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  under  an  Imperial  Zoll- 
vereln,  because,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
dependent  on  Customs  duties  for  rev¬ 
enue,  they  would  lose  revenue  by  the 
measure  in  which  Imports  from  por¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Empire  increased 
over  imports  from  duty-paying  foreign 
countries.  In  1902,  the  total  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  877,630,0001.,  or  nearly  eight  mil¬ 
lions  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  that  trade  the  proportion  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  is 
returned  at  224,300,0001.;  which  pro¬ 
portion  is  just  about  20  per  cent.  In 
the  five  years  from  1898  to  1902  the 
increase  in  our  Colonial  trade  was  18 
per  cent.,  and  in  our  foreign  trade 
13  1-2  per  cent.  But  the  increase  has  ' 
not  been  wholly  favorable  to  the  Col¬ 
onies.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
imports,  the  increase  from  foreign 
countries  between  1898  and  1902  was 
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50,676,0001.,  or  13.5  per  cent.;  and  the 
Increase  from  British  possessions  was 
7,170,0001.,  or  over  7.2  per  cent.  It  has 
been,  however,  favorable  to  the  Mother 
Country,  for  while  our  exports  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  the  five  years  in¬ 
creased  by  27,824,000i.,  or  13.6  per 
cent.,  our  exports  to  British  posses¬ 
sions  Increased  by  27,400,0001.,  or  30.4 
per  cent.  These  are  significant  figures. 
They  show,  for  one  thing,  why  the 
Colonies  welcome  the  idea  of  privi¬ 
leged  entry  into  our  markets,  and  they 
show,  for  another  thing,  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  Colonial  markets 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Writing  a  year  ago  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  said, 
“Reciprocal  or  preferential  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies  are  most  dangerous, 
economically  and  politically.  It  is  a 
complete  misconception'  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  Zollverein, 
which  is  a  measure  of  pure  free  trade, 
but  happens  not  to  be  possible  for  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole.”  It  is  true 
that  a  Zollverein,  or  Imperial  British 
free  trade,  is  not  possible  just  yet, 
owing  to  the  financial  necessity  and  in¬ 
dustrial  infancy  of  many  members  of 
the  Empire.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Great  Britain  has*not  pure  free  trade 
herself.  She  has  a  tariff  list  of  many 
pages,  including  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  corn  (till  July),  tobacco,  liquor, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles.  And 
a  large  proportion  of  the  commodities 
which  feed  our  Customs  revenue  come 
from  British  dependencies.  Now,  why 
would  it  be  economically  and  political¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  forego  such  portion  of 
our  revenue  as  is  contributed  by  Co¬ 
lonial  and  Indian  goods? 

At  present  we  are  fenced  round  by 
foreign  systems  of  hostile  tariffs,  of 
bounties  and  subsidies.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  tariffs  are  not  directed  against 
us  solely,  and  that  in  each  protectionist 
country  our  free-trade  system  gives  us 


an  advantage  over  the  products  of 
every  other  country  except  the  particu¬ 
lar  country  imposing  the  tariff.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  protection  in  America 
and  Germany  enables  those  countries 
from  time  to  time  to  fiood  our  own 
markets  and  to  supply  our  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  with  their  products  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  our  own.  And  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  in  the  protective  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  a  Jealousy  of  our  present 
methods  and  a  desire  to  prevent  our 
further  commercial  expansion.  We 
have  had  to  take  action  against  the 
foreign  bounty  system  as  applied  to 
sugar.  We  shall  probably  have  to  take 
action  soon  against  the  foreign  subsidy 
system  as  applied  to  shipping.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  we  should  not  have 
obtained  international  consent  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  sugar  bounties  if  it  had 
not  been  made  plain  that  if  they  were 
not  abolished  we  would  meet  them 
with  countervailing  duties.  Per  contra, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  we 
grant  preferential  duties  on  British 
Imperial  goods,  we  shall  have  over¬ 
tures  of  concessions  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  exchange  for  the  same  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  a 
stimulus  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
and  one  main  economic  reason  why 
Imperial  reciprocity  may  be  justified  is 
that  it  will  fructify  in  the  real  absolute 
commercial  union  that  can  only  be 
found  under  a  Zollverein  like  that  of 
the  American  Republic  or  the  German 
Empire. 

The  political  reason  for  supporting 
preferential  or  reciprocal  trade  within 
the  Empire  is  that  it  will  bring  about 
a  political  unity  which,  whether  we 
call  it  Imperial  Federation  or  not,  all 
the  members  of  the  Empire  seem  at 
present  to  desire,  and  even  to  expect. 
If  such  a  unity  is  both  possible  and 
desirable,  then  it  is  certainly  worth 
paying  something  for.  The  Colonies 
cannot  be  drawn  into  one  fold  without 
some  sacrifice  being  made  by  the 
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Mother  Country.  And  she  can  afford 
the  sacrifice,  especially  if  the  sacrifice 
be  only  that  of  the  fetish  of  a  figment 
of  what  men  call  free  trade,  without 
fully  considering  what  free  trade 
means.  Surely  not  even  the  ghost  of 
Richard  Cobden  in  the  solemn  if  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Cobden  Club  would 
deny  the  advantage  of  sacrificing  some¬ 
thing  in  order  to  advance  free  trade 
within  the  Empire.  Do  not  let  us  for¬ 
get  that  free  trade  followed  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Union,  the  Irish  Union,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  and  the  German  Union.  It 
cannot  fail  to  follow  the  Union  of 
Greater  Britain,  which  will  be  promot¬ 
ed  by  preferential  trade.  In  effect,  a 
preferential  trade  agreement  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  and  commercial  treaties 
were  inaugurated  (or  at  all  events  sup¬ 
ported)  by  the  apostle  of  free  trade.  A 
preferential  treatment  of  the  products 
of  the  British  Empire  would  neither 
necessitate  nor  justify  the  imposition 
of  excessive  duties  upon  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  of  raw  material  for  the 
body  or  for  the  factory.  Canada,  for 
example,  has  reduced  the  imposts  upon 
British  goods  by  one-third  of  her  tariff 
rates  without  raising  the  duties  upon 
other  goods.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  foreign  countries  would  object  to, 
and  perhaps  be  decidedly  angry  at, 
preference  being  accorded  to  British 
Imperial  goods  over  theirs.  Germany 
has  given  an  indication  of  this  in  her 
attitude  towards  Canada.  But  as  for¬ 
eign  countries  do  not  consult  our 
wishes  and  convenience  in  framing 
their  tariffs,  we  need  not  consider  them 
in  arranging  a  British  Imperial  tariff. 
The  British  Empire  is  as  free  to  adjust 
its  own  fiscal  relations  as  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  or  any  other  congeries  of 
States. 

The  Colonies  are,  as  we  assume,  all. 
If  not  clamoring  at  least  eager  for 
preferential  treatment  in  our  markets. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  as  eager 
as  they  might  be  to  share  the  financial 


burden  of  Imperialism;  but  the  idea  of 
partnership  is  novel  to  them,  and  what 
the  ties  of  blood  are  worth  we  have 
seen  in  Africa.  If  they  make  a  formal 
proposition  to  us  for  the  institution  of 
an  Imperial  tariff,  can  we  offer  any 
sound  objection  to  it?  There  is  the 
free-trade  theory,  of  course,  but  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  Empire 
are  superior  even  to  free  trade,  which 
is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  policy.  If  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  demanded  that 
we  should  abandon  free  trade,  we 
should  have  to  abandon  it.  But  there 
is  no  such  demand,  and  the  reciprocal 
arrangement  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
points  is  not  only  not  adverse  to,  but 
is  actually  conducive  to,  free  trade.  A 
concession  of  preferential  treatment  to 
the  Colonies  would  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  whole-hearted  Colonial  co-op¬ 
eration  in  Imperial  defence.  And  who 
knows  how  soon  all  the  resources  of 
the  Empire  will  be  taxed  to  safeguard 
even  a  corner  of  it?  One  cannot,  with 
the  striking  examples  around  us  in 
both  hemispheres,  adhere  to  the  old 
free-trade  belief  that  economic  pros¬ 
perity  is  impossible  under  protection. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  any  possible  advantage  in  protec¬ 
tion  for  this  country.  But  may  one 
not  admit  the  possible  advantage  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  protection  for 
some  of  the  Colonies?  May  not,  in¬ 
deed,  a  moderate  amount  of  protection 
for  some  of  the  Colonies  be  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
food-supply  in  time  of  war?  A  small 
duty  on  foreign  wheat,  for  instance, 
may  make  all  the  difference  between 
marketing  the  crops  of  Canada  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  superior  facilities  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  have  no 
appreciable  bearing  on  the  cost  of  foqd. 
It  is  no  profanation  of  the  economic 
gospel  to  suggest  this,  but  plain  rea¬ 
son  which  demands  that  economic  pol¬ 
icy  ought  to  be  adapted  to  circum¬ 
stance.  We  have  wheat  lands  and 
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cattle  lands  in  Canada,  in  Australasia, 
and  in  India  enough  to  keep  us  sup¬ 
plied  with  food  for  all  time,  and  to 
make  us  independent  of  foreign  restive¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  economic  heresy  but 
common-sense  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  a  pity 
Mr.  Ritchie  should  have  decided  to  re¬ 
peal  the  corn-duty  this  year.  It  was 
not  a  protective  duty,  nor  was  it  in¬ 
tended  to  privilege  any  interests.  But 
it  was  a  possible  cover  for  preferential 
treatment  of  the  Colonies.  A  remission 
of  the  duty  in  favor  of  Canadian 
wheat  was  not  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  when  he  imposed 
the  tax  last  year.  But  it  was  an  idea 
in  the  minds  of  Canadian  statesmen, 
who  are  now  disappointed  that  their 
dream  is  broken.  Of  course  neither 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  nor  Mr. 
Ritchie  is  to  blame  for  Canada  enter¬ 
taining  hopes  and  expectations  that 
were  not  intended  to  be  roused  or  en¬ 
couraged;  but  once  again  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  policy  should  adapt  itself 
to  circumstance.  Canada  has  been  the 
first  of  the  Imperial  children  to  differ¬ 
entiate  in  favor  of  the  goods  of  the 
Mother  Country.  Canada  has  been 
foremost  among  the  Imperial  children 

Tb«  NlnetMDtb  Oentoir  and  After. 


in  showing  what  she  is  willing  to  do 
for  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Canada  has  just  shown  to  Ger¬ 
many  how  determined  she  is  to  assert 
her  fiscal  Independence  and  her  adhe¬ 
sion  to  Imperial  preference.  To  have 
abrogated  the  small  duty  on  corn  from 
Canada  and  India  and  Australia,  while 
retaining  it  on  corn  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  would  not  have  Interfered  much 
with  Mr.  Ritchie’s  balance-sheet,  but 
would  have  sent  a  wave  of  Imperial¬ 
ism  through  the  Colonies.  It  would 
not  have  affected  the  price  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  any  more  than  a  rise  or  fall 
in  freights  affects  it,  but  it  would  have 
stimulated  the  production  in,  and 
tightened  the  bonds  with,  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  We  have  said  that  free  trade  is 
a  means  to  an  end.  So  might  the  corn- 
duty  have  been— and  the  end  Imperial 
unity.  There  is  this  further  to  be  said 
in  reply  to  those  who  would  limit  the 
obligations  of  Imperialism— that  if  the 
Mother  Country  is  compelled,  as  she  is 
even  in  existing  circumstances,  to  de¬ 
fend  any  one  of  her  Colonies  from  at¬ 
tack  or  aggression,  she  is  certainly  at 
liberty  to  offer  to  them  any  advantage 
she  pleases  or  to  accept  any  that  they 
offer. 

Benjamin  Taylor. 


THE  MUDALIYAR’S  CASE. 


Little  Batesia  sat  on  her  mat  under 
the  Pandall  making  wreaths.  She 
tweaked  and  tied  and  twisted  the  flow¬ 
ers  into  thick  chains,  and  the  rejected 
stalks  lay  scattered  all  over  the 
ground.  A  pair  of  friendly  green  para¬ 
keets  watched  the  work  from  a  rotl 
beneath  the  thatch,  and  some  squirrels 
in  unnecessary  fur  coats  took  short 
cuts  quite  close  to  the  pretty  child. 

Suddenly  a  breath  of  wind  rumpled 
the  tamarind  leaves  and  rustled  the 


palms.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  over. 
Batesia  tucked  in  her  last  bit  of  jes¬ 
samine  and  jumped  up  with  a  happy 
little  scream.  The  parakeets  cried  out 
Chique-chiquel  and  a  squirrel  scamper¬ 
ing  away  looked  back  at  her  over  its 
tail.  Then  she  gathered  up  her  gar¬ 
lands  and  darted  into  the  house. 

“Little  mother!  little  mother!’’  she 
called,  “hast  thou  forgotten  our  To- 
inasha?” 

“What  is  this  talk  of  Tomashas?’’  an- 
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swered  her  mother  from  the  semi-dark¬ 
ness  of  an  inner  room;  “canst  thou  taik 
of  Tomashas,  light  of  my  life,  when 
thy  father  is  even  now  at  court  with 
that  vile  woman,  the  Malabar  witch- 
woman,  for  his  enemy?  Who  can  tell 
how  the  law  will  go?  Perhaps  this 
evil  one  will  cast  spells  on  thy  father, 
Al!  Ai!  Ai!  or  on  the  Vakeel,  nay,  even 
on  the  assistant  Dor6!” 

Batesia  stood  by  the  charpoy  on 
which  her  mother  was  lying.  “Thou 
art  the  foolish  one  to  talk  this  way! 
These  flowers  are  for  the  neck  of  my 
father,  who  wins  his  case.  He  is  a 
good  man.  The  Penalicode  is  Just.  The 
English  Dor6  does  not  mind  this  witch- 
woman  one  little  bit  of  rice!  There¬ 
fore,  O  my  mother,  we  will  have  To- 
masba!’’ 

“Thou  mayst  be  right,  my  princess; 
little  ones*  sometimes  have  reason,” 
agreed  the  poor  woman,  and  she  sat 
up  and  began  clubbing  her  hair  into  a 
great  lump  upon  one  side  of  her  bead. 
Her  eyes  were  blood-shot,  but  she 
smiled.  “Behold!”  she  said,  “thy 
mother  bath  not  forgotten  to  prepare 
for  the  feast.”  Batesia  clapped  her 
hands,  then  stroked  her  mother’s  face 
lovingly. 

“Ah,  bah!  I  am  but  wax  in  thy  little 
hands,”  Rungamma  cried,  feeling  all 
the  better  for  her  child’s  sweet  as¬ 
surance,  and  she  got  up  and  arranged 
her  cloth,  whilst  Batesia  opened  a  gaily 
painted  box  and  took  out  her  two 
greatest  treasures.  “Equeen”  was  a 
flaxen-haired  doll  with  blankly  blue 
eyes,  her  gown  was  red  satin,  and  the 
clumsy  little  crown  upon  her  bead  was 
made  of  real  gold.  “Eprincbie”  was  a 
sailor  boy  of  a  different  composition; 
his  subtile  glass  eyes  bad  strange 
lights  in  them.  Batesia  clasped  the  two 
dolls  lovingly  In  her  arms  and  skipped 
off  into  the  garden;  her  mother  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  garlands  and  chatties. 

Ginna  Swami,  the  gardener,  came 
rnnning  towards  them.  “Oh6,  Oh6, 


Rungamma,”  be  called,  and  Rungamma 
stretched  out  her  slender  arms  in  alarm 
as  if  to  keep  off  evil  news. 

Cinna  Swami  was  an  under-dressed 
man;  however,  his  dark  skin  seemed 
to  cover  all  deflciencies.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  trying  to  hide  his  white- 
toothed  smile  with  an  earthy  band. 

“What  is  thy  news?”  cried  Run¬ 
gamma  shrilly,  for  her  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  loud. 

“The  case  is  finished,  the  Tabook 
Peon  has  told  me  over  the  wall;  the 
Shirlstadar  also  says  the  same.” 

Batesia  ran  to  her  mother,  “My 
father  has  won!”  she  said,  in  a  clear 
Jubilant  tone. 

“TbA  Mudaliyar  has  won!”  Cinna 
Swami  asserted  triumphantly;  then, 
with  a  tongue  rolling  at  the  back  of 
bis  throat  he  told  them  bow  Cheeru, 
the  vile  woman,  bad  been  fined,  “ah, 
bah!  plenty  rupees!  and  bow  with  her 
craft  she  had  threatened  to  turn  the 
Mudaliyar  into  a  mud  lizard,  and  how 
the  young  collector  Dor6  bad  begun  to 
look  like  a  bat,  when,  luckily,  the 
Vakeel  snapped  bis  fingers  in  her  face 
and  so  turned  the  spell.” 

This  and  much  else  did  Cinna  Swami 
impart.  Rungamma  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  terror  as  she  heard  these  tales,  but 
Batesia  picked  up  her  garland;  she 
was  only  Just  in  time,  for  there,  com¬ 
ing  through  the  door  in  the  wail,  was 
the  Mudaliyar.  The  child  flew  down 
the  path  to  meet  him.  He  caught  her 
with  two  hands  round  the  little  bare 
waist  and  lifted  her  into  the  air.  In 
this  way  she  dropped  her  wreath  over 
his  head.  Rungamma  hurried  up, 
looking  wistfully,  at  her  husband. 

“I  am  thy  man,”  he  said  guessing 
her  fears;  ’’the  Malabar  witch  hath  not 
changed  one  hair.  Bah!  she  is  a  fool¬ 
ish  woman  and  hath  lost  rupees”;  then 
he  laughed. 

“Thou  art  brave!”  Rungamma  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  admiration  at  his  indif¬ 
ference. 
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“Shoo,”  he  replied,  feeling  a  hero,  “I 
only  did  my  duty.  This  is  what  the 
coilector  Dor§  says;  this  is  his  word. 
Hey!  Soomasoondrum,  if  more  men 
like  you  would  only  tackel  these  witch- 
women,  the  law  would  soon  cure  them. 
This  is  better  than  tooth-breaking  or 
beating  with  castor-oil  rods.  And  I 
say  all  that  is  true,  your  honor,  only 
these  poor  devils  fear  the  evil  eye,  so 
they  make  bunder-bust.” 

An  interested  group  listened  to  Soo- 
masoondrum’s  wise  remarks,  for  the 
servants  had  quickly  gathered  to  wel¬ 
come  him.  Batesia  patted  bis  turban 
and  whispered,  “O,  brave  father!  give 
these  a  sheep  to  rejoice  with!”  Her 
word  was  law.  “Ho!  Cinna  Swami,” 
he  cried,  “the  flower  of  the  garden  de¬ 
crees  that  a  sheep  must  be  eaten  to¬ 
night.”  Cinna  Swami’s  white  teeth 
seemed  more  extensive  than  ever. 

The  Mudaliyar  turned  to  his  wife, 
“And  thou,  mother  of  my  little  one, 
Shalt  have  a  new  jewel,”  he  said.  She 
was  still  looking  at  him  with  awe. 

“And  what  for  thy  daughter?”  asked 
the  little  one  gaily. 

"All  that  she  desires,”  her  father  re¬ 
plied,  for  he  certainly  was  also  like 
wax  in  her  bands. 

“Then  shalt  thou  come  to  my  To- 
masha,”  Batesia  cried,  remembering 
her  dolls  left  in  solitary  state. 

“That  may  I  not  do,”  Soomasoon¬ 
drum  said,  remorsefully,  "for  even  now 
does  Raman  wait  to  receive  the  news 
from  me.  It  is  important.  I  must  give 
order.” 

"True,”  said  Rungamma,  "he  is  thy 
tenant  whom  thou  hast  protected.” 

“Then  I  go  also,”  Batesia  decided, 
“in  the  bullock  bandi  with  thee;  and 
the  little  mother  will  care  for  Equeen 
and  Eprinchie.” 

Soomasoondrum  was  good-looking. 
He  had  a  benevolent  smile  and  a 
shrewd  glance.  His  prosperous  waist 
showed  clearly  to  the  Indian  eye  that 
be  had  wealth  and  position,  for  in  the 


East  stoutness  ennobles.  As  he  sat  in 
the  coach  opposite  bis  little  treasure 
there  could  be  no  happier  man.  Every¬ 
thing  had  come  to  him,  and  without 
long  waiting,  for  he  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life;  richer  than  even  people 
guessed,  and  father  of  a  young  son 
who  had  already  begun  to  gather  in 
rupees.  To  crown  ali,  he  was  father 
of  this  loveliest  girl-child. 

Little  Batesia  was  sitting  with 
tucked-up  feet  on  the  cushion,  radiant 
with  happiness,  singing  softly  to  her¬ 
self.  It  was  a  quaint  Tamil  song— 

If  the  bird  hath  no  feathers,  how  shall 
It  fly? 

The  Mudaliyar  listened,  and  then 
said:  “Thou  must  learn  English  songs, 
my  tender  one,  for  thou  art  a  Christian 
and  thy  godmother  is  an  English 
lady.” 

“I  have  learnt,”  she  replied,  nodding 
her  head  gravely.  “Shall  I  sing  about 
the  little  tnalef" 

Her  father  beamed  assent,  and  she 
piped: 

Where  are  loo  zoing  to  my  pretty  male. 
Where  are  loo  zoing  to? 

I’m  zoing  amiltin,  sir,  she  say. 

My  isbbusiness  for  toloo,  toloo. 

My  isbbusiness  for  toloo. 

Say  willoo  marry  me  my  pretty  male, 
Say  willoo  marry  me? 

Oyesslfoo  plea  kin’  sir,  she  say. 

Oh!  I  Illmarry  loo— o — o! 

Oh!  I  illmarry  loo. 

“Aha!”  cried  the  Mudaliyar,  wagging 
bis  head.  He  was  delighted. 

By  this  time  the  bullocks  bad  taken 
them  well  out  into  the  country,  jog¬ 
ging  steadily  along  a  level  road  be- 
twen  two  lakes.  The  sunset  sky  was 
reflected  in  the  waters.  Batesia  twist¬ 
ed  her  neck  to  watch  the  solemn  flight 
of  birds  high,  high  up  in  the  air.  "Were 
they  going  to  heaven?”  she  asked.  Her 
father  thought  not 

But  her  eyes  were  soon  obliged  to 
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come  down  to  the  earth,  for  yelping 
pariah  dogs  and  shouting  merry  chil¬ 
dren  hurried  out  to  receive  the  Muda- 
liyar  as  he  passed  through  the  village. 

Raman,  the  tenant,  was  sitting  on 
his  heels  in  front  of  his  mud-walled 
bouse  waiting  for  news. 

Soomasoondrum  descended  from  the 
coach  in  a  heavy  pompous  way.  All 
the  villagers  were  impressed  by  his 
dignity  and  by  his  beautiful  Nellore 
bullocks. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  impor¬ 
tant  talk  was  finished,  and  when  at 
last  the  Mudaliyar  came  back,  still 
having  “last  words,”  the  daylight  had 
gone  and  the  moon  had  risen. 

Batesia  was  asleep,  stretched  out 
upon  the  cushions,  with  the  moonlight 
bright  on  her  face.  Her  father  climbed 
up  into  the  coach  (noiselessly,  as  fat 
men  can),  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
She  awoke  in  a  moment,  and  her 
nimble  wits  knew  where  she  w'as,  al¬ 
though  her  eyes  were  full  of  sleep. 

“What  wonder  is  this?”  she  asked, 
“the  sun  was  in  the  sky  just  now,  and 
lo!  I  open  my  eyes  and  the  white  moon 
is  here.  "Who  gave  order  to  change 
this  way  so  quick?” 

“It  is  the  way  of  life,”  Soomasoon¬ 
drum  replied,  “first  one  thing,  then 
another,  now  food,  then  famine.  Soon 
these  waters  will  be  drawn  away,  and 
maybe  no  rain  will  bless  the  land.” 

His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  last 
season,  when  the  crops  had  failed. 

Batesia  went  on  with  the  idea— 

“Now  the  moon  has  no  clouds,  soon 
little  clouds  coming  from  one  corner,” 
her  eyes  strayed  over  the  pale  moon¬ 
lit  sky,  and  then  down  to  a  dark  build¬ 
ing  which  rose  against  it. 

“What  is  that  black  bill?”  she  asked. 

“Huh!  little  sleepy  one,  that  is  no 
hill.  Yonder  is  the  Tunkum,  the  place 
of  pure  gold!  Though  where  the  gold 
is  only  the  wicked  Rajah  knows,  and 
he  is  gone.  He  was  a  proud  Rajah! 
When,  because  of  his  bad  ways,  the 


English  Government  scolding— E-E-E? 
He  put  bis  big  diamonds  in  his  mouth. 
G-m-n-m!  they  went  down  his  throat, 
and  he  died  in  the  dark  place  beneath.” 

Batesia  clutched  at  her  father.  He 
smiled  at  her  fright,  and  went  on: 

“Often  in  days  gone  by  have  I  crept 
up  the  long  steps  fearing  the  bulldog 
lying  bidden  at  the  top;  many  times 
have  I  fied  before  that  Shaitan.  But 
Essmith  Dor6  was  a  good  gentleman; 
a  great  Shikar!  He  would  talk  about 
many  things  to  me  sitting  on  my  chair 
thinking  of  the  dark  place  beneath. 
There  was  the  treasure  wasting!  That 
was  a  sad  thought.  But  devils  slept 
there  also,  therefore  no  one  had  cour¬ 
age.  Snakes  there  were.  One  night 
two  punkah-wallahs  going  up  the  high 
stairs  saw  a  cobra  slipping,  slipping  on 
in  front.  Then  came  Essmith  Dor6, 
with  his  gun,  and  shot  up  the  narrow 
stair  and  the  big  snake  leaped  and 
fell.  The  sound  went  round— Poum! 
Poum!  and  every  stone  did  speak.” 

“I  fear!  I  fear!”  cried  Batesia,  nest¬ 
ling  up  to  her  father. 

“Poh,  what  harm  to  thee?  But  the 
Rajah  down  below  was  angry,  and  he 
woke  up  and  his  spirit  walked.” 

Then  she  cried  again:  “My  father! 
my  father!” 

But  Soomasoondrum  loved  the  feel  of 
the  little  clinging  creature,  and  went 
on. 

“Ho!  the  wicked  Rajah  walked,  and 
the  jewels  he  had  swallowed  shone  in 
his  bones  like  big  stars!  This  the 
Doresanng  saw;  then  did  she  become 
very  sick,  and  all  the  people  saying 
she  must  die.  But  Ramswami  prayed 
two  nights,  and,  behold,  the  lady  grew 
well!” 

The  Doresanng’s  recovery  gladdened 
Batesia.  “Dost  thou  know,  O  my  • 
father,  why  the  sick  lady  grew  well? 
Ramswami  only  praying  to  false  god. 
Then  the  true  God  listening  said,  ‘Poor 
man;  he  knows  nothing!  he  thinks  the 
false  god  can  hear,  but  his  prayer  is 
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good.  I  will  answer?  Seest  thou,  O 
wise  father,  this  is  how  it  came  to 
pass?” 

Soomasoondrum  looked  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  his  little  Christian.  “Thou  wilt 
grow  up  even  as  thy  godmother  de¬ 
sires,”  he  said  fondly;  then  he  added: 
“and  thou  art  all  my  heart  can  wish.” 

The  driver  had  chosen  another  way 
to  return;  it  brought  them  not  far  from 
the  gloomy  Tunkum,  and  as  they 
passed  they  saw  a  tall  man  striding  up 
the  broad  banyan  avenue  that  led  to  it. 

“Hi!  hi!  stay!”  Soomasoondrum 
called  out;  and  the  coach  stopped 
whilst  he  got  out  and  hurried  as  fast 
as  his  dignity  would  allow  him. 

“Daood  Khan!”  he  cried;  “Phwee-h! 
a  word  with  thee.  Thou  art  the  very 
man  I  want.” 

Daood  Khan  turned  back  at  this 
summons,  and  the  two  men  began  to 
talk. 

Now  little  Batesia  did  not  like  being 
left  alone,  for  she  was  afraid  of  the 
Bajab’s  wicked  spirit.  When  a  light 
suddenly  shone  from  the  dark  building 
she  Jumped  out  of  the  coach  in  a  panic 
to  run  to  her  father.  And  as  she  did 
so  an  evil  creature  sprang  from  the 
darkqess,  and,  bowling,  leaping,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  poured  out 
curses  upon  the  child  of  Soomasoon¬ 
drum.  It  was  Cheeru,  the  Malabar 
witch-woman.  Daood  Khan  was  the 
first  to  reach  her,  and  with  his  great 
hand  flung  her  violently  away.  He 
could  stay  to  do  no  more,  for  Batesia 
lay  still  upon  the  ground  like  a  little 
bird  shot  through  the  heart.  Then 
Soomasoondrum  came,  but  it  was 
Daood  Khan  who  picked  up  the  sweet 
thing  and  Lurried  to  the  coach.  “Get 
In,”  he  said  to  the  poor  father,  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses.  How¬ 
ever,  he  stumbled  into  his  place,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  evening  held 
the  child  in  his  arms— her  cheek 
pressed  against  the  withered  garland. 

“Drive  on,  drive!  ye  son  of  a  lame 


dog.  Beat!  spare  not!”  shouted  Daood 
Khan  as  the  bullocks  started.  He  ran 
ahead  like  the  wind,  and  sent  the  first 
man  he  saw  for  the  English  doctor. 
“Allah!  Allah!”  he  cried,  as  he  raced 
on  to  bear  the  news  to  Rungamma.  She 
was  waiting  at  the  door  in  the  wall, 
and  she  knew  before  he  told  her— for 
her  heart  had  not  warned  her  in  vain. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  Batesia  was 
still  unconscious,  but  before  long  she 
showed  signs  of  recovery.  The  doctor 
hastily  disappeared.  “Don’t  alarm  her 
now,  d’ye  see?  Let  her  think  it  all 
right,  and  give  her  this  to  drink.  I 
think,  Mudaliyar,  I’ll  Just  take  a  stroll 
in  your  garden.” 

The  air  smelt  sweet  with  tuberose 
and  gardenia.  Dr.  Filiben  paced  up 
and  down,  putting  what  he  had  heard 
together.  Presently  Soomasoondrum, 
with  his  turban  all  awry,  came  to  him. 
The  child  was  sleeping. 

“You  go  to  your  bed,”  the  kind  doc¬ 
tor  said  cheerily,  “and  very  likely  I 
may  call  early  in  the  morning.” 

But  when  be  came  again,  and  it  was 
early,  Batesia  was  In  a  fever.  “She 
does  not  move,”  Rungamma  said;  “she 
does  not  move.” 

The  fever  was  conquered,  however, 
and  the  delirium  that  was  with  it;  hut 
the  powerlessness  remained. 

“The  result  of  fever  and  fright,”  Dr. 
Filiben  explained;  “we  shall  have  to 
try  a  battery.”  And  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  when  he  found  this  fail. 

“We  must  cheer  her  up,”  he  said  to 
the  unhappy  parents,  “raise  her  spirits 
and  she’ll  raise  herself.  D’ye  see  that 
now?” 

Mr.  Howard  called  one  morning.  He 
had  tried  the  case,  and  had  laughed 
at  the  woman’s  threats;  and  now  he 
was  shocked  at  the  tragedy  of  the 
thing. 

“May  I  see  your  little  daughter?’  he 
asked  Soomasoondrum,  as  he  stood 
talking  to  him  at  the  garden  door. 
Soomasoondrum  was  delighted  at  the 
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Idea,  for  Howatt  Dor6  (as  the  natives 
called  him)  besides  being  courteous 
and  well-spoken  had  an  appearance  of 
dazzling  freshness.  His  close-cropped 
hair  shone  like  gold,  his  pink  and  white 
complexion  defied  the  Indian  sun,  the 
color  of  his  eyes  was  the  clear  blue  of 
a  baby’s,  and  his  red  lips,  hidden  by 
no  moustache,  showed  milk-white  teeth 
when  he  smiled!  And  his  clothes 
seemed  to  share  in  the  general  fresh¬ 
ness.  Everything  about  him  was  smart, 
and  fitted  his  well  set-up  figure. 

Little  Batesia  was  lying  on  a  bamboo 
cot,  which  had  been  placed  for  her  on 
the  fiat  roof  of  the  bouse.  She  was 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  new 
visitor.  She  admired  this  big  white 
Dor6. 

The  doctor  was  very  pleased  at  find¬ 
ing  the  young  civilian  there,  and  said 
so. 

“Ye  may  do  a  grand  thing  here,”  he 
declared,  “and  leave  me  and  my  bat¬ 
tery  behind,  for  I  have  not  a  doubt  of 
it  that  it  is  a  case  of  nerves.  If  only 
she  could  be  stirred  to  make  an  effort. 
The  little  darling!” 

After  this  Howatt  Dorg  paid  almost 
dally  visits  to  the  child  with  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  in  bis  pockets  to 
amuse  her.  An  extraordinary  pen¬ 
wiper  made  by  his  little  sister,  bis 
diamond  fox  pin  and  a  note  book  in 
which  be  drew  pictures.  His  friends 
delared  he  was  scarcely  safe  in  their 
rooms  with  bis  mania  for  collecting 
little  things. 

One  afternoon  Soomasoondnim  car¬ 
ried  Batesia  down  the  grass  walk  to 
a  little  Tope  further  on,  where  his 
choice  grafted  mangoes  and  Guindy 
plantains  grew.  Ginna  Swami  and  the 
water-carrier  were  busy  close  by  at 
the  well.  The  sing-song  and  the  creak 
and  plash  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
the  surroundings.  But  Batesia  was  si¬ 
lent  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  there  since  the  dolls’  Tomasha; 
she  was  perhaps  thinking  of  that 


happy  afternoon.  Soomasoondrum  as¬ 
sumed!  an  air  of  unnatural  liveliness. 
Batesia  wondered  sometimes  over  her 
father’s  noisy,  strange  manner.  Poor 
man!  bis  heart  was  breaking,  and  he 
played  the  fool  badly. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when 
he  saw  Howatt  Dor6  coming  towards 
them.  His  terrier,  “Bop,”  followed  at 
his  heels. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mudallyar,”  he' 
said,  “I  have  brought  my  dog  Bop  to 
show  to  little  Barley  Sugar.  What  a 
ripping  place  to  bring  her  to!  Don’t 
you  like  being  here,  little  one?  Shall 
I  stay  and  read  my  Tapal  before  I  go 
on  for  tennis?” 

Batesia  looked  at  him  smiling;  she 
liked  being  called  Barley  Sugar. 

Howatt  Dor6  sat  down.  “Look  here. 
Barley  Sugar.  I  have  taught  Bop  to 
sit  up  (sit  up.  Bop,  and  look  amiable! 
There!)  Well!  although  you  and  I  are 
such  friends  you  have  not  yet  sat  up 
once  to  please  me.  Try.  I’ll  give  you 
a  lesson  now!”  as  he  spoke  he  put  out 
bis  arm,  “Gome,  catch  hold  with  your 
little  paws  and  see  how  high  you  can 
sit”  Batesia  put  up  her  hands  obedi¬ 
ently,  but  a  look  of  terror  came  into 
her  face,  and  she  let  them  drop.  “I 
can  nott!  I  can  nott!”  she  said  hope¬ 
lessly,  “becalause  vile  woman  curlurs- 
ing  my  bones.” 

“You  silly  little  owl,”  Howatt  Dorft 
protested,  in  the  tenderest  way,  “it  is 
only  that  you  are  such  a  precious 
coward— if  that  vile  woman  cursed  yon 
till  she  was  blue  in  the  face  she  could 
not  really  hurt  yon.  Now  try  again!” 

“I  can  nott!”  wept  the  little  creature. 

Howatt  Dor6  lent  forward  with  bis 
bands  on  his  knees.  “Well— she  has 
frightened  you,  that  is  clear.  What 
shall  we  do  to  the  wicked  old  thing?”, 

Batesia  paused  a  moment,  then  said 
softly,  “Ginna  Swami  saying  can  nott 
find  now.  That  woman  quick  turning 
into  esnake— perhaps  gone  to  wicked 
Rajah  House.” 
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“But,  Barley  Sugar,”  Howatt  Dor6 
remonstrated,  “you  kuow  that  is  fool¬ 
ish  talk.” 

The  child  continued,  “Cinna  Swami 
saying  when  she  coming  back  plenty 
people  cutting  plenty  stick.” 

“By  Jove!  to  beat  her  with?” 

“And  Cinna  Swami  getting  big 
book.” 

“What?  to  swing  her  with?” 

“Cinna  Swami  saying  yes.  I  saying 
no.  For  why?  I  curliscbian  child.  I 
forgive.” 

“Quite  right,  quite  right,”  Howatt 
Dor6  approved.  “You  are  a  dear  good 
little  person.  But  Daood  Khan  has 
got  his  eye  upon  the  old  Horror.  He’ll 
bring  her  to  me.  You  don’t  mind  my 
taking  her  in  band,  do  you?” 

Batesia’s  eyes  fell  upon  bis  hands  as 
he  spoke.  “You  may.  Your  hands  are 
white  and  curlean,”  she  replied,  and 
they  certainly  were,  with  pink  nails 
such  as  no  Indian  ever  bad. 

“And  now  that  is  settled,”  Howatt 
Dor6  said  cheerfully,  “I  am  going  to 
look  at  my  letters.  Here  is  a  picture 
paper  for  you.  Just  come  all  the  way 
from  England.” 

Batesia  became  quite  cheerful.  She 
found  a  picture  that  she  wanted  to 
bear  about.  Soomasoondrum  sitting  on 
the  ground  explained.  It  was  the 
Queen  visiting  the  soldiers  in  Netley 
Hospital.  Howatt  Dor6  left  the  father 
and  child  happy  together,  and  went 
rather  late  to  his  tennis.  On  his  way 
home  he  met  the  collector,  who 
said: 

“I’ve  just  sent  you  some  papers, 
Howard;  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
start  early  to-morrow.  You’ll  see  that 
it  is  important.” 

He  had  to  go,  of  course,  and  he  went 
to  the  doctor’s  bungalow  after  dinner 
to  tell  him.  The  doctor  was  furious. 
“I  can’t  spare  you,”  he  said;  “you 
are  my  assistant  partner,  and  just  as 
you  are  about  to  work  miracles!  I 
have  been  to  the  Mudaliyar’s  to-night 


and  found  the  poor  little  young  child 
a  world  better.” 

Howard  was  pleased.  “We  talked 
about  the  whole  affair  and  I  bullied 
her.  Thought  It  did  her  good,  poor 
little  kiddie!” 

“And  so  it  did,”  agreed  the  doctor, 
“gets  it  off  her  nerves.  These  neurotic 
cases  want  a  deal  of  tact,  and  a  bright 
and  beautiful  ornament  like  yourself  is 
the  one  to  use  it!” 

Howard  smoked  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  then  asked:  “You  don’t 
think  there  is  anything  radically 
wrong?” 

“Ornoo!”  the  doctor  replied  hastily, 
in  a  soft  deprecating  Irish  voice,  “Or¬ 
noo!  You’ll  see  how  she’ll  be  getting 
over  it  with  care.  It  is  nothing  but 
hysteria— so  I  think.” 

“Hysteria  doesn’t  seem  the  right 
word,  Flliben,  for,  don’t  you  know,  she 
has  such  a  lot  of  self-control  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“But  that  word  means  much,”  the 
doctor  explained,  “and  I  declare  I 
shall  have  a  touch  of  it  myself,  if  you 
ore  going  against  me  like  this.  Faith! 
I’ll  write  a  medical  certificate  that  you 
are  unfit  for  duty!” 

Howard  laughed. 

“Tell  the  little  thing  that  I  have  or¬ 
dered  more  pictures  for  her,  and  a  box 
of  soldiers  from  Madras!” 

Dr.  Flliben  watched  Howard  as  he 
left  the  compound.  “And  to  think  I’ll 
have  to  fill  the  place  of  that  young 
Apollo!”  he  murmured. 

He  did  his  best,  however,  when  he 
paid  his  next  visit.  After  making  pro¬ 
fessional  inquiries,  he  sat  down  by  a 
lovely  plumbago  bush  and  pulled  a 
“Graphic”  out  of  his  bulgy  pocket. 

At  that  time  every  paper  was  filled 
with  soldier  pictures.  And  the  doctor 
knew  all  about  them!  Each  man  bad 
a  thrilling  history  of  his  own,  and  to 
each  was  given  a  well-deserved  re¬ 
ward. 

The  sick  soldiers  visited  by  her  Maj- 
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esty  recovered  at  once,  and  the  Queen 
made  gracious  speeches  to  them  all. 

When  the  soldiers  arrived,  spick  and 
apan,  from  Madras,  and  the  Queen  in 
her  bath  chair  was  cut  out  of  the. 
picture  and  stuck  upon  cardboard  with 
a  prop,  a  great  review  took  place. 

The  wounded  soldiers  lay  on  the 
ground  until  spoken  to  by  their  sover¬ 
eign,  after  which  they  “got  well”  and 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  Then 
Dr.  Flllben  sang  “The  Soldiers  of  the 
Queen,”  and  finished  off  with  the  na¬ 
tional  air.  His  voice  was  a  touching 
tenor,  which  appealed  to  ears  trained 
and  untrained.  Rungamma’s  soft  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  child,  who  seemed 
strangely  excited. 

Cinpp  Swami  stole  after  the  doctor 
as  he  was  leaving  and  presented  him 
with  a  large  white  button-bole. 

“Now  what  are  ye  giving  me  this 
for?”  he  asked. 

But  Cinna  Swami  could  only  ejacu¬ 
late  “Ah  bah!”  and  try  to  hide  his 
mouth  whilst  the  doctor  worked  the 
big  stalks  into  his  coat. 

Good  ugly  little  man!  his  brown  hol- 
land  coat  bumi)ed  up  at  the  neck,  and 
his  trousers  were  all  crumpled  and 
baggy;  but  the  beauty  of  a  kind  heart 
showed  in  his  face.  On  bis  way  home 
he  met  two  young  civilians. 

“Hullo,  Flllben!”  they  called  out, 
“have  you  come  from  your  wedding?” 

“Ornoo,”  he  replied,  looking  down  at 
his  white  fiowers;  “not  so  bad  as  all 
that;  but  I  have  just  been  visiting  a 
poor  little  wee  sick  child  who  is  paying 
the  costs  of  her  father’s  law  suit.” 

The  next  day  many  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  doctor  about  the  little  wee 
lick  child.  But  with  his  happy,  obtuse 
Irish  nature  be  saw  no  jokes,  good  or 
bad,  unless  they  were  explained  to 
him.  He  could  only  make  them. 

But  Batesia  did  not  thrive,  she  lost 
interest  in  everything;  the  soldiers 
even.  Rungamma  told  the  doctor  so, 
in  her  halting  English. 


“No  very  better,  eating  no,  talking 
no,  onalee  thinking,  thinking  plentee 
too  much.” 

Soomasoondrum  at  the  other  end  of 
the  garden  was  weakly  crying.  The 
doctor  became  distracted. 

“Now  what  in  the  world  are  ye 
about?”  he  said  sharply;  “do  you  want 
to  depress  the  poor  baby?  And  I’m 
thinking  of  a  plan  that  will  do  her  a 
deal  more  good  than  that!  There  is 
a  friend  of  mine  now  in  Madras.  He 
is  a  grand  doctor,  be  is!  And  what 
with  travelling  in  a  train,  and  looking 
here  and  looking  there,  why,  a  journey 
would  do  a  cure  in  Itself!” 

The  doctor’s  soft,  breathless  brogue, 
and  bis  decorative  way  of  putting 
things  carried  comfort  to  the  father, 
and  he  agreed  to  the  plan.  But,  al¬ 
though  partly  reassured,  be  could  not 
sleep  that  night.  At  last  be  crept  into 
the  child’s  room.  A  cocoa-nut  oil  lamp 
sufficiently  lit  up  the  place  for  him  to 
see  Rungamma  lying  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  the  cot,  motionless  in  her 
tightly  wrapped  blanket.  Batesia  was 
lying  high  upon  red  pillows,  and  her 
lovely  little  face  seemed  to  him  too 
beautiful  to  be  looked  at.  He  squatted 
down  and  buried  his  head  in  his  arms; 
then  a  fear  came  to  him,  and  he  lis¬ 
tened  nervously.  Her  breathing  could 
he  heard,  but  it  was  irregular,  and  a 
sudden  sob  made  him  bold  enough  to 
look  at  her.  Although  her  eyes  were 
shut  she  was  not  asleep,  and  below  the 
long  lashes  he  could  see  traces  of  tears. 

“Thou  art  not  asleep,  little  fiower  of 
the  night,”  he  said  tenderly.  “Dost 
thou  dream?  Tell  thy  father  of  what 
thou  art  thinking.” 

Batesia  felt  for  his  hand.  “I  am 
thinking,  my  father,  of  the  great 
Equeen,”  she  murmured. 

“Aha!”  cried  Soomasoondrum,  re¬ 
lieved,  “and  thou  hast  not  forgotten 
Eprinchie  her  son?” 

“It  is  of  the  great  Equeen  only  that 
I  think;  and  of  her  soldiers.  She  has 
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looked  at  them  and,  behold,  they  are 
well!  O  little  father!  if  she  could  look 
on  me— I  too  should  be  well.  But 
now,  never-never”;  then  she  sobbed 
outright. 

“Shu!  shu!”  he  said  soothingly,  “thou 
Shalt  be  well  by  the  full  of  the  moon, 
my  princess.” 

Ba tesla  continued,  still  sobbing:  “It 
was  in  the  light  of  the  moon  that  the 
evil  woman  cursed  my  bones.  Now 
only  the  great  Equeen  can  make  them 
well.” 

Soomasoondrum  felt  the  little  form 
begin  to  tremble. 

“Then  shall  we  go  to  England,”  he 
said  decidedly. 

“How  can  we  go  to  England,  O  my 
father!” 

“This  can  we  do,  thou,  I  and  thy 
mother.  I  say  true  word.”  He  spoke 
with  conviction,  and  with  a  swift  joy 
In  thinking  there  was  something  clear¬ 
ly  to  be  done. 

Batesia  began  to  coo  “My  father,  my 
father”;  but  the  overflow  of  tears 
could  not  so  quickly  be  dried— she 
smiled  and  shook  and  sobbed. 

Her  father  hushed  her.  “Shu  shu! 
Thou  must  sleep  now,  and  thy  father 
most  make  ready.  Sleep,  sleep,  my 
little  star,  sleep,  sleep— sleep  whilst 
thy  father  maketh  plans.  First  the 
train,  then  the  big  ship.  Thou  shalt 
travel  as  a  rich  man’s  daughter.” 

“O  best  of  fathers,  art  thou  rich?” 

“On  this  Journey  thy  father  is  rich. 
Everyone  asking.  Who  is  this  rich  In¬ 
dian  gentleman?  His  wife  hath  costly 
shawls  worth  thousand  rupees.  Her 
Jewels  are  shining;  and  for  the  little 
daughter,  ah,  bah!  nothing  Is  good 
enough!  Then  by  and  by  the  great 
Equeen,  looking  at  this  family,  will 
smile  and - ” 

Soomasoondrum  ceased  speaking,  for 
a  fluttering  breath  came  from  Batesla’s 
lips.  The  pretty  child  was  asleep. 

As  the  father  withdrew,  the  mother 
emerged  from  her  blanket  and  softly 


slid  into  his  place.  She  bad  beard  all. 

It  mattered  little  to  her  where  they 
went  so  long  as  her  child  recovered. 

After  a  few  hours’  sleep  Soomasoon¬ 
drum  hurried  off  to  see  the  doctor.  He 
was  having  tea  in  his  veranda,  looking 
humpier  than  ever  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  stiffness  of  freshly  washed  brown 
holland. 

“So  you  are  taking  my  little  small 
wee  patient  away  from  me,  Mudali?” 
be  said,  when  be  beard  the  decision. 
“Anyhow,  I’m  not  the  one  to  blame  ye 
—for  haven’t  I  told  you  now  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  nerves?  Well,  well,  you 
are  a  father  in  a  thousand.  May  your 
Journey  be  a  success,  and  blessings 
attend  it!” 

Soomasoondrum  lost  no  time  In  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements.  He  knew  very  well 
what  to  do,  for  he  bad  often  assisted 
In  sending  off  English  families.  He 
put  bis  affairs  in  order,  and  tele¬ 
graphed  for  a  cabin,  and  he  engaged 
a  servant,  a  Madrasee,  who  bad  had 
much  experience  in  travelling.  The 
coach  and  bullocks  sold  for  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  given  for  them.  He 
seemed  to  attract  money.  Only  that 
morning  a  post  brought  a  letter  from 
bis  bankers  telling  him  of  a  large  sum 
made  by  one  of  his  recent  transactions. 
He  chuckled  when  he  remembered  the 
child’s  question:  “Art  thou  rich,  O  best 
of  fathers?” 

Howatt  Dorfl  bad  been  kept  longer 
out  in  the  district  than  he  bad  expect¬ 
ed.  When  be  arrived  at  the  Rajabram 
station  early  one  morning  (fresh  and 
fair  as  usual,  although  be  had  been 
travelling  all  night)  he  was  astonished 
to  see  Sosmasoondrum  on  the  platform. 

“Hullor*  he  called  out;  “what  are 
yon  doing  here,  Mudaliyar?  And  bow 
is  little  Barley  Sugar?” 

Soomasoondrum  answered  pnfflly,  ^ 
“She  is  here,  your  honor,”  and  be 
pointed  to  her  in  the  arms  of  an  im¬ 
portant  looking  man.  “We  are  going 
to  England,  your  honor,”  he  spoke 
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Uurriedly,  and  climbed  up  Into  the  car- 
liage. 

“To.  see  the  great  Equeen,”  little 
Batesla  added,  smiling  at  Howatt  Dor6 
over  the  servant’s  shoulder  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  master. 

Rungamma  went  last. 

“The  doctor  must  tell  me  all  about 
this,”  Howatt  Dord  said;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  saw  him  jump  into  the  next 
compartment. 

“Is  Rajahram  deserted?”  Howatt 
Dor6  asked,  “and  are  you  off  to  Eng¬ 
land  also,  Filiben?” 

“Only  as  far  as  Madras,  worse  luck,” 
replied  the  doctor,  looking  dowm  at 
him.  His  chin  was  black  with  court 
plaister— he  had  cut  himself  horribly 
whilst  shaving.  Howard  could  hear 
no  more,  he  had  to  stand  back,  for 
some  natives,  bent  upon  travelling, 
were  hurrj-ing  to  and  fro  like  fright¬ 
ened  fowls. 

It  was  only  when  on  board  that  the 
Mudaliyar’s  active  mind  took  rest — 
complete,  overpowering  rest— for  he 
was  too  ill  to  think  about  anything. 
After  a  few  days  of  unspeakable 
wretchedness,  however,  he  became  bet¬ 
ter,  and  then  he  w’as  able  to  go  up 
on  deck.  Batesia  was  there,  comfort¬ 
ably  arranged  upon  her  pretty  pillows, 
Rungamma,  in  a  w’hite  sari,  sat  by  her 
child.  Lazarus  was  a  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vant.  Already  the  little  one  seemed 
better,  she  was  no  longer  listless.  A 
good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the 
Indians  by  the  passengers  on  board. 
Mrs.  Martin  (or  Mrs.  Martinet,  as  she 
was  generally  called)  was  the  first  to 
speak  to  them.  She  very  soon  knew 
the  Soomasoondrum  story,  and  took  a 
kind,  common-sense  view  of  it. 

“You  only  did  your  duty,  Mr.  Sooma¬ 
soondrum,  in  having  that  woman 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  but  you 
were  wrong  in  letting  the  child  be  out 
so  late.  That  teas  a  fault,  punctuality 
is  so  particularly  desirable  for  young 
children.  In  bed  by  eight.  That  is  the 


time,  Ml'S.  Soomasoondrum;  and  if  only 
you  had  taught  the  important  lesson 
of  obedience,  ready  obedience,  why,  you 
would  not  have  had  any  trouble  like 
this.  Nonsense!  You  would  have  said 
jump  up,  and  the  child  would  have 
jumped  up  Avithout  thinking.  Implicit 
obedience.  That  is  what  I  insist  upon, 
ask  the  Colonel  If  I  do  not.” 

“Mrs.  Martin  most  certainly  does,” 
the  Colonel  said  quickly.  He  was  her 
great  admirer,  and  a  meek  little  man. 
He  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be 
sheltered  by  his  masterly  wife  and  to 
back  her  statements. 

“As  to  the  woman’s  curses,”  Mrs. 
Martin  continued,  “they  were  really 
nothing  to  mind.  Tramps  curse  every¬ 
where  on  the  English  highroads,  and 
I  have  heard  people  tcho  ought  to  know 
better  say  very  strange  things.  You 
should  hear  some  of  our  soldiers’ 
wives.  Dreadful!” 

“Dreadful!”  echoed  the  Colonel. 

Mrs,  Martin  nodded  to  him.  “You 
need  not  wait.”  she  said;  “I  am  going 
to  stay  with  the  child.”  And  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  pair  of  scissors  and  scraps  of 
paper,  and  cut  out  tables  and  chairs 
and  all  sorts  of  odd  things. 

One  morning,  when  Lazarus  carried 
Batesia  up  on  deck  she  saw  a  tall  lady 
coming  towards  her,  holding  a  child  by 
the  hand.  Her  arm  was  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  for  he  was  skipping  and 
jumping  IlkQ  a  kid  at  the  end  of  its 
tether. 

Batesia’s  little  heart  pattered  wildly. 

This  beautiful  boy  must  be  Ep- 
rlnchie! 

He  was  dressed  in  a  white  sailor 
suit,  and  his  golden  curls  fell  OA'er  the 
square  collar.  His  cheeks  were  pink, 
and  his  eyes  shone.  Oh!  he  was  many 
times  more  beautiful  than  her  Ep- 
rlnchie  left  behind  in  a  box.  This  was 
the  real  one. 

Whilst  she  was  looking  at  him,  he 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  wheeling  sud¬ 
denly  right  in  front  of  his  mother 


asked  in  an  audible  wtiisper,  who  that 
little  girl  was? 

“I  don’t  know,  darling,”  his  mother 
replied;  “but  I  am  afraid  she  is  ill. 
Shall  we  go  and  see?” 

He  lost  no  time  and  went  off  without 
waiting,  and  said:  “How  do  you  do? 

I  am  sorry  you  are  ill.  Where  do  you 
come  fwom?” 

Batesia  panted  a  little,  “Folum  Ma¬ 
dras,  your  honor.” 

“I  come  fwom  Egypt,”  he  went  on, 
making  conversation,  “and  I  have  wid- 
den  a  tamel.  Have  you  widden  a 
tamel?” 

“No-a,”  Batesia  answered  humbly. 

Lazarus  Interposed:  “This  little  fe¬ 
male  child,  Tamil  child,  onalee  daugh¬ 
ter  of  rich  man.” 

Humphrey  did  not  understand;  he 
continued:  “Joseph  went  to  Egypt,  so 
did  Moses  and  me  and  Mum.” 

“Moses  is  dead,”  Batesia  murmured, 
glad  to  know  something. 

“Evewyone  is  dead  in  the  Old  Tes- 
samin,”  Humphrey  said,  with  an  air 
of  superior  knowledge.  He  was  indeed 
a  Prince.  Then  Batesia  ventured  to 
say:  “Perlease,  your  honor,  is  the 
gereat  Equeen  you  gereat  mother,  sit¬ 
ting  in  black  chair  in  this  ship?” 

Humphrey  was  puzzled.  Lazarus  ex¬ 
plained,  “This  amusing  little  Indy 
thinking  that  your  honor’s  parent  is 
the  gereat  Queen.” 

Humphrey  showed  all  his  little  white 
teeth  laughing. 

“Do  you  weally  fink  I  am  the  Pwince 
of  Wales?  You  silly  little  girl!  He 
is  a  gwown  up  man  eighty!  twenty!  ten 
years  old!  I  am  sits!  and  my  name 
is  Humfy  Mawylands.” 

At  this  climax  Lady  Marylands  came 
up. 

“She  finks  I  am  the  Pwince  of 
Wales,”  cried  Humphrey,  pulling  his 
mother’s  gown. 

“Never  mind,”  she  replied,  trying  to 
repress  him.  Then  she  spoke  to  Ba¬ 
tesia. 


“You  dear  little  thing,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  ill.  Are  you  going  to  Eng¬ 
land?” 

“I  want  to  see  the  gereat  Equeen,” 
Batesia  replied,  pathetically;  her  voice 
trembled,  for  the  excitement  had  upset 
her. 

“And  why  do  you  want  to  see  her?” 
Lady  Marylands  asked. 

Batesia’s  face  assumed  a  look  of 
strange  fixity,  the  scene  that  her  baby 
mind  bad  arranged  came  clearly  before 
her. 

“First  the  peons  and  the  horses,  then 
the  gereat  Equeen  in  big  carriage. 
What  for  that  little  child  there,  gereat 
Equeen  asking.  Then  I  saying— 0 
gereat  Equeen!  look  upon  poor  little 
subject,  evil  woman  curlursing  my 
bones!  gereat  Equeen  blessing  making 
well.  Ever  paray.” 

The  walling  child  voice  brought  tears 
Into  Lady  Maryland’s  eyes.  She  knelt 
down  and  kissed  the  little  clasped 
bands.  She  did  not  understand  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  could  only  caress 
her. 

Then  Soomasoondrum  came,  sleek 
and  shining  from  the  hands  of  a  bar¬ 
ber,  and  explained  everything  to  Lady 
Marylands,  standing  a  little  away  from 
the  children. 

Humphrey,  who  had  been  carefully 
listening  to  Batesia,  questioned  her  on 
the  subject. 

“Were  you  pwaylng  to  false  gods?” 
“No-a!”  she  replied,  reproachfully, 
“I  do  not  paray  to  false  gods.  I  was 
paraylng  to  the  great  Equeen  to  make 
little  subject  well.  That  is  why  going 
to  Englands.” 

“You  should  pway  to  God,”  Humph¬ 
rey  said  solemnly;  “He  can  hear  you 
anywhere,  ever  so  far  off,  in  Injah 
even!  But  of  course  the  Queen  can 
only  hear  you  when  you  go  twite 
close.” 

Batesia  bad  her  reason  for  going  to 
England,  “God  putting  gereat  Equeen 
on  fronie  to  listen  to  foor  subjects”; 
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and  that  sounded  right  enough  to 
Humphrey. 

Those  were  happy  days  for  Batesia 
with  the  white  sailor  boy  taking  care 
of  her.  He  had  a  tender  heart,  full  of 
chivalry  for  the  helpless  little  girl.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  found  she  was  an  excellent 
listener,  and  she  never  “contadickied” 
him  as  his  sister  at  home  dared  to  do. 
Batesia  admired  all  that  he  said  and 
did,  and  when  on  Sunday  he  pulled  off 
his  hat  devoutly  and  sang  hymns,  she 
thought  that  if  he  were  not  the  Prince 
he  was  at  all  events  very  like  an  angel. 
She  knew,  however,  that  angels  never 
wore  trousers.  The  missionary’s  wife 
had  plenty  of  their  pictures,  and  they 
were  dressed  quite  differently.  The 
weather  became  very  disagreeable,  and 
there  was  a  storm  which  upset  every¬ 
thing— Soomasoondrum  most  of  all— 
and  it  grew  intensely  cold.  But  one 
afternoon,  when  the  sea  was  smoother, 
Lazarus  carried  Batesia  up  on  deck  to 
stay  for  a  short  time.  Humphrey, 
with  very  pink  cheeks,  ran  to  welcome 
her.  He  said: 

“What  do  you  fink?  Your  Howatt 
Dor6  is  my  uncle  George!  Isn’t  that 
fummie?  I  bemember  him  twite  well. 
He  shot  with  a  gun.  I  yooked  at  him. 
Aren’t  you  glad  you  are  coming  to  us? 
I  am.  You  are  to  stay  in  the  norf 
lodge,  the  Taptain  says  he  would  like 
to  live  there.  I  wish  you  could  wun 
about.  But  never  mind!  Adle  will 
play  with  you.  She  is  eight  years  old 
and  bigger  than  me!  She  loves  dolls, 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  a  tea- 
party.’’ 

Only  a  few  hours  later  the  captain 
went  up  to  Lady  Marylands.  He  looked 
very  grave  and  said  bluntly:  “There  is 
bad  news.  The  Queen  Is  dead.’’ 

“Dead!’’  repeated  Lady  Marylands, 
“oh!  are  you  quite  sure?’’ 

He  nodded,  and  gave  her  a  paper 
that  the  pilot  bad  brought,  and  passed 
on  without  speaking. 

Soomasoondrum  was  on  deck  when 


he  heard  the  news— his  thoughts  fiew 
to  bis  little  one.  Here  was  an  end  to 
all  their  hopes.  He  staggered  to  a  seat 
breathing  heavily. 

“The  por  Rindo’s  took  bad,’’  a  sailor 
told  the  steward  as  be  hurried  by;  and 
the  steward,  full  of  sympathy,  went  to 
see  to  him.  Everyone  knew  the  reason 
of  the  Mudaliyar’s  journey. 

Lady  Marylands  also  thought  of  Ba¬ 
tesia— little  Batesia  with  her  one  idea. 
She  went  down  and  knocked  at  the 
cabin  door.  Rungamma  opened  it  soft¬ 
ly.  “The  child  has  fever,’’  she  said, 
“talking,  sleeping,  talking.”  Then 
Lady  Marylands  drew  her  away  and 
broke  the  news. 

“Ai!  Ai!  Ai!”  was  all  Rungamma 
could  say,  and  Lady  Marylands  found 
it  very  difiicult  to  go  on  speaking. 

“You  must  not  tell  the  little  one  yet,” 
she  said,  “keep  her  down  here,  and  the 
children  can  tell  her  when  we  are  at 
Marylands,  they  will  do  it  best.”  As 
she  spoke  she  placed  her  band  affec¬ 
tionately  upon  Rungamma’s  shoulder, 
and  after  a  little  pause  said:  “There 
remains  our  gracious  Princess.  The 
new— new  Queen.” 

But  when  the  time  came  for  going 
on  shore  Batesia  was  still  feverish, 
and  the  doctor  advised  her  staying  the 
night  at  Southampton.  He  told  the 
Mudallyar  of  a  little  inn  close  to  the 
station  kept  by  some  people  he  knew. 
“You  will  find  them  very  obliging,”  he 
said,  and  so  they  were.  Batesia  was 
carried  to  a  comfortable  bed-room 
where  a  good  fire  was  burning  in  a 
large  old-fashioned  grate.  The  warmth 
cheered  her  as  she  lay  in  the  midst  of 
blankets. 

Lazarus  went  to  fetch  some  coffee, 
and  Rungamma  began  to  unpack  her 
curious  bundles. 

Presently  a  rosy-cheeked  chamber¬ 
maid  hurried  into  the  room.  “Would  you 
like  some  hot  water?”  she  asked;  “and 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?” 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  Batesia. 
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“Well,  I  never!”  she  exclaimed,  “you 
are  a  picture!  a  regular  little  heasteru 
princess!  You  have  never  been  in 
England  before,  have  you,  dearie?  And 
to  think  of  your  coming  at  such  a  time, 
with  our  good  Queen  lying  dead." 

Rungamma  sprang  up  from  her  un¬ 
packing  and  signed  silence.  Her  face 
was  wild  with  emotion.  It  amazed 
the  chambermaid. 

“Heathen  nations  have  odd  man¬ 
ners,”  she  thought,  and  she  left  the 
room,  feeling  hurt.  At  the  door  she 
met  Soomasoondrum  who  had  come 
cautiously  upstairs  rather  breathless. 
He  went  in  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

The  Queen  was  dead. 

The  little  one  seemed  to  be  asleep. 

Rungamma  stood  by  the  bedside. 

A  gilt  clock  ticked  noisily  on  the 
chimneypiece,  and  Soomasoondrum  be¬ 
gan  to  doze. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Batesia  opened 
her  eyes. 

“O  my  father!  my  mother!”  she 
cried,  “the  gereat  Equeen  is  calling.” 

As  she  spoke  the  sweet  slip  of  a 
child  jumped  up  in  the  bed.  Her  head 
was  thrown  back,  her  arms  were  out¬ 
stretched,  and  she  seemed  about  to 
fly.  Soomasoondrum  was  only  just  in 
time  to  catch  her. 


George  Howard  had  been  away  from 
Rajahram  upon  short  leave.  He  was 
now  finishing  it  off  at  Madras,  where 
he  had  come  to  meet  a  cousin  who  was 
to  arrive  that  day  from  England. 
Whilst  he  ate  his  breakfast  at  the  club, 
he  read  a  letter  which  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Filiben.  It  was  all 
about  the  poor  little  small  wee  child,  and 
had  evidently  been  written  in  a  hurry. 

Dear  Apollo,— My  old  friend  Goodgame 
has  been  staying  here,  and  I  have  told 
him  about  little  Batesia.  He  says  it 
is  without  doubt  a  pure  case  of  hyp¬ 
notism,  the  clearest  he  has  ever  met 
with,  and  he  is  a  big  man  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


“Hypnotization  by  the  excitement  of 
the  sense  of  sight”  (the  old  scarecrow’s 
sudden  and  awful  appearance). 

“By  excitement  of  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.”  (Curses  seem  to  have  been 
Cheeru’s  great  speciality,  the  child 
dwelt  upon  the  cursing  of  her  bones.) 
“And  also  hypnotization  by  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  personality”  (which  w’as  every¬ 
thing  it  ought  not  to  be).  And  the 
poor  little  small  child  had  heard  such 
fearful  tales  of  the  old  woman’s  ghast¬ 
ly  powers,  that  her  tender  young  mind 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  action. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  child  has  not 
been  killed  by  the  strain,  but  now  that 
the  old  witch  is  no  more,  I  hope  and 
trust  it  will  all  come  right. 

In  hot,  very  hot  haste,  yours, 

.  P.  Filiben. 

/ 

Howard  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 
“Good  old  Filiben,”  he  thought,  “he 
has  a  warm  heart  as  w'ell;  what  he 
writes  is  very  curious.  Poor  little  Bar¬ 
ley  Sugar!  I  hope  she  is  skipping 
about  at  Marjiands  by  this  time.” 

Then  he  drove  down  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  almost  the  first  person  he 
saw  was  Soomasoondrum  Mudaliyar. 

Soomasoondrum,  grown  old,  with 
stooping  shoulders  and  shuttling  step. 
A  woman  with  a  shawl  drawn  over  her 
face  followed  him.  Lazarus,  looking 
hideous  in  a  black  turban,  was  close 
by. 

Howard  went  up  to  them.  “What! 
back  again  so  soon  Mudali?”  he  said; 
“and  how - ” 

Then  he  stopped,  for  he  suddenly  un¬ 
derstood. 

Soomasoondrum  began  to  answer, 
but  his  voice  w’as  high  and  w’eak,  and 
no  words  would  come.  Lazarus  gestic¬ 
ulated  from  behind. 

Little  Barley  Sugar! 

Howard  forgot  his  cousin,  and 
walked  with  his  head  bent  by  the 
Mudaiiyar’s  side.  He  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions,  but  Lazarus  came  near  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him. 

“Dying  after  Queen— first  hearing 


news.’ 
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Howard  made  no  answ'er;  then  he  re¬ 
membered  something,  “Cheeru  died  at 
that  time”— he  spoke  as  if  to  himself. 
Soomasoondrum  looked  at  him  in  a 
dull,  dazed  way. 

“She  w'as  killed  by  lightning,”  How¬ 
ard  added. 

Tb«  OornhUl  Magmilii*. 


Soomasoondrum  flung  up  his  arms. 

“My  enemy  is  dead,”  he  cried  in  a 
harsh,  exulting  voice;  “the  child  hath 
won  her  case,  the  Queen  judging.” 

His  eyes  flashed.  He  straightened  his 
back  and  walked  on  proudly.  Run- 
gamma  followed  with  her  face  hidden. 

A.nne. 


VANCOUVER  AND  VICTORIA. 


The  flrst  morning  call  which  I  had 
occasion  to  pay  in  Vancouver  was  a 
little  startling.  I  found  my  friend  sit¬ 
ting  behind  a  beautifully  polished  set 
of  steel  bars  that  reached  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  He  looked  quite  happy  and 
contented,  and  w'as  dictating  a  letter 
to  a  very  pretty  type-writer.  When 
he  saw'  me  he  rose,  took  a  key  from 
his  pocket,  opened  his  cage,  and  then 
locked  me  securely  Inside.  By-and-by 
another  man  entered,  carrying  a  heavy 
parcel  tied  round  with  string  and 
sealed  with  many  seals.  This  he 
passed  in  betw'een  the  bars,  and  M. 
took  it,  cut  the  strings  carelessly, 
emptied  out  a  lot  of  gritty  yellow  dust 
on  to  a  pair  of  scales,  weighed  it,  put 
it  into  a  tin  box,  locked  it  up,  wrote 
out  a  receipt,  and  handed  that,  together 
with  a  key,  to  the  man  outside,  and 
then  returned  to  his  seat.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  big  spectacled  man,  In 
his  shirt-sleeves,  said  he  guessed  he 
was  ready  now',  and  M.  and  I  followed 
him  into  the  next  cage.  Here  there 
were  four  gas-furnaces,  with  colls  of 
pipes  forking  off  underneath  them. 
Each  furnace  had  a  hollow  lid  that 
fastened  over  it,  and  they  looked  like 
big  sewing-machines.  When  the  lid 
was  down  it  was  so  cool  that  you 
could  rest  your  hand  on  it  quite  com¬ 
fortably;  when  it  was  open  you  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  look  too  close,  for 
fear  of  getting  your  eyes  scorched.  The 
von.  Lxxviii.  609 


big  man  took  a  crucible  like  a  large 
flower-pot,  and  put  in  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  white  powder  from  some  bottles  that 
were  labelled  Borax  Glass,  and  Garb. 
Potass,  Garb.  Soda,  and  Pot.  Nitrate. 
Then  he  threw  in  the  gold-dust,  stirred 
the  contents  up,  and  put  them  on  the 
furnace.  Then  he  shut  down  the  lid 
and  waited.  By-and-by  he  opened  it 
again,  and  the  mixture  was  a  dull, 
semi-opaque  brown.  Next  time  it  was 
bright  red,  and  next,  glowing  white. 
The  cook  picked  up  a  crowbar  made  of 
plumbago  and  began  to  stir,  peering  at 
his  work  through  his  spectacles,  and 
then  turning  away  and  blinking.  The 
assistant  cook  brought  up  a  heavy  iron 
mould,  nicely  oiled  up  inside,  and  put 
it  on  the  kitchen-table  close  to  the  fur¬ 
nace;  his  boss  took  a  pair  of  iron 
pincers,  bung  them  to  a  hook  on  the 
ceiling,  gripped  hold  of  the  crucible, 
and  swung  the  hook  round  till  it  hung 
over  the  mould.  Then  be  pulled  on  a 
pair  of  asbestos  gloves  that  looked 
as  if  they  were  made  of  very  thick, 
rather  dirty  cotton,  and  tilted  the  pot 
up,  the  contents  running  out  in  a 
stream  of  faint  translucent  red.  This 
he  allowed  to  stand  for  a  qua.'ter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  when  the  surface  had 
cooled  and  caked  to  the  shiny  black  of 
patent  leather,  and  then  he  turned  the 
mould  over  and  whacked  it  with  a 
hammer.  When  he  lifted  the  mould 
up  there  remained  on  the  table  a  brlclr 
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of  brassy  yellow,  crusted  over  with 
black  varnish,  which  he  dropped  hissing 
into  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  a 
good  deal  cleaner  when  he  picked  it 
out,  but  the  varnish  still  remained  ad¬ 
hering  here  and  there  to  the  roughened 
surface,  so  he  put  it  under  a  running 
tap,  and  chipped  off  the  larger  bits  of 
slag  with  a  blunt  nail,  and  brushed 
the  whole  thing  with  a  wire  brush, 
till  there  remained  a  brick  of  pure 
gold.  That  is,  relatively  speaking,  pure 
gold,  because  the  exact  fineness  had 
still  to  be  determined.  For  this  purpose 
he  took  a  keen  chisel  and  shaved  a 
thin  slice  off  each  of  two  diagonal 
corners,  and  handed  them  to  the  as- 
sayers  in  the  back  office. 

Everything  there,  including  the  men 
themselves,  was  scrupulously  clean 
and  tidy.  Each  assayer  takes  his  little 
slice  of  gold,  weighing  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  and  rolls  it  into  a  thin  ribbon, 
which  is  cut  in  pieces.  From  a  box 
of  silver  buttons  he  takes  enough 
chemically  pure  silver  to  make  2% 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and 
wraps  the  result  up  in  a  sheet  of 
chemically  pure  lead,  and  puts  it  in  a 
“cupel,”  which  looks  exactly  like  a  bit 
of  billiard  chalk,  and  is  made  of  bone- 
ash.  The  cupel  is  put  in  a  furnace 
and  heated  up  to  900®  Cent.;  this  burns 
off  the  lead,  which  is  deposited  in  a 
green  stain  on  the  bone-ash,  and  leaves 
a  “bead”  of  gold  and  silver  like  a 
small  pill.  Then  he  takes  a  tiny  basket 
of  platinum,  divided  off  into  thirty-six 
little  comi)artments,  each  of  which 
holds  a  baby  thimble.  He  di'ops  the 
pill  into  a  thimble  and  lifts  tbe  basket 
by  a  plain  wire  hook,—. lust  a  bit  of 
bent  wire  which  you  would  not  stoop 
to  pick  up  in  the  street,— and  lowers 
it  into  a  little  metal  bath  full  of  nitric 
acid,  half  strength.  This  separates  the 
gold  from  the  silver,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  cost  £50  or  £60;  the  hook 
al««ne  costs  £5.  The  remaining  gold  is 
tb.*n  weighed,  and  the  weight  com¬ 


pared  with  that  of  the  original  sample. 

Meanwhile  the  other  assayer  has 
been  working  independently  on  his 
sample,  and  if  the  two  results  do  not 
agree  to  two  parts  in  ten  thousand,  the 
whole  process  has  to  be  gone  over 
again.  The  scales  are  made  of  gold 
plating  and  aluminium,  with  agate 
bearings,  because  iron  might  become 
magnetic,  and  they  are  kept  under  a 
glass  case.  Behind  the  Index  was  an 
ivory  rule,  marked  off  into  twenty  di¬ 
visions,  ten  on  each  side  of  the  index. 
The  assayer  asked  the  Boston  girl  if 
she  could  spare  him  a  hair  of  her 
head,  and  she  pulled  one  out  and  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  him.  He  remarked  smilingly 
that  it  was  much  too  heavy,  and,  snip¬ 
ping  a  tiny  piece  off  one  end,  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  he  dropped 
it  with  a  pair  of  fine  tweezers  into  the 
scale,  whereupon  the  index  ran  swiftly 
along  the  rule  and  stopped  at  No.  6. 
These  men  can  guess  the  approximate 
fineness  of  their  samples  at  a  glance 
with  extraordinary  accuracy,  but  they' 
say  that  the  precision  and  close  atten¬ 
tion  required  in  the  work  tells  horribly 
on  the  nerves. 

We  saw  gold  in  dust,  and  gold  in 
nuggets,  and  gold  in  cakes  like  soap, 
and  gold  in  slabs,  and  gold  in  bricks, 
and  gold  in  ribbons  like  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  chemically  pure,  and  worth  $26 
to  $27  per  ounce  Intrinsically:  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  is,  of  course,  still  higher. 
Then  M.  unlocked  his  cage  and  let  us 
out  into  the  sunlit  street. 

There  were  Chinamen  trotting  about 
in  short  black  or  blue  blouses,  with 
wide  sleeves  that  came  down  far  over 
the  tips  of  their  fingers,  so  that  they 
could  muffie  each  hand  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  sleeve.  Their  trousers  were  loose, 
and  on  their  feet  they  had  white  can¬ 
vas  sabots,  and  their  pigtails  hung 
down  beneath  soft  black  felt  hats. 
Farther  east  they  coil  their  pigtails  up, 
presumably  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
the  Canadian  small  boy.  The  Indians 
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dressed  more  like  white  men,  though 
their  features  were  decidedly  Mon¬ 
golian,  and  they  showed  a  preference 
for  straw  hats  with  turned-down 
brims.  We  saw  wee  little  China  boys 
in  pink  silk  pyjamas,  and  Japs  in 
bicycling  suits,  with  knickerbocker 
breeches,  and  heather  stockings  with 
loud-patterned  “turn-downs.”  On  the 
electric  car  that  took  us  out  to  New 
Westminster  was  a  negro  lady  in  a 
Panama  hat,  white  “shirtwaist,”  and 
blue  serge  skirt.  We  ran  out  of  the 
slums  of  the  to^vn  into  a  cloudy,  acrid- 
smelling  fog  of  forest  fire;  through  a 
charred  wilderness  of  burnt  stumps; 
and  then  down  a  long  avenue  cut 
through  a  green  and  red  undergrowth 
of  fern  and  tangled  coppice.  The  sta¬ 
tions  were  little  huts  with  seats  inside 
and  steps  leading  up  to  them,  looking 
like  tiny  sentry-boxes  under  the  tower¬ 
ing  firs.  We  could  hear  the  tinkle  of 
the  cow-bells  In  the  clearings,  and  once 
a  magpie  flew  close  to  the  car  nud 
made  me  feel  homesick. 

The  run  of  salmon  was  pretty  nearly 
over  by  this  time,  but  it  would  never 
do  to  be  at  “The  Coast”  and  not  to 
see  the  canneries.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  canneries  didn’t  appear  to  be 
particularly  anxious  to  see  us,  for  they 
were  placarded  conspicuously,  “No  ad¬ 
mittance  without  an  order  from  the 
office,”  and  when  I  went  to  the  office 
to  ask  for  an  order  I  could  find  no¬ 
body  in.  So  I  returned  to  the  barrier, 
and  approached  a  long  desperado,  in 
shirt-sleeves,  and  a  wide  felt  hat  worn 
over  one  ear,  and  asked  him  how  we 
could  get  in  to  see  the  show. 

“Walk  right  In,”  he  said,  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

“But  the  door’s  locked.” 

“Then  come  along  with  me,”  and  he 
unlocked  a  side  wicket,  and  escorted 
us  into  a  big  shed  where  a  Jabbering 
crowd  of  Chinamen  were  busy  solder¬ 
ing  up  innumerable  tins  of  salmon  In 
bright-red  chunks.  He  pointed  out  the 


cooking  retorts;  and  the  little  guillo¬ 
tines  where  the  fish  are  shoved  head 
foremost  through  a  shutter  and  swiftly 
decapitated;  and  the  cleaning  tanks; 
and  the  puuching-machines  that  cut 
the  salmon  up  into  crimson  discs;  and 
the  great  annexe  where  “the  fish  were 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  on  the  floor 
last  Sunday,”— rattling  off  his  explana¬ 
tions  at  such  a  pace  that  we  gave  up 
following  him  in  despair.  Then  he 
carried  us  off  to  the  office,  and  ran  us 
panting  up  a  flight  of  stairs  which  had 
escaped  our  notice,  flung  the  door  open, 
addressed  the  boss  affectionately  by 
name,  waved  an  introductory  hand  to¬ 
wards  our  party,  said  “My  friends,”— 
he  hadn’t  the  remotest  notion  who  we 
were,— and  sank  into  a  chair,  still  l!> 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

The  boss  evinced  no  surprise  at  our 
intrusion,  but  lay  back  in  his  seat  and 
talked.  He  told  us  that  there  were 
five  or  six  varieties  of  so-called  salmon 
in  British  Columbia:  1st,  The  quinnat, 
Chinook,.*  or  ty-hee  (chief),  commonly 
known  as  the  spring  salmon,  varying 
from  10  to  70  or  80  lb.  in  weight,  and 
plentiful  on  the  coast  from  November 
to  April.  2nd,  The  steelhead,  less  com¬ 
mon,  but  claimed  by  Prince  to  be  the 
only  true  salmon  in  British  Columbia. 
3rd,  The  blue-back  or  sock-eye,  pre¬ 
ferred  for  canning  purposes  on  account 
of  its  richer  color,  although  its  flavor 
is  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two.  This  fish  averages  under 
11  lb.,  and  runs  in  immense  shoals 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
You  can  see  a  couple  of  thousand  boats 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  at 
the  same  time,  and  they  will  catch 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  fish 
each  a-night.  The  name  “sock-eye,” 
by  the  way,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  eye,  but  is  derived  from  sa-kici 
(phonetic),  meaning  “fish”  or  “salmon” 
in  the  KwantUn  dialect  of  Kawltshin. 
4th,  The  cohoes,  or  silver  salmon,  run 
later  than  the  sock-eyes.  They  are  less 
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prized  for  canning  on  account  of  tbeir 
paler  color,  but  authorities  claim  that, 
when  caught  in  salt  water,  they  are 
iutinitely  superior  as  a  table  hsh, 
though  not  so  rich  as  the  ty-hee  and 
steelhead.  5th  and  0th,  The  dog-sal¬ 
mon  and  humpbacks,  which  are  not 
commercial  varieties,  and  are  never 
used  except  by  Indians. 

The  Atlantic  salmon  have  only  nine 
or  ten  raj’s  in  the  anal  fin,  while  near¬ 
ly  all  the  British  Columbian  varieties 
have  from  fourteen  to  twenty.  The 
ty-hee  and  the  steelhead  will  take  the 
fly,  the  others  are  trolled  for  in  the 
bays  near  the  cities  of  the  coast.  “This 
fact,”  says  the  Year-Book  of  British 
Columbia,  “gave  rise  to  the  fiction  that 
for  a  time  gained  credence,  that  the 
British  Commissioners  appointed  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of 
the  North-West  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  gave  up 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
as  not  worth  contending  for,  because 
the  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River 
could  not  be  tempted  by  the  wiles  of 
the  sportsman.  It  was  a  piece  of  pleas¬ 
ant  and  effective  sarcasm  directed 
against  the  supineness  of  the  British 
authorities  in  the  matter,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  fiction.”  The  Texan  Ranger 
claimed  that  all  the  Atlantic  fish,  in¬ 
cluding  anchovies,  and  even  deep-sea 
and  small  soles,  could  be  caught  here. 
When  the  boss  doubted  the  latter  state¬ 
ment,  he  offered  to  take  him  down  to 
Point  Grey  and  catch  him  a  basketful 
any  day  he  liked  to  name. 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  Sal- 
monidse,  called  the  “oolachan”  or 
candle-fish,  which  runs  up  the  Fraser 
about  the  middle  of  April.  It  is  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor,  but,  according  to  the 
Year-Book,  too  tender  for  carriage,  and 
has,  therefore,  only  a  local  market.  It 
is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  scooped  up  in  buck¬ 
ets.  The  boss  informed  us  proudly 
that  be  had  on  one  occasion  frozen 


some,  and  sent  them  to  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  then  President  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  had  them 
for  breakfast  on  his  private  car  at 
St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  and  tele¬ 
graphed  to  say  that  they  were  excel¬ 
lent.  This  shows  that  they  can  be 
packed  so  as  to  travel  successfully 
across  the  North  American  continent. 
The  heads  and  tails,  and  refuse  gen¬ 
erally,  are  put  on  board  a  steamer  and 
shipped  off  to  be  converted  into  oil  for 
machinery.  The  Fraser  River  salmon 
are  shipped  to  England  over  the  C.  P. 
R.,  and  also  round  the  Horn  by  sail¬ 
ing-ships.  The  Alaska  trade,  earlier  in 
the  season,  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  our 
interview  was  spent  in  listening  to 
caustic  remarks  about  the  unfairness 
of  allowing  the  Americans  to  fish  with¬ 
out  any  restriction  as  to  the  length  or 
depth  of  nets,  the  use  of  traps,  or  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

There  was  a  sun-splutter  of  gold 
through  the  pines  as  we  returned,  and 
the  couchant  lions  that  guard  the  gates 
of  Vancouver  Harbor  were  bathed  in 
a  shimmering  haze  of  opaline  mist. 
Inland  the  smoke  of  the  forest-fires  lay 
heavy  on  the  mountains,  and  to  sea¬ 
ward  were  innumerable  small  islands 
glittering  in  a  ripple  of  silver.  Next 
morning  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor, 
shaving  past  a  grimy  old  collier  which 
had  been  bumping  round  the  Horn 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
previous  century,  and  which  now  lay 
lovingly  alongside  the  spick-and-span, 
white-hulled,  j’ellow-funnelled  Empress 
of  China.  Beyond  them  was  a  regular 
fleet  of  ocean  tramps,  and  black  and 
red  lighters;  of  big  Scandinavian  sail¬ 
ing-ships,  long-prowed  canoes  from  the 
milky  waters  of  the  Squamish  River, 
and  little,  impertinent,  white  launches, 
all  funnel  and  whistle,  who  greeted  us 
with  aggressive  hoots,  just  to  show 
what  a  volume  of  sound  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  very  small  hull.  Then 
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we  swung  round  through  the  Lions’ 
Gate,  under  the  Capilano  Mountains; 
past  the  dark-green  giant  firs  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Park,  washed  tn  with  red  and  yel¬ 
low  splotches  round  the  feet;  and  left 
the  myriad  Islands  of  Burrard  Inlet  be¬ 
hind  us.  On  our  right  was  a  steep  hill, 
thick-timbered  with  bare  bristling 
trunks;  the  water  was  a  hard  bright 
green  in  the  sun,  mottled  with  black 
patches  of  cloud  shadows;  little  yellow 
chalets  were  perched  on  grassy  points; 
and,  very  far  ahead,  we  could  discern 
the  faint  wavy  line  of  dim  blue,  where 
the  sky  seemed  to  be  melting  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  into  the 
sea.  There  were  pale  gray  cliffs  striped 
with  vivid  orange  lichens,  and  a  whole 
fleet  of  little  fishing-smacks  with  deep 
red  sails  that  slanted  into  black  in  the 
offing.  By-and-by,  as  the  breeze  fresh¬ 
ened  and  the  faint  haze  cleared  away, 
we  could  distinguish  deep  bays  and  in¬ 
lets  running  into  the  shore;  and  the 
snowy  coast  ranges  seemed  to  detach 
themselves  gradually  from  their  back¬ 
ground. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  take 
my  eyes  off  the  scenery  to  look  at  the 
passengers,  and  then  it  struck  me  that 
I  might  have  been  on  board  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  steamer,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  Chinamen.  The  farther  you 
get  from  the  prairie,  the  more  English 
do  the  people  become;  and  you  begin 
to  realize  why  the  correspondents  on 
the  late  royal  trip  felt  more  at  home 
here  thai^  in  any  part  of  their  Journey 
round  the  globe.  There  were  a  few 
Americans.  One  couple  in  particular, 
a  mother  and  a  daughter  of  about  sev¬ 
enteen,  from  Central  Oregon,  had  been 
spending  the  summer  in  some  faraway 
nook  in  Alaska,  where  the  girl  had 
learnt  to  paddle  a  dug-out  without  up¬ 
setting  it.  They  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
they  travelled  every  summer  alone  to¬ 
gether  to  out-of-the-way  places,  from 
sheer  love  of  It,  and  were  full  of  odd 


bits  of  information  about  the  places 
they  had  visited.  Some  of  the  China¬ 
men  were  smiling  and  good-tempered, 
but  many  of  them  were  lean-jawed, 
with  the  fleshless  faces,  sunken  eyes, 
and  old-ivory  skin  of  confirmed  opium- 
smokers.  Others  were  fat,  pasty,  and 
epicene,  with  a  nameless  something 
about  them  that  recalled  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  Juvenal.  There  were  broad- 
shouldered  men  who  stood  firmly  on 
their  feet,  with  their  hats  a  shade  on 
one  side,  and  their  hands  in  their  coat- 
pockets;  and  the  captain  of  the  ship 
might  have  stepped  out  of  Frith’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Folkestone  boat  arriving  at 
Boulogne. 

Ahead  of  the  steamer  was  a  wide 
strip  of  calm  water,  that  lay  like  a 
pale  mirror  framed  In  rippling  green. 
The  edges  were  so  clearly  defined  that 
I  suspected  the  existence  of  a  break¬ 
water,  d  /lewr  d’eau,  and  It  ran  out, 
straight  and  rectilinear,  for  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  was  the  mouth  of  the 
P’raser  river,  which  Vancouver  missed. 
There  was  a  big  bell-buoy  swinging 
lazily  to  and  fro  on  our  port  bow,  and 
long  masses  of  driftwood  beneath  the 
white  houses  of  Steveston  and  the 
smoke  of  the  canneries.  The  islands 
grew  higher  and  steeper  farther  on, 
and  the  water  In  their  shadows  was 
almost  black.  Suddenly  a  great  white 
column  seemed  to  leap  up  against  a 
tawny  cliff  and  then  vanish,  where  a 
huge  black-fish  was  spouting;  and  the 
seals  swam  lazily  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  steamer.  As  we  neared  Victoria  I 
asked  a  man,  whom  I  took  for  a  trav¬ 
elling  Englishman,  but  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature,  to  recommend  to 
me  a  hotel,  and  he  immediately  took 
charge  of  me,  with  the  hospitality  thai 
you  meet  everywhere  at  the  coast.  He 
pointed  out  the  principal  places  of  In¬ 
terest,  telephoned  on  our  arrival  to  or¬ 
der  me  a  room,  and  finally  drove  me 
to  my  destination  himself,  having 
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stopped  on  the  way  to  put  me  up  at 
the  club.  That  is  another  reason  why 
Englishmen  feel  at  home  in  Victoria. 

The  hotel  was  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  shores  of  an 
island-studded  bay,  with  a  rocky  point 
running  out  directly  in  front  of  the 
verandah.  I  walked  out  to  the  end  of 
this  next  morning.  There  was  a  fish¬ 
ing-boat  on  the  dancing,  sparkling 
water  close  alongside,  and  everywhere 
round  were  islands,— brown  islands, 
and  green  islands,  and  red  islands,  and 
islands  of  seaweed,  and  long  folds  of 
gray  smoke  athwart  another  inlet 
farther  east,  overtopped  by  the  pine- 
clad  dome  of  yet  another  island  be¬ 
yond.  About  the  middle  of  our  inlet 
was  a  white  lighthouse;  and  opposite 
us  was  a  rounded  gray  hill  shouldering 
out  of  the  sea,  blotched  here  and  there 
with  pines,  and  marked  with  wavy 
lines  that  shone  like  pale  silver  in  the 
snn.  This  was  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
which  was  awarded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  on  October  21,  1872.  It  is 
never  sportsmanlike  to  question  the 
decision  of  the  umpire;  but  you  realize 
here  that  San  Juan  commands  the 
Canal  de  Haro  at  its  narrowest  point, 
where  it  is  only  fiVe  miles  across.  To 
sail  np  the  centre  of  the  channel  in  a 
big  ship  entails  passing  within  two 
miles  of  the  island,  and  its  only  value 
Is  for  strategic  purposes.  It  could  be 
of  no  possible  service  to  the  United 
States  except  for  offensive  use  against 
Great  Britain.  The  reasons  for  his 
Majesty’s  decision  were  no  doubt 
weighty  and  conclusive;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  British  Columbian  is  convinced 
that  be  was  solely  actuated  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  Gov* 
ernment  would  have  kicked  harder 
against  an  adverse  award  than  would 
the  Imperial  authorities  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  The  mainland  was  heavily  forest¬ 
ed,  with  chalets,  tents,  and  bungalows 
tucked  away  among  the  trees  close  at 


band,  and  far  back  in  American  terri¬ 
tory  were  the  glistening  peaks  of  the 
Olympian  range.  The  verandah  was 
fringed  with  rubber  plants  and  be¬ 
gonias,  and  even  the  conductor  on  the 
electric  car  bad  carnations  in  his  but¬ 
ton-bole.  The  gardens  of  some  of  the 
houses  we  passed  on  our  way  down 
town  were  at  least  equal  to  anything 
of  their  size  at  home.  Everything 
about  you  is  so  suggestive  of  rustic 
England  that  it  comes  on  you  like  a 
sudden  shock  to  see  a  yellow-faced 
Chinaman  shaking  a  foot-rug  out  of  a 
bedroom  window.  By  degrees  you 
realize  that  Victoria  is  one  of  the  most 
bewildering  spots  on  the  globe.  It  is 
a  combination  of  old-fashioned  Eng¬ 
lish  civilization  and  of  wild,  virgin 
wilderness,  for  the  interior  of  the 
Island  is  still  practically  unexplored. 
You  hear  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells,  and 
you  look  up  at  the  snowy  mountains 
and  down  at  the  bay,  and  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  Alps  have  been 
uprooted  and  dropped  on  the  sea-shore. 
When  you  were  on  the  prairie,  “the 
East”  meant  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Here  it  means  China  and  Japan.  You 
leave  the  club  with  a  man  who  is  as 
European  as  if  he  had  Just  stepped  out 
of  Piccadilly,  and  walk  along  the 
wharf  past  half-a-dozen  canoes,  with 
long  fish-tail  prows,  and  fibre  mattings 
inside  gleaming  with  salmon-scales. 
Their  crews  are  the  aboriginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  North  American  continent; 
and  five  minutes  later  you  are  under 
the  shadow  of  a  Joss-house  in  China¬ 
town.  You  look  at  the  heads  of  walrus 
and  bighorn  and  caribou  and  moose  on 
the  walls  of  the  billiard-room,  and  feel 
as  if  you  were  near  the  Arctic  Re¬ 
gions;  and  then  you  look  at  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  fruit,  and  begin  to  wonder 
whether  you  are  not  in  California  after 
all.  It  takes  a  man  with  any  imagina¬ 
tion  at  all  a  long  time  to  get  “ori¬ 
ented”  in  Victoria. 

Not  only  the  people  in  the  streets. 
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but  the  streets  themselves,  have  an 
English  look  about  them:  you  even  see 
private  carriages  with  coachmen  and 
footmen  on  the  box.  It  Is  true  that 
lu  Chinatown  the  posters  on  the  walls 
are  a  vivid  orange  decorated  with 
strange  brush-mark  characters.  But 
the  houses  are  not  the  high,  narrow, 
many-balconied  buildings  that  one  as¬ 
sociates  with  a  Chinese  quarter.  You 
enter  a  handsome  shop  that  might  be¬ 
long  to  a  tobacconist  in  the  Strand, 
exchange  a  few  words  with  the  pig- 
tailed  proprietor,  and  then  pass  on  Into 
the  back-kitchen.  Here  you  find  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  little  furnaces, 

'  with  large  flat  pans  on  them,  and  half- 
a-dozen  cooks  making  toffee.  It  doesn’t 
smell  like  toffee,  though  it  looks  like 
it,  but  it  has  a  sickly  penetrating  odor 
of  its  own  which  clings  to  your  nos¬ 
trils  all  day.  Now  and  then  a  man 
shuffles  up  and  lifts  off  one  of  the 
pans,  lets  it  cool  a  little,  and  splits  off 
a  top  layer  of  hardened  scum,  while 
the  smell  becomes  more  oppressive 
than  ever.  In  a  big  box  nearbye  are 
dozens  of  large  cocoanuts,  or  over¬ 
grown  potatoes,  which,  when  you  ex¬ 
amine  closer,  you  discover  to  be  lumps 
of  dried  poppy-leaves,  adhering  so 
close  as  to  form  one  homogeneous 
mass.  Outside  In  the  backyard  are  big 
caldrons  of  the  mixture  cooling  off, 
after  the  final  stewing.  Two  or  three 
of  the  cooks  are  smoking  long  pipes 
with  very  small  bowls,  and  the  smok¬ 
ers  have  a  glazy  look  about  the  eyes. 
In  the  front  shop  yon  can  see  a  num¬ 
ber  of  white  earthenware  Jampots  on 
shelves,  and  the  proprietor  lifts  down 
one  of  them  and  shows  you  that  it  is 
two-thirds  full  of  rich  black  treacle, 
and  tells  yon  that  it  is  worth  seven  or 
eight  dollars.  There  is  another  big 
china  Jar  near  the  door  with  a  dozen 
pipestems  sticking  out  of  the  top,  look¬ 
ing  like  so  many  walking-sticks.  At 
the  first  shop  I  entered  I  asked  if  these 
were  opium-pipes,  and  the  owner 


promptly  denied  the  charge.  So  I 
thought  there  was  no  barm  in  looking 
at  them,  and  picked  one  out,  and  found 
not  only  that  it  was  an  opium-pipe, 
but  also  that  it  had  been  used  quite 
recently.  It  was  a  relief  to  get  back 
into  the  open  air. 

A  little  lower  down  the  street  was 
an  ordinary  square  building,  with  a 
shop  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  stair¬ 
case  with  plain  whitewashed  walls, 
leading  apparently  to  business  offices 
above.  I  climbed  up  after  my  guide, 
who  seemed  to  know  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  name,  opened  a  plain  deal 
door,  and  walked  into  a  room  that  was 
ablaze  with  color— a  kaleidoscope  of 
polychromatic  screens;  of  huge  fans 
and  flags  of  silk  and  peacock  feathers; 
with  trophies  of  halberds,  and  spears, 
and  battle-axes,  and  shields,  and 
strange  brazen  helmets  ranged  round 
the  walls,  big  cylindrical  umbrellas 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  barbaric 
lanterns  alternating  with  modem  arc- 
lights  in  every  corner.  A  polished 
brass  railing  ran  across  the  floor,  and 
behind  it  was  an  altar  with  a  sort  of 
bas-relief  of  beautifully  carved  metal 
work  covered  by  a  sheet  of  plate-glass. 
On  the  altar  was  a  sort  of  curtained 
alcove,  with  eight  or  ten  bearded  gods 
sitting  inside,  and  an  enormous  drum 
in  front  of  it:  it  was  impiously  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  Puncb-and-Judy  show. 
Then  there  were  trays  bolding  glass 
tumblers  full  of  Joss-sticks,  some  of 
them  still  burning;  swords,  and  fans, 
and  long  flag-poles,  that,  instead  of 
flags,  were  surmounted  by  huge  wooden 
bands  grasping  a  dagger  or  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  lead-pencil;  kneeling-pads, 
cheap  spittoons,  and  a  big,  gray,  anvil- 
shaped  ashlar,  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  used  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  To  a  foreign  devil  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  was  simply  bewildering,  be¬ 
cause  the  decoration  was  so  crowded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
details. 
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While  we  were  looking  through  the 
joss-house  there  was  a  curious  sort  of 
sing-song  Jabbering  going  on  behind  a 
door  that  faced  the  one  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  The  attendant  in  charge 
nodded  aflJrmatively  when  we  asked  if 
we  might  open  it,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  Chinese  school,  with  a 
benevolent-looking,  spectacled  school¬ 
master  sitting  up  on  a  dais,  correcting 
examination-papers  with  a  red  paint¬ 
brush.  The  children  were  perfectly 
charming,  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  gaudy 
silks,  and  beautifully  clean;— the  small 
girls  with  their  hair  elaborately  plaited 
down  their  backs,  and  little  gold  ear¬ 
rings;  and  the  small  boys  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  diverting  the  master’s 
attention  to  be  guilty  of  every  sort  of 
devilment  that  the  mind  of  oriental 
youth  can  devise.  One  diminutive 
damsel  stepped  on  to  the  platform, 
handed  a  number  of  sheets  of  thin  tis¬ 
sue-paper  to  her  teacher,  turned  round, 
folded  her  tiny  hands  behind  her  back, 
and  began  to  sing  her  lessons  in  breath¬ 
less  haste  and  at  interminable  length. 
There  was  a  broad  flat  strap  lying  on 
the  desk,  and  when  I  picked  it  up  and 
whacked  it  on  the  palm  of  my  hand 
with  an  interrogative  look  at  the  dom¬ 
inie,  that  long-nailed  Instructor  of 
youth  answered  with  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  wink  that  his  dignity 
would  permit.  There  was  a  black¬ 
board,  and  red  and  black  sheets  with 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  on  the  wall;  and 
big  Chinese  maps;  and  a  Chinese  god 
framed  at  the  end  of  the  room:  and 
those  small  heathens  were  just  as  keen 
on  pulling  one  another’s  hair  unawares, 
and  tying  themselves  up  in  knots  un¬ 
der  the  desks,  as  if  they  had  been 
Christians.  « 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  to  Es- 
quimalt,  the  naval  harbor  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Pacific  coast,  and  saw  the  unlucky 
Amphion  in  dry  dock.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  bemedalled  and  beribboned 
American  tourists  on  board,  and  a 


couple  of  officers  standing  near  the 
gangway  were  invoking  blessings  oa 
their  heads  for  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  crew  and  interfering  with  work  on 
the  ship.  So,  in  spite  of  their  protesta¬ 
tions  that  they  didn’t  Include  us  in  the 
same  category,  we  slipped  away  back 
to  town,  and  played  sclentlflc  croquet 
on  a  close-shaven  lawn,  that  was  as 
true  and  accurate  as  a  billiard-table. 
The  name  “Esquimau”  is  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
and  is  derived  from  three  Indian 
words,  Is-whoy-malth,  meaning  a  place 
for  gathering  “camass,”  a  root  for  eat¬ 
ing. 

Before  the  legislative  buildings  of 
British  Columbia  were  erected  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Victoria  and  Vancou\er  as  to 
which  city  should  be  finally  chosen  for 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  Victori¬ 
ans  carried  the  day,  and  determined 
that  if  heavy  expenditure  would  do  it 
they  would  anchor  the  legislature 
there  for  good  and  all.  So  they  spent 
a  million  dollars,  and  raised  the  finest 
public  buildings  in  the  Dominion:  a 
great  white  palace,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Vancouver  that  glistens  like 
gold  in  the  sun,  with  broad  shaven 
lawns  of  bright  green  in  front,  and  a 
wilderness  of  marble  columns,  and 
stained  glass,  and  rounded  domes  in¬ 
side.  One  wing  is  used  as  a  museum, 
and  here  you  can  see  stuffed  moose, 
big  and  ungainly;  and  fur  seals  with 
tiny  ears  like  little  shrivelled-up  shreds 
of  leather;  and  mountain  sheep  stand¬ 
ing  stifidy  on  feet  that  look  too  small 
to  support  the  bulk  above.  One  speci¬ 
men,  marked  "Ovls  Fanninl,  Oct.  1900, 
sp.  nova,”  was  a  grizzly  gray  from 
shoulder  to  croup,  and  down  the  legs, 
the  rest  being  pure  white;  a  kingly 
looking  individual,  who  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  rich,  red-brown  vel¬ 
vet  of  the  “dusky”  wolf  beneath  him. 
There  were  carved  bowls  inlaid  with 
chips  of  abalone  shell,  and  Alaskan 
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hats  with  twelve  or  thirteen  crowns 
one  above  the  other,  like  the  head-gear 
of  a  Jew  salesman  by  George  Cruik- 
sbauk.  Near  these  were  Haidah  hats 
of  beautifully  woven  fibre,  colored 
green  and  blue  and  red.  There  were 
life-sized  masks  of  tinted  wood,  with 
moustaches  and  eyebrows  of  seal-hair; 
and  jumping-jacks  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes;  metal  helmets;  and  big,  ob¬ 
long,  wooden  drums  that  are  filled 
with  water  to  vary  the  sound,  and 
beaten  with  policeman’s  clubs,— all  the 
varied  curios  of  a  museum,  which  are 
never  so  interesting  as  when  you  are 
living  in  close  contiguity  to  the  people 
who  produce  them. 

Victoria  claims  to  be,  per  capita,  the 
wealthiest  city  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
honor  of  the  coronation  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  provide  dinners  for  all  those 
of  the  population  who  were  too  poor 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  themselves. 
But  the  banquet  never  took  place,  be¬ 
cause  the  bishop  and  clergy  reported 
that,  after  a  diligent  search,  they  bad 
been  unable  to  discover  any  indigent 
parishioners. 

Since  the  old  days,  when  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  started  the  Indians 
chopping  down  trees,  and  built  a  high 
wooden  enclosure  of  plain  white¬ 
washed  walls,  with  one  bastion  enfilad¬ 
ing  the  front  and  south  side  of  the 
square,  and  another  defending  the 
back  and  north  side,  the  town  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  become  a  centre  for  lum¬ 
berers,  gold-miners,  fur-traders,  and 
inland  and  deep-sea  fishermen.  In  1843 
it  was  known  as  Fort  Camosun  or 
“Rush  of  Waters,”  after  the  tide-rip 
that  races  up  the  Victoria  arm.  The 
country  round  somewhat  resembled  an 
English  park,  with  clumps  of  oak,  and 
rows  and  glades  of  spruce  and  fir;  the 
rich  soil  being  broken  up  in  patches  by 
croppings  of  rock,  and  thick  with  fern 
and  ryegrass.  To-day  it  combines  the 
advantages  of  an  English  seaside  town 
with  an  unexplored  hinterland.  Many 


of  the  men  you  meet  belong  to  the 
army  or  to  the  navy,  or  have  been 
educated  at  universities  and  public 
schools;  or  else  they  are  In  the  habit 
of  associating  with  such  men  and  have 
assimilated  their  manners  and  ideas. 
The  bank  clerk,  who  in  most  Canadian 
towns  is  the  curled  darling  of  society. 
Is  relegated  Into  comparative  obscurity, 
from  which  he  has  to  emerge  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  not  by  the  mere  acci¬ 
dent  of  bis  oflicial  position.  It  is— 
pace  certain  newspaper  correspondents 
—quite  rare  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
fioating  side  by  side  with  the  union- 
jack  on  the  business  buildings  in  the 
town;  the  people  have  more  time  for 
leisure,— perhaps  they  make  it,— and 
therefore  more  culture;  they  do  not 
consider  that  they  “acquire  merit”  by 
talking  shop  out  of  oflice  hours.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  Eastern  Canada  to  talk 
of  British  Columbians,  especially  at  the 
coast,  as  being  “slow,”  and  the  climate 
is  certainly  not  so  keen  and  bracing  as 
that  of  the  prairie.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  at  Victoria^  is  47®.65  as 
compared  to  48®  at  Birmingham  and 
33®  at  Winnipeg.  At  Spence’s  Bridge 
on  the  Fraser  River,  175  miles  inland, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  48®.31 
—actually  higher  than  that  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  Still  they  managed  to  build  a 
city  like  Vancouver  In  sixteen  years, 
and  this  performance  has  yet  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  friend 
whose  house  occupied  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  points  in  Victoria.  You  walk  up  a 
somewhat  dusty  bill,  and  enter  a  stone 
gateway,  with  a  coat  of  arms  carved, 
in  old-country  fashion,  in  the  coping. 
Parallel  to  the  drive  is  a  long  line  of 
standard  roses,  and  behind  them  an 
orchard  of  plums,  and  pears,  and  ap-, 
pies,  with  close-cnt  grass  round  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  The  house  itself 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
all  round  it  are  outcroppings  of  bare 
rock,  bordered  with  moss  and  flowers. 
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Part  of  the  rock  has  been  blasted 
away,  and  three  Chinamen  are  busy 
doubling  the  size  of  the  croquet-lawn, 
which  lies,  a  bright  green  patch,  island¬ 
ed  among  oaks  and  fruit-trees.  There 
is  a  big  verandah  round  the  four  sides 
of  the  building.  On  the  landward  side 
is  a  green  deep-bosomed  valley,  where 
a  group  of  eight  or  nine  giant  Douglas 
flrs  towers  high  above  the  oaks.  Far 
away  to  the  south-east  you  see  the 
peaks  of  the  Olympian  range,  snow- 
streaked  and  gullied,  with  a  long  belt 
of  clouds  gradually  dropping  down 
their  flanks,  and  beneath  them  the 
steely-blue  waters  of  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  melt  into  Puget  Sound.  On  an¬ 
other  side  the  Cascade  Mountains  fade 
away  into  the  distance.  Mount  Baker 
bangs,  flushed  ethereally  with  faint 
hues  of  tourmaline  crystals,  above  tiers 
of  dim  blue  foothills  merging  into  the 
purple  and  green  of  the  spruce-forests. 
Big  four-masted  sailing-ships  are  lying 
In  the  flashing  waters  of  the  Royal 
Roads;  the  islands  are  flung  broadcast, 
like  a  largesse  of  Jewels,  over  the 
straits  and  inlets;  and  close  at  hand 
you  bear  the  twittering  of  birds  and 
the  dry,  crackling  flight  of  the  cic¬ 
alas. 

Inside  the  house  Is  a  big  hall,  pan¬ 
eled  with  British  Ck>lambla  cedar,  the 
walls  covered  with  Indian  curiosities. 
There  are  Cbilkat  dresses,  and  painted 
liats;  a  "Chllkat  blanket,"  or  ceremo¬ 
nial  robe  woven  of  the  hair  of  the  wild 
goat,  nearly  six  feet  long  and  flfty- 
seven  inches  deep,— including  a  fringe 
of  two  feet,— hangs  beside  the  stair¬ 
case.  The  colors  are  blue,  black  and 
yellow;  and  the  design  intricate  and 
as  conventional  as  heraldry,  its  real 
meaning  being  lost  in  the  mists  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  There  is  a  cedar-root  crown, 
the  headpiece  of  a  H&mitsa;  and  the 
rag-doll  of  a  Shaman,  or  medicine-man. 
There  was  another  sleeveless  coat,  de- 
Mgned  on  one  side  with  the  bear  totem, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  double-headed 


eagle,  evidently  copied  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  flag!  There'  were  Jumping-Jacks 
and  gbost-flgures;  flbre  neck-rings  from 
the  cannibal  sect  of  the  Kwakiutls;  a 
beautifully  carved  face  of  a  Nlt-1-nat 
Indian,  with  a  flattened  nose  and  pro¬ 
truding  under  lip,  the  moustache, 
pointed  beard,  and  eyebrows  being 
made  of  bearskin  fur;  the  staff  of  a 
Chilkoot  chief,  carved  in  tiers;  a  head¬ 
dress  of  five  rows  of  ermine,  with  ten 
ermines  to  the  row;  horned  devilkins 
with  long  protruding  tongues;  aprons 
with  fringes  of  little  deer-hoofs;  a 
shoe-shaped  box  with  a  snap-lid,  used 
as  a  “soul-trap,"  and  held  over  the 
month  of  a  dying  man;  and  a  genuine 
“copper,"  the  most  valued  treasure  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribe.  This  is  a  sheet 
of  native  copper,  cut  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  design  of  the  head  of  a  balibnt, 
-actually  resembling  a  flat,  wide  vio¬ 
lin,  with  a  T-shaped  ribbing  down  tbs 
middle  of  the  handle  and  across  the 
lower  half  of  the  face.  The  value  of 
this  T,  for  some  mythical  reason,  is 
about  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  entire 
instrument,  though  the  area  it  covers 
is  comparatively  small.  When  the 
chief  has  given  away,  or  destroyed,  all 
his  possessions  at  a  “potlatch,"  Just  to 
show  what  an  important  personage  he 
is,  he  falls  back  on  his  “copper,"  and 
breaks  off  a  small  piece  and  casts  it 
into  the  sea.  If  his  rival’s  heart  fails 
him,  then  the  victor’s  copper  “scores” 
that  of  his  opponent,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  small  boys  at  school 
“flght"  with  horse-chestnuts  hung  on 
bits  of  string.  This  particular  copper 
had  lost  about  one-flfth  of  its  surface, 
broken  away  in  similar  contests. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  So¬ 
ciety  Journalism,  I  will  add  that  the 
library  contained  several  books,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  history  of  the  Province, 
which  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  the  dining-room 
also,  walls,  floor,  and  celling,  was  en-  ^ 
tlrely  constructed  of  native  woods;  but 
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that  I  caunot  tell  you  wbat  they  gave 
me  to  eat,  because  I  was  always  star¬ 
ing  out  of  window  at  the  view.  There 

BUekwood'a  Magasloe. 


may  be  lovelier  cities  than  Victoria  in 
the  world,  but  it  has  never  been  my 
luck  to  see  them. 

Chas.  Hanbury-Williams. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  BRIDGE. 


It  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  it 
is  astonishing  that  communities  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  tyrannized  by 
fashion;  to  find  themselves,  that  is, 
being  led  further  along  a  road  on 
which  they  have  entered  than  they 
originally  meant  to  go,  and  being  irri¬ 
tated  at  having  gone  so  far.  It  is  not 
astonishing  because  it  has  happened 
often  in  the  past,  it  is  happening  now, 
and  it  will  happen  again.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  history  of 
humanity,  like  all  other  histories,  will 
repeat  itself.  It  Is,  therefore,  without 
feelings  of  complete  dismay— though  it 
may  be  with  a  strong  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt— that  thinking  men  contemplate 
the  latest  craze  which  has  dominated 
what  Is  known  as  “society,”- namely, 
the  playing  of  the  game  of  bridge.  The 
craze  will  pass.  Mole  ruet  sm;  its  own 
weight  will  drag  it  down.  It  will  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance,  as  all  fashions  do 
Just  before  they  become  unfashionable. 
Men  and  women  will  discover  that 
what  was  at  first  a  pleasure  has  be¬ 
come  a  pain,  and  when  that  discovery 
has  been  made,  the  game  will  be 
played  or  not  be  played  according  to 
the  amount  of  pleasure  it  is  still  found 
to  give.  It  will  find  its  own  level 
among  the  thousands  of  forms  of  tak¬ 
ing  pleasure  open  to  money  and  lei¬ 
sure;  and  the  pleasure-loving  crowd 
will  seek  some  fresh  method  of  utiliz¬ 
ing— so  far  as  that  word  has  any  mean¬ 
ing  for  them— the  time  at  their  dis¬ 
posal. 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  In  the  many  current  reports 


as  to  the  evils  which  the  craze  for 
gambling  at  bridge  has  introduced.  But 
there  is  fire  somewhere  under  the 
smoke.  When  it  is  said  that  women, 
and  even  young  girls,  night  after  night 
lose  far  more  money  than  they  can 
possibly  manage  to  pay;  when  it  is 
known  that  certain  extremely  skilful 
players  contrive  to  pocket  very  large 
sums  of  money,— in  fact,  make  a  hand¬ 
some  income  out  of  the  game;  when  it 
is  at  least  hinted  that  So-and-so’s  play 
is  not  above  suspicion,  and  when  it  is 
observed  that  A  playing  with  B  as  his 
partner  somehow  or  other  hardly  ever 
loses  a  rubber;  and  when,  finally,  it 
gets  to  be  known  that  C  can  be  left 
unpaid— which  is  the  most  perilous 
knowledge  of  all— then  there  is  very 
little  mistake  as  to  what  is  happening. 
For  if  some  one  always  wins,  some 
one  must  always  lose;  and  when  a  bom 
gambler  loses  often  there  is  not  much 
that  he  will  not  do  to  try  to  recoup 
himself  for  his  losses.  And  there  lies 
the  special  danger  of  this  game.  For 
although  it  is  to  the  beginner  seem¬ 
ingly  a  game  of  chance— a  game,  that 
is,  in  which  a  newcomer  “with  any 
lock”  might  hope  to  be  successful 
—it  is  in  reality  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  game  of  chance  to  this  extent, 
that  good  cards,  unless  played  insane¬ 
ly,  must  beat  bad  cards,  and  that  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  an  unskilled 
player  may  be  dealt  a  superlatively' 
good  hand.  But  it  most  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  superlatively  good  hands 
are  rare;  also  that  a  skilful  player  has 
Just  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  a 
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good  hand  as  an  unskilful  player,  and 
that  when  he  gets  his  good  hand  he 
will  make  more  of  it  than  the  unskil¬ 
ful  player.  But  the  majority  of  hands 
dealt  in  an  evening— perhaps  it  would 
be  equally  correct  to  substitute  the 
word  “morning”— are  moderate;  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad.  And  it  is 
when  hands  continue  to  be  moderate 
that  the  newcomer  realizes  the  hard 
fact  that  the  game  is  a  game  of  skill. 
It  is  a  game  which  can  only  be  played 
with  a  sound  chance  of  success  by 
those  who  have  played  it  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  who  have  had  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  hands  dealt  them, 
and  who  have  made  careful  deductions 
from  a  wide  experience  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  which  should  guide  them  in 
this  or  that  situation,  and  as  to  the 
precise  way  in  which  this  or  that  hand 
should  be  played.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  bridge  is  a  game  of 
skill  could  be  brought  than  this,  that 
the  “Cavendish”  of  bridge  has  not  yet 
been  written.  We  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  authors  of  the  thoughtful  and 
illuminating  volumes  which  have  been 
written  on  the  game  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years;  perhaps.  Indeed, 
we  ought  to  say  that  it  is  not  generally 
agreed  that  the  “Cavendish”  of  bridge 
has  been  written.  New  theories,  new 
developments,  new  combinations  of 
chances,  are  still  being  spied  by  mathe¬ 
matical  minds,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that,  good  though  what  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  may  be,  there  will  be  written  noth¬ 
ing  better.  That  leads  to  other  ques¬ 
tions.  How  is  it,  if  it  is  the  fact  that 
bridge  is  first  and  foremost  a  game  of 
skill,  that  it  has  taken  so  strong  a 
hold  on  sections  of  the  community  not 
conspicuous  for  intellect;  and  how  is 
it,  when  once  it  has  been  recognized 
that  skill,  not  chance,  wins  the  game, 
that  experienced  men  can  still  sit  down 
to  play  for  money  with  women  and 
girls  whom  they  know  to  be  almost  as 
ignorant  of  the  rules  governing  a  “dec¬ 


laration”  as  they  are  of  bimetallism  or 
the  differential  calculus?  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  is,  no  doubt,  that 
nobody  likes  to  own  himself  consider¬ 
ably  more  stupid  than  his  neighbor, 
and  that  it  is  not  perhaps  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  realized  that  in  bridge  it  is  the 
intellect  kindred  to  that  of  the  chess¬ 
player  which  wins.  (How  many  girls 
would  sit  down  to  play  chess  for 
stakes?)  To  the  second  question  there 
is  only  one  answ'er:  that  some  men  will 
do  practically  anything  for  money. 
The  man  who  sits  down  to  play  at  high 
points,  believing,  or  at  least  hoping, 
that  he  will  rise  from  the  table  with 
his  opponent— who  may  be  an  unmar¬ 
ried  girl- heavily  in  debt  to  him.  must 
have  put  a  certain  question  to  himself 
and  have  answered  it.  “If  Lady  A  or 
Miss  B  chooses  to  play  in  this  com¬ 
pany,  that  is  her  look-out  and  not 
mine.  It  is  not  my  place  to  warn  her, 
and  I  should  be  a  fool  to  refuse  to 
play  against  her.”  Possibly;  but  it  is 
fortunately  not  every  man  who  would 
be  happy  at  finding  himself  to  have 
arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

Would  it  be  desirable,  and  if  so 
would  it  be  possible,  by  any  means  to 
stop  or  to  prevent  the  evils  attendant 
on  this  kind  of  gambling?  It  might  be 
desirable,  but  it  is  much  harder  to  see 
how  it  is  possible.  For  the  truth  is 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  large 
community  of  free  persons,  there  is  one 
thing  which  you  can  do,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  this  or  that  shall  not  take 
place;  and  there  is  another  thing  which 
you  cannot  do,  and  that  is  to  make 
certain  that  it  shall  not  take  place. 
Like  Mr.  Barrie’s  “Sentimental 
Tommy,”  people  will  always  “find  a 
w’y”  to  do  what  they  want  to  do.  That 
cardinal  fact  is  recognized  by  our  Leg¬ 
islative  Assemblies;  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  majority  in  all  assemblies 
of  sensible  men.  ‘Take  the  case,  for 
Instance,  of  the  campaign  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  years  against  bet- 
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ting.  Betting  on  horse-racing,  every- 
bedy  admits,  has  been  productive  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  evil  and  suffering. 
Rich  men  have  lost  their  fortunes;  poor 
men  have  ruined  themselves  and  their 
families;  betting  has  led  to  theft,  forg¬ 
ery,  suicide,  and  murder.  That  is  true; 
but  you  cannot  prevent  men  from  bet¬ 
ting.  You  can  limit  the  temptations  to 
bet  and  the  opportunities  for  betting: 
you  can  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  bet 
openly  in  the  streets,  for  instance,  and 
you  can  exact  heavy  fines  from  persons 
convicted  of  keeping  gaming-houses; 
there  you  have  bargains  of  a  kind 
made  in  public,  and  you  can  prevent 
those  bargains  from  being  made.  But 
what  you  cannot  prevent  is  the  private 
bargain.  You  cannot  prevent  one  man 
from  saying  to  another,  “I  bet  you  a 
shilling  that  I  am  right,”  nor  can  you 
prevent  the  man  who  proves  the  bettor 
wrong  from  receiving  his  shilling;  and 
if  you  cannot  prevent  men  from  bet¬ 
ting  in  shillings  you  cannot  prevent 
them  from  betting  in  sovereigns. 
There  will  always  be,  so  to  speak,  too 
many  men  for  the  police. 

The  fact  is  that  no  free  community 
ever  permits  itself  to  suffer  for  long 
under  a  condition  of  things  which  the 
general  sense  of  the  community  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  Inconvenient  or  intolerable. 
When  the  general  sense  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  decides  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  what  is  wrong  gets  altered 
somehow.  Not  at  once,  perhaps.  It 
may  happen  that  the  minority  has  to 
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work  hard  and  for  long  to  persuade 
the  majority  to  see  what  are  the  com¬ 
munity’s  best  interests;  but  the  wrong 
gets  righted  in  time,— the  general  ten¬ 
dency  away  from  the  extremes  to  the 
mean  fulfils  itself.  So  it  is  with  the 
latest  instance  of  a  temporary  rush  to 
the  extreme  in  the  case  of  the  craze 
for  the  game  of  bridge.  The  extreme 
sooner  or  later  will  be  found  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  there  will  be  a  return  to 
the  mean.  The  pendulum  may  swing 
far,  but  it  does  not  stop  swinging. 
That  is,  we  shall  soon  bear  no  more 
of  girls  in  tears  over  their  gambling 
debts,  and  ready  to  appeal  to  mere 
strangers  on  any  pretext  for  financial 
help;  but  at  the  same  time  sensible 
men  who  like  a  game  of  bridge  for 
moderate  stakes  will  continue  to  play 
the  game,  and  will  play  it  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  conscience.  They  will  be 
doing  neither  themselves  nor  anybody 
else  any  barm,  and  will  be  engaging 
in  a  thoroughly  legitimate  pastime. 
There  are  worse  ways  of  spending 
one’s  time  than  indulging  in  a  game 
of  cards  with  reasonable  stakes  at  rea¬ 
sonable  hours.  The  offence  of  gaming 
is  a  question  of  degree.  Gambling  is 
a  social  offence,  but  playing  a  game 
for  money  only  becomes  gambling 
when  it  is  carried  to  excess.  What  is 
excess  here  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine,  but  no  more  difficult  than 
to  decide  what  is  excess  in  drinking, 
eating,  or  the  pursuit  of  some  useless 
and  expensive  hobby. 


THE  COMPLACENCY  OF  THE  WORDSWORTHIANS. 


The  position  of  Wordsworth  in  the 
hierarchy  of  English  letters  is  in  one 
respect  unique.  No  man  of  anything 
like  the  same  eminence  is  so  little 
loved.  Reverence  he  has  had  in  plenty. 


and  that  from  men  like  Coleridge,  Mill,’ 
Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold;  but  of 
any  warmer  feeling,  among  the  general 
mass  of  readers  at  any  rate,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  trace.  On  the 
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contrary— and  it  is  no  use  disguising 
the  fact— many  people  who  have  every 
right  to  an  opinion  of  their  own  posi¬ 
tively  dislike  him.  I  know  of  no  paral¬ 
lel  case.  The  feeling  is  quite  different 
from  the  antipathy  that  Browning,  for 
instance,  or  Walt  Whitman  often  ex¬ 
cites,  or  the  actual  hatred  that  many 
cherish  towards  Carlyle  or  Byron  or 
George  Eliot.  It  is  simply  passive  dis¬ 
like. 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  this  was 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  Wordsworthi¬ 
ans;  but  they  have  certainly  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Hardly  any  poet 
has  suffered  to  such  an  extent  from 
his  admirers.  If  they  would  only  for 
one  moment  treat  him  as  a  man,  make 
light  of  his  foibles,  confess  his  imper¬ 
fections,  import  a  little  human  warmth 
into  their  icy  disquisitions!  But  that 
is  not  their  way.  They  will  have  it  that 
Wordsworth  was  not  as  other  poets 
are.  One  failing,  it  is  true,  they  are 
forced  to  admit:  he  certainly  at  times 
wrote  verses  considerably  worse  than 
bad  prose.  But  even  that  they  do  not 
venture  to  explain.  They  suppose  it 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
his  theory  of  poetic  diction:  further  It 
would  be  impious  to  inquire.  Their 
seriousness  is  abysmal.  It  is  odds  if 
they  will  allow  a  single  poem  to  be 
merely  a  poem— only  that,  and  not 
“some  stupendous  Heaven-defend-us” 
piece  of  psychology,  metaphysics,  sci¬ 
ence,  religion,  pedagogy— anything  and 
everything  but  art.  And,  of  course,  in 
the  end  their  reverence  defeats  Itself. 
Deceive  themselves  how  they  may, 
they  do  not  really  love  the  man  Words¬ 
worth,  because  they  do  not  really  know 
him.  They  have  denied  themselves  the 
right  to  understand  him. 

There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh’s  recent  book 
(Wordsicorth.  By  Walter  Raleigh.  Lon¬ 
don:  Edward  Arnold.  1903.  6s.).  One 
of  the  cardinal  points  in  Wordsworth’s 
history  is  the  almost  total  extinction 


of  his  poetical  faculty  soon  after  his 
fortieth  year.  Here,  surely,  is  the 
critic’s  opportunity.  If  he  can  explain 
this,  he  will  have  gone  far  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  the  whole  man.  What,  then, 
has  Mr.  Raleigh  to  say  abmit  it?  He 
dismisses  this  extraordinary  event  in 
two  pages  and  a  half  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  (pp.  17-19)  as  if,  however 
deplorable,  it  were  of  no  more  real 
signilicauce  than  a  cold  in  the  poet’s 
head.  Here  are  his  words: 

“Nine  years  after  the  Prelude  there 
appeared  the  Excursion,  and  then— an 
end.  ...  By  strange  and  hard  ways 
be  bad  been  led  up  to  the  mount  of 
vision,  he  had  seen,’’  etc.,  “and  then 
the  vision  faded  .  .  .  and  he  was  left 
gazing  on  the  woods  and  hills  and  pas¬ 
tures  under  the  light  of  common  day. 

.  .  .  Coleridge,  we  are  often  told,  took 
opium;  but  Wordsworth  had  no  pleas¬ 
ant  vices,  and  there  is  something  other 
than  accident  in  the  brief  course  of  a 
poetry  so  subtle  and  so  elemental.  .  .  . 
so  little  dependent  on  Intellectual  craft- 
mansbip  and  labor.’’ 

But  why?  Why  did  it  all  come  to  an 
end?  Why  did  the  vision  fade?  What 
was  the  “something  other  than  acci¬ 
dent’’?  If  Mr.  Raleigh’s  idea  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  greatness  is  right- and  who 
can  doubt  it?— this  is  one  of  the  really 
heartbreaking  losses  in  literature;  and 
all  he  can  find  to  say  about  it  is  that 
it  was  a  pity,  but  such  things  will  hap¬ 
pen.  “However  this  may  be,’’  he  says, 
and  proceeds  to  give  an  outline  of 
Wordsworth’s  early  life. 

Possibly  Mr.  Raleigh  wanted  to  get 
over  what  he  felt  to  be  a  crucial  diffi¬ 
culty  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
He  has  all  the  artifices  of  composition 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  But  the  Words¬ 
worthians’  idea  of  their  hero  is  so  un¬ 
canny,  so  bloodless,  so  remote  from 
humnnity,  that  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
they  will  not  take  for  granted.  And, 
after  all,  the  real  mystery  is  that  the 
person  analyzed  in  Mr.  Raleigh’s  book 
should  ever  have  been  a  poet  at  all. 


The  Complacency  of  the  W ordsworthians . 


The  substantive  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  a  profuse  and  elaborate  discus¬ 
sion  (pp.  86-196)  of  the  poet’s  opinions 
about  “poetic  diction,”  nature  as  an 
educator,  and  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind  to  be  adopted  towards  peasants, 
a  discussion  conceived  and  carried  out 
in  a  spirit,  alas!  only  too  Wordsworth¬ 
ian.  In  Mr.  Morley’s  well-known  study 
(a  piece  of  work  which  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  praise)  there  are  two 
phrases  which  characterize  the  un¬ 
pleasant  side  of  Wordsworth  to  perfec¬ 
tion— “mere  solemnity”  and  “optimism 
or  complacency.”  If  it  were  not  that 
this  had  been  said  by  so  great  an  au¬ 
thority  of  Wordsworth  himself,  I 
should  hardly  venture  to  call  Mr. 
Raleigh’s  treatise  solemn  and  compla¬ 
cent;  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  doubt¬ 
less  nothing  but  the  excess  of  his  def¬ 
erence  towards  his  hero  could  have  so 
dulled  his  taste.  On  p.  156  we  are 
actually  asked: 

Does  the  poet  differ  from  other  men 
only  by  virtue  of  his  gift  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  is  greater  than  theirs  by 
nature,  and  has  been  improved  and 
strengthened  by  constant  practice?— 

and  comforted  on  p.  157  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  that 

the  claims  of  a  teacher  and  prophet 
must  be  deeper  and  sureller  based  than 
on  a  ready  command  of  beautiful  and 
appropriate  speech. 

We  are  told  that  ^ 

all  lasting  grandeur  in  things  perceived 
is  a  quality  with  which  they  are  invest¬ 
ed  by  the  powers  of  the  soul,  by  love, 
and  by  imagination— 

Which,  in  truth, 

la  but  another  name  for  absolute 
power 

And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of 
mind, 

And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 

What  poetry,  and  what  philosophy! 
But  Mr.  Raleigh  takes  it  all  as  seri- 
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ously  as  can  be:  “reality,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “cannot  be  consi^&pod-  apart 
from  the  activities  of  the  mind”:  and 
he  can  quote  without  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  a  reference  to 

The  Mind  of  Man— 

My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my 
song. 

It  seems  to  your  true  Wordsworthian 
quite  natural  to  talk  like  this.  He  ex¬ 
plains— solemnly  and  complacently- 
that  Wordsworth  set  out 

to  show  how  the  mind  of  man  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  external  world,  and  in 
its  turn  reacts  upon  it; 

and  further  that 

his  method  of  research  was  that  of 
a  chemical  investigator;  he  wanted  to 
isolate  the  elements  of  human  life, 
and  he,  therefore,  chose  for  his  experi¬ 
ment  the  least  complex  forms  of  soci¬ 
ety  known  to  him. 

Shakespeare  himself  would  be  made 
an  object  of  disgust  by  this  sort  of 
treatment. 

And,  of  course,  nothing  comes  of  it 
in  the  end.  After  working  through 
“Poetic  Diction,”  “Nature,”  and  “Hu¬ 
manity,”  we  reach  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  “the  very  pulse  of 
the  machine”;  and  the  chapter  is  called 
not  “The  Wordsworthian  Synthesis” 
or  “The  Transcendental  Ego”  or  “The 
Kosmos  as  a  Self-conscious  Unity,” 
but  simply  and  very  happily  “Illumina¬ 
tion.”  Here  we  breathe  again.  The 
critic  reasserts  himself.  We  are  per¬ 
mitted  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth  the  poet;  how  he  held  his 
breath  and  caught  the  remotest  fugi¬ 
tive  thrills  of  emotion  that  in  the 
bustle  of  other  men’s  existence  are 
drowned  almost  before  they  are  born; 
how  he  paused  and  lingered  and  lis¬ 
tened  in  the  mysterious  underworld  of 
the  soul  until,  somewhere  at  the  back 
of  everything,  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
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very  heart-beat  of  universal  life— until 
the  world  that  looked  in  upon  him 
through  his  eyes  seemed  only  another 
aspect  of  his  own  being,  and  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  emotion  be  found 
those  immortal  accents  that  seize  the 
heart  as  no  other  voice  ever  has  or 
ever  will. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard.  .  .  . 

Can  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago.  .  .  . 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds; 

I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass; 

The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they 
pass. 

I  question  things  and  do  not  And 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

When  at  last  be  comes  to  his  proper 
theme  Mr.  Raleigh  is,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  admirable: 

Other  poets  have  touched  the  hidden 
springs  of  suggestion  casually.  ...  He 
alone  made  of  them  bis  instrument. 
The  old  distinctions  drawn  and  boun¬ 
daries  marked  between  Nature  and 
Man,  between  the  World  and  the 
Mind,  seem  to  fade  into  insigniflcance 
before  a  gaze  that  pierces  like  his. 
Vision  is  his  greatest  gift.  (p.  219.) 

And  as  for  the  solemn  and  complacent 
philosophy,  it  turns  out  to  be  no  phi¬ 
losophy  at  all: 

In  his  exploration  of  the  world  of  the 
mind  he  found  this  strong  tendency  to 
interpret  events  by  the  light  of  the 
emotions.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
interpretation  was  necessarily  or  usually 
valid.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  tendency,  and  held  that  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  was  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Exactly.  But  why  were  we  not  told 
this  at  the  beginning? 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Raleigh  has  gone 


to  work  upside  down.  He  has  put  the 
methods  before  the  results,  the  com¬ 
mentary  before  the  text,  the  prose  be¬ 
fore  the  poetry.  What  we  are  given— 
except  in  the  last  few  pages— is  not  a 
picture  of  Wordsworth,  the  man  and 
the  artist,  but  only  his  disjecta  membra, 
the  mechanism  of  bis  emotions,  his  too 
deliberate  opinions  and  beliefs.  Of 
course  Wordsworth  more  than  any 
other  poet  lends  himself  to  this  sort 
of  treatment,  because— (and  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  really  signiflcant  fact) 
—it  is  exactly  what  he  has  done  hlm- 
self— to  himself.  In  the  second  book 
of  the  Prelude  there  is  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  passage: 

A  boy  I  loved  the  sun, 
Not  as  I  since  have  loved  him,  as  a 
pledge 

And  surety  of  our  earthly  life  .  .  . 
But  for  this  cause,  that  I  had  seen  him 
lay 

His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills  .  .  . 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when, 
from  excess 

Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to 
flow 

For  Its  own  pleasure,  and  I  breathed 
with  Joy. 

And  from  like  feelings,  humble  though 
intense, 

To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear. 

Now,  what  Infatuation  could  possibly 
have  reduced  a  great  poet  to  the  state 
of  mind  In  which  he  could  explain  in 
bad  blank  verse  that  his  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  moon  were  analogous  to  pa¬ 
triotic  and  domestic  love?  The  Words¬ 
worthians  will  tell  you  it  is  only  one  of 
those  quite  unaccountable  lapses  into 
prose  which  not  Infrequently  distress 
them  in  the  course  of  their  studies, 
without,  thank  Heaven!  diminishing 
the  ardor  of  their  faith.  But  that  is 
nonsense.  A  passage  like  this  is  not 
merely  a  lapse  into  prose;  it  is  the  de¬ 
liberate  expression  of  a  prosaic  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind.  It  is  not  merely  a  care¬ 
less  piece  of  writing— an  infelicity,  a 
moment  when  Homer  nodded— it  is  a 
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thoroughly  unpoctlcal  statement  of  a 
deliberately  unpoetlcal  idea.  Words¬ 
worth  was  as  perfectly  awake  when 
he  wrote  the  lines  about  the  moon  as 
he  was  when  he  wrote  the  lines  about 
the  sun;  the  difference  is  that  in  the 
latter  he  expresses  his  feelings  and  in 
the  former  he  explains  them. 

No  criticism  of  Wordsworth  that 
does  not  distinguish  these  two  aspects 
of  his  mind  can  be  anything  more  than 
a  vague  sketch.  The  history  of  his 
genius  is  the  gradual  victory  of  one 
tendency  over  the  other.  The  poet  In 
him  died  of  self-consciousness.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  disease— whether 
it  came  of  those  walks  with  Coleridge 
when  the  two  discussed  the  purpose, 
nature  and  methods  of  poetry,  or 

Tbe  Speaker. 


whether  It  was  an  inborn  vice,  or  grew 
inevitably  out  of  those  rapt  broodlngs 
which  were  the  necessary  condition  of 
his  most  heavenly  inspirations— this  It 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover.  But  one  thing  at  least  I  take 
to  be  certain.  The  Introspective  Words¬ 
worth,  the  “solemn  and  complacent’' 
Wordsworth,  the  Wordsworth  whose 
disquisitions  and  self-communings  are 
the  delight  of  his  critics  and  the  de¬ 
spair  of  his  readers— this  is  not  the 
poet  at  all,  but  the  poet’s  evil  genius, 
the  malignant  spirit  that  grew  with  his 
growth,  fed  on  the  finest  fiowers  of  his 
art,  and  ended  by  choking  the  very 
source  of  the  simplest  and  purest  po¬ 
etry  that  ever  found  voice  in  England. 

H.  F.  C. 


“  OH,  THERE  ARE  MOMENTS.” 

Ob,  there  are  moments  in  man’s  mortal  years 
When  for  an  instant  that  which  long  has  lain 
Beyond  our  reach  is  on  a  sudden  found 
In  things  of  smallest  compass,  and  we  hold 
Tbe  unbounded  shut  in  one  small  minute’s  space. 
And  worlds  within  the  hollow  of  our  hand,— 

A  world  of  music  in  one  word  of  love, 

A  world  of  love  in  one  quick  wordless  look, 

A  world  of  thought  in  one  translucent  phrase, 

A  world  of  memory  in  one  mournful  chord, 

A  world  of  sorrow  in  one  little  song. 

Such  moments  are  men’s  holiest- tbe  full  orbed 
And  finite  form  of  Love’s  infinity. 


■CLBCTIC. 
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BIRD-NESTING  AND  BIRD-NESTERS. 


Any  country-bred  boy  who  is  worth 
his  salt  takes  to  bird-nesting  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  ducklings  to  the  water.  There 
is  a  book,  unfortunately  long  out  of 
print,  which  inoculated  me  with  the 
passion  while  a  mere  child.  Howitt’s 
“Boy’s  Country  Book”  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  boy.  He  tells  how 
he  used  to  look  forward  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  holiday  in  spring,  when  he  was 
off  with  a  chosen  companion  to  the 
Fall,  in  Derbyshire,  an  ancient  manor- 
house,  shrouded  in  woods  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sequestered  ponds,  ap¬ 
proached  by  bosky  lanes.  They  were 
guided  by  the  farmer-squire,  who  took 
his  gun  as  an  excuse.  They  beat  the 
bushes,  they  searched  the  sedges,  they 
climbed  the  ti’ees,  coming  continually 
on  fresh  treasures.  But  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  episode  is  the  expedition  of 
two  truants  to  Spiderloft  Chapel,  under 
the  leadership  of  an  arrant  young 
scamp  with  the  tastes  and  gihs  of  a 
Red  Indian.  The  lonely  ruin  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  haunted;  even  in  brilliant 
noonday  it  was  approached  with  awe, 
and,  draped  with  its  tapestries  of 
sombre  ivy,  it  rose  from  a  wilderness 
of  nettles,  docks,  and  deadly  night¬ 
shade.  The  boy  holds  his  breath  as  he 
reads  how  Ned  Tunstal  scrambled  up 
forty  feet  of  creviced  wall,  holding  on 
for  dear  life  with  toes  and  fingers, 
treading  delicately,  like  Agag,  on  a 
crumbling  cornice.  How  he  crept 
through  the  narrow  window  into  the 
ancient  tower,  to  see  the  glare  of  fire¬ 
balls  through  the  gloom  and  to  hear 
the  hissing  of  outraged  owls,  betraying 
the  nooks  where  they  nested.  There  is 
a  companion  picture  to  that,  which  is 
much  better  known;  it  was  sketched 
and  colored  by  Tom  Hughes  in  “Tom 
Brown’s  Schooldays.”  Martin,  the  “Old 
Madman,”  leads  off  Tom  and  Scud 


East  and  little  innocent  Arthur  on  a 
nesting  raid  in  the  environs  of  Rugby. 
At  considerable  risk  of  neck  or  limb 
they  pillage  the  hawk’s  nest  in  the  tall 
fir,  and  then,  beating  up  the  hedgerows 
in  sheer  buoyancy  of  spirits,  wind  up 
with  the  hunting  of  the  outlying 
guinea-fowl,  which  nearly  brings  them 
to  grief  with  the  Doctor  and  the  flog¬ 
ging-block. 

More  than  half  the  charm  of  bird¬ 
nesting  is  in  the  sights  and  the  sounds 
and  the  casual  incidents  which  arise 
out  of  it.  In  the  wilder  districts  there 
is  always  something  wonderful  turn¬ 
ing  up.  With  stealthy  tread  you  al¬ 
most  step  upon  the  fox,  starting  up 
from  his  snug  couch  under  -  the 
bramble-bush,  showing  his  teeth  with 
an  angry  snarl  as  he  glances  back  over 
his  shoulder,  and  clearing  the  bracken 
in  a  succession  of  light  bounds,  to 
vanish  under  the  boughs  of  the 
spruces.  For  once  you  may  catch  the 
weasel  napping,  and  see  him  scuttling, 
best  pace,  to  the  crevice  in  the  stone 
dyke,  whence  you  lure  him  to  show 
his  head  again  with  a  seductive  whistle. 
The  squirrel  makes  a  rush  for  the  stem 
of  the  beech,  and  though  he  scales  his 
bark  staircase  on  the  farther  side,  will 
nevertheless  indulge  his  curiosity  by 
peeping  when  he  thinks  himself  safe, 
and  show  his  bright  eyes  through  the 
foliage  as  he  pauses  to  look  down  on 
you.  Sometimes  in  the  dim  religious 
light  of  a  darksome  corner  you  may 
hear  a  sullen  plunge  in  the  backwater 
of  a  rippling  brook,  and  you  know  that 
you  have  roused  a  slumbering  otter, 
whose  ways  are  ever  mysterious  and 
who  seldom  lets  himself  be  seen.  Then 
there  are  the  golden-plumaged  pheas¬ 
ants  scurrying  before  you;  the  wood- 
pigeons  dashing  out  of  the  boughs 
overhead;  the  hen  partridge  flushed  be- 
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tween  the  hedge-roots  and  the  naargin 
of  the  weed-grown  ditch;  or  the  water- 
hen,  who  has  been  abroad  picking  up 
a  livelihood,  scrambling  with  flustered 
strides  for  the  refuge  of  her  sedgy 
swamp. 

Naturally,  as  the  boy  grows  up  into 
the  man  the  edge  Is  worn  oft  the  zest 
for  nesting.  But  even  when  sylvan 
pleasures  have  staled  and  the  limbs 
are  stiff,  one  can  still  sympathize  with 
the  pursuit,  using  boy-friends  for 
beagles.  Charles  Fox,  who  in  many 
ways  was  a  boy  to  the  last,  is  said  to 
have  never  lost  bis  passion  for  it.  Un¬ 
like  too  many  of  our  pleasures,  it  is 
purely  innocent,  and  eminently  proflt- 
able  for  education  and  Instruction. 
Hypersensitive  humanitarians  will  tell 
you  it  is  cruel,  which  is  absolute  non¬ 
sense  if  the  pursuit  be  humanely  man¬ 
aged.  There  are  simple  rules  which 
should  be  impressed  on  every  child, 
and  which  he  is  very  willing  to  accept, 
for  few  boys  are  naturally  barbarians. 
Never  take  the  nestlings,  fledged  or 
unfledged;  and,  indeed,  selflsb  experi¬ 
ence  very  soon  shows  that  tiying  to 
rear  them  is  inflnite  bother  and  almost 
invariably  unsuccessful.  Never  take 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  eggs,  for 
it  is  demonstrable  that  birds  are  but 
indifferent  arithmeticians,  albeit  Tom 
Brown,  though  hoping  for  the  best, 
does  suggest  a  doubt  about  it.  And 
never  trespass  upon  the  wren’s  nest  on 
any  terms  when  she  has  settled  to  sit¬ 
ting,  for  it  is  a  sacrilegious  infraction 
of  the  time-honored  maxim  that  “Rob- 
luets  and  Jenny  Wrens  are  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  cocks  and  hens,”  and  with 
the  scent  of  a  gloved  flnger-tlp  she  will 
desert  It  for  ever. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  bird- 
nesting  is  admirable  training  for  the 
sportsman.  He  is  taken  kindly  into 
the  confldence  of  experienced  keepers, 
and  possibly  of  the  psowllng  ne’er-do- 
wells,  who  are  profoundly  versed  In 
woodcraft.  He  learns  the  great  secret 


of  keeping  himself  quiet,  and  has  every 
opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of 
wild  creatures.  When  subsequently, 
as  the  squire,  organizing  the  beats  at 
bis  shoots,  it  is  not  be  who  will  be 
oblivious  of  the  signs  of  the  weather 
or  the  set  of  the  winds.  However 
tempting  the  ordinary  lines  of  flight 
and  the  lie  of  the  sheltered  coppices, 
he  will  not  attempt  to  force  pheasants 
or  partridges  in  late  autumn  In  the 
face  of  a  blustering  northerly  gale. 
And  often  he  will  be  sorely  tried,  and 
have  to  swallow  many  a  smothered 
execration,  when  a  genial  and  obstrep¬ 
erously  self-confldeut  host  is  muflflng 
what  might  have  been  a  capital  day’s 
shooting.  But  bird-nesting,  as  Bacon 
might  have  said  if  he  bad  condescend¬ 
ed  to  it,  is  a  part  of  the  higher  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  brings  out  all  the  latent 
poetry  In  the  boy,  and  prepares  him 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  English 
poets,  from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare 
to  Scott,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
'The  boy  must  be  unimpressionable  in¬ 
deed  who  has  not  some  unconscious 
sense  of  the  softening  charm  of  sylvan 
surroundings,  of  the  exquisite  fra¬ 
grance  of  flelds  and  woods,  and  the 
rich  music  of  the  feathered  songsters. 
Even  the  wall  of  the  curlew,  the 
scream  of  the  Jay,  and  the  croak  of 
the  raven  have  fascinations  of  their 
own.  The  youngest  legs  will  tire  and 
the  back  will  begin  to  ache  after  a  long 
morning’s  scrambling  and  crawling. 
What  voluptuousness  there  Is  In  throw¬ 
ing  oneself  down  in  some  bosky  bourne, 
on  velvety  turf,  under  a  canopy  of  dog- 
rose,  woodbine  and  honeysuckle!  What 
an  appetite  there  is  for  the  bread  and 
cheese  from  the  satchel;  and  If  the 
nester  thinks  longingly  of  beer,  and 
has  to  put  up  with  water  from  the  , 
brook  or  the  bubbling  spring,  he  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  perfect  hap¬ 
piness  for  mortals.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  has  not  yet  taken  to  tobacco. 
But  as  he  sinks  back  on  the  grass. 
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with  drooping  eyeiids,  for  a  good  long  up  the  branchless  pine  to  harry  the 
nap,  no  monarch  need  wish  to  be  lulled  hawk’s  nest  in  the  deserted  domicile  of 
to  his  troubled  slumbers  by  more  en-  magpie  or  hooded  crow,  he  is  hurried 
chanting  strains.  The  thrush  is  sing-  perilously  by  the  abiding  thought  that 
ing  in  joyous  rivalry  with  the  black-  his  footsteps  have  been  followed  and 
bird:  it  is  needless  as  difficult  to  as-  his  descent  may  be  intercepted.  I 
sign  the  palm  of  excellence,  for,  as  happen  to  know  a  case  where  a  boy  in 
Christopher  North  remarks  in  his  these  circumstances  came  a  terrible 
“Recreations,”  “why  set  such  delight-  cropper,  broke  a  collar-bone  and  sun¬ 
ful  songsters  by  the  ears?”  Mayhap  dry  ribs,  and  was  carried  by  the  keep- 
there  is  a  nightingale  bard  by;  and  er  to  a  cottage  hospital  to  be  carefully 
Philomel  is  always  excited  by  an  ap-  tended.  It  is  more  likely  that  at  the 
preciative  listener,  though  he  seldom  worst  he  comes  down  gingerly  and 
exerts  himself  at  his  sweetest  till  the  safely,  to  receive  a  thrashing  from  a 
shades  of  evening  begin  to  fall.  There  tough  ash  sapling.  Such  gentle  meth- 
is  sure  to  be  a  friendly  robin  chirping  ods.  methods  such  as  Sam  Weller 
or  half-singing  in  the  hedge,  looking  recommended  to  his  father  with  regard 
out  for  stray  crumbs  or  bopping  for  to  the  Deputy  Shepherd,  fail  of  their 
them  audaciously,  with  head  on  one  object— the  passion  of  bird-nesting  is  in 
side.  And  from  the  trees  topping  the  the  blood  and  not  to  be  eradicated.  He 
neighboring  thickets  come  the  sym-  has  the  eyes  and  the  tread  of  the  Red 
phonies  of  the  cushat  doves,  always  Indian;  he  learns  to  dive  into  ditches 
starting  their  plaints  as  if  they  meant  at  a  sign  of  danger,  where  he  lies  safe 
to  go  on  for  ever,  and  then  breaking  enough,  unless  scented  out  by  some 
off  abruptly  and  tantalizingly.  hedge-bunting  old  retriever.  He  is 

But  if  bird-nesting  is  a  useful  and  known  to  the  w’atchers  as  an  Irreclaim- 
elevatlng  training  for  the  gentlefolk,  able  young  scamp,  and  they  are  right 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  not  in-  in  regarding  his  future  with  grave  ap- 
frequently  the  facilis  descensus  for  prehension.  In  his  escapades  and  sen- 
tbose  of  humbler  degree.  The  boy  of  sational  rambles  he  has  learned  all  the 
the  cottage  has  the  same  taste  for  ad-  ways  of  wild  nature,  and  later  he 
venture,  the  same  love  for  rural  ram-  leaves  the  small  birds  alone  and  turns 
bling,  as  the  boy  of  the  hall.  For  both  his  varied  experiences  to  more  proflt- 
there  is  an  additional  zest,  a  fearful  able  account.  No  longer  is  he  content 
joy  in  breaking  bounds  and  trespass-  with  the  strings  of  eggs  that  decorated 
ing  on  forbidden  enclosures.  The  the  chimney-piece  in  the  paternal  cot- 
young  gentlem’an  generally  gets  off  tage.  He  knows  where  the  wandering 
lightly,  though  be  seldom  takes  warn-  pheasants  fly  up  to  roost  in  the  clump 
ings  to  heart  and  accepts  bis  punish-  of  trees  at  the  end  of  the  straggling 
inent  stoically.  But  the  lad  in  ragged  strip  of  planting,  far  from  the  keeper's 
corduroys  runs  greater  risks,  and  when  cottage.  He  knows  each  hare  run  in 
caught  is  dealt  with  more  severely  and  the  roots  of  the  hedge,  and  has  actu- 
summarily.  As  he  creeps  under  the  ally  captured  many  a  sitting  rabbit 
alders,  approaching  the  pool  where  the  with  a  spring  and  a  pounce.  As  a 
moorhens  breed,  and  where  he  caught  well-grown  youth,  when  ploughing  or 
only  the  other  day  a  glimpse  of  the  handling  bis  axe  in  the  coppice,  he  has 
flashing  kingfisher,  like  the  pickpocket  always  all  his  eyes  about  him;  and 
in  city  slums,  be  has  an  uncanny  feel-  when  be  saunters  out  for  a  ramble  in 
ing  that  a  hand  may  be  at  any  mo-  the  dusk,  he  has  snares  in  his  pocket 
ment  laid  on  his  collar.  As  he  swarms  and  a  short  bludgeon  in  bis  hand. 
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wliiol)  he  throws  with  deadly  precision. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  Indulging  in  these 
uefarious  pursuits  partly  because  he 
prefers  rabbit  pie  to  rancid  bacon, 
partly  because  it  Is  pleasant  to  barter 
pheasants  for  beer  when  there  is  a 
chalk  against  him  at  the  public,  but 
chiefly  for  pure  fun  of  the  thing  and 
la  the  sheer  spirit  of  devilry.  One  day 
he  comes  of  a  sudden  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  when  he  is  brought  before 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  The  evidence 
is  irresistible  and  conviction  certain. 
Then  much  depends  on  the  worthy 
magistrate  and  on  the  keeper  who 
brings  the  charge.  His  character  is 
not  in  his  favor  and  bis  poaching  pre¬ 
dilections  are  notoarious.  There  is  every 
technical  justification  for  dealing  with 
him  severely  and  denying  him  the 
beneflt  of  the  First  Offenders’  Act.  In 
that  case,  sentenced  to  a  fine  be  can¬ 
not  pay,  be  is  sent  to  prison,  and  comes 
back  an  irredeemable  rascal,  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  keeper’s  side.  But  may¬ 
hap  the  squire  remembers  his  own  hot 
youth  and  sundry  indiscretions,  for 
which  he  was  called  over  the  coals;  be 
fancies  the  honest  eyes  and  the  good- 
humored,  sunburned  face;  and  the  old 
keeper  may  have  a  sneaking  sympathy 
with  the  outlaw  who  “can  well  of 
woodcraft’’  like  the  Abbot  in  “Ivan* 
hoe,’’  and  who  has  so  often  outwitted 
himself  and  bis  subordinates.  They 
lay  their  beads  together  and  whisper; 
they  agree  to  give  the  culprit  a  re¬ 
tainer,  a  muflling  brief,  and  offer  to 
recruit  him  among  the  watchers.  The 
youth  is  a  genuine  sportsman,  and  not 
a  mooching  ruffian— though  he  might 
become  one— and  probably  they  could 
not  do  a  wiser  thing,  and  If  he  is 
equaily  wise  he  will  jump  at  the  offer. 
For  my  part,  I  have  much  faith  in  the 
maxim  that  a  reformed  poacher  makes 
the  best  guardian  of  game,  but  you 
must  be  a  judge  of  character  if  you 
elect  to  run  the  risk. 


Ibif 

Then  the  instinct  of  bird-nesting  de¬ 
velops  the  practical  ornithologist,  who, 
caring  nothing  for  sport,  carries  on  bis 
invaluable  researches  in  woods  and 
fields.  A  wonderful  type  of  the  class 
was  Edward,  the  Banffshire  natural¬ 
ist,  whose  biography  has  been  written 
by  Smiles.  No  amount  of  flogging  by 
father  or  teachers  could  prevent  bis 
giving  school  the  slip.  As  a  married 
man,  though  be  paid  his  way  as  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  he  devoted  his  nights  and  many 
days  to  ornithological  rambles.  He  had 
bis  familiar  lairs  in  ruins  or  rock- 
caves;  be  curled  himself  up  under  bay- 
stacks,  or  slept  at  a  pinch  under  tomb¬ 
stones.  As  a  mere  child,  be  began  by 
nearly  breaking  bis  neck  when  he 
climbed  a  shaky  ladder  on  the  School- 
hill  of  Aberdeen  to  harry  a  sparrow’s 
nest  under  the  eaves  of  a  lofty  build¬ 
ing.  When,  in  bis  maturity,  with  toil 
and  exposure  be  was  tending  towards 
premature  decay,  he  tumbled  off  a 
ledge  on  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
Buchan,  breaking  nothing,  though  he 
was  sorely  bruised  and  shaken,  and 
shattering  the  old  gun,  which  worried 
him  more  seriously.  Nothing  daunted 
him,  and  the  chapters  of  his  quiet  life- 
romance  abound  in  sensational  and 
suggestive  Incidents.  His  veracity  Is 
unimpeachable,  and  some  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  incidents  show  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  maternal  affection  in  bird- 
mothers.  Once,  in  an  April  snow¬ 
storm,  he  came  on  a  sitting  wild  duck. 
He  touched  her  with  his  stick,  think¬ 
ing  she  was  skulking,  but  found  she 
had  been  frozen  to  death.  Beneath  her 
were  the  eggs,  nearly  hatched.  Neither 
hunger  nor  cold  could  compel  her  to 
desert  them.  On  another  occasion  he 
actually  laid  bis  hand  on  a  sitting 
grouse  who  had  been  attentively 
watching  all  his  movements;  yet  the 
grouse  are  among  the  wildest  and  shy¬ 
est  of  moorfowl. 

The  Interests  of  the  British  Isles  are 
inexhaustible,  but,  after  all,  these 
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Islands  are  too  cramped  a  field  for  men 
of  means,  enterprise  and  ambition. 
Some  of  our  most  adventurous  travel¬ 
lers  have  been  zealous  ornithologists, 
and  bird-nesting  has  done  much  for 
the  exploration  of  the  wilderness  which 
had  few  temptations  for  the  merchant 
and  was  neglected  by  the  missionary. 
There  were  Banks  and  Solander,  who 
circumnavigated  the  world  with  Cook. 
Bates  explored  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  Wallace,  in  the  equatorial 
forests,  went  bunting  in  the  haunts  of 
trogons,  toucans,  bornbills,  and  other 
oddly  named  and  curiously  built  birds; 
be  beat  up  the  colonies  of  the  gregari¬ 
ous  vampyre  bats,  who  returned  his 
visits  and  bled  him  in  his  hammock; 
and  of  the  flying  foxes,  or  giant  bats, 
with  the  stretch  of  wing  of  an  eagle, 
who  have  the  habit  of  hooking  them¬ 
selves  op  by  the  heels  to  dead  trees 
In  the  daytime,  when  “the  branches 
look  as  if  covered  with  some  monstrous 
fruits.”  Hudson  sought  out  the  nests 
of  the  rhea,  “the  grand  archaic  ostrich 
of  Sooth  America,”  on  the  boundless 
pampas  of  La  Plata— a  gigantic  fowl, 
which  drifts  with  incredible  swiftness 
across  the  deserts,  with  one  wing  set 
vertically  to  catch  the  wind  like  a  sail. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
amount.  Nowadays  the  most  retiring 
of  birds  cannot  rely  upon  privacy;  re¬ 
moteness  and  the  solitude  of  utter 
desolation  are  no  sort  of  security;  on 
the  contrary,  they  allure  the  anxious 
inquirer.  The  albatrosses,  who  keep 
the  wing  indefinitely,  like  our  own 
great  black-backed  gulls,  taking  their 
rest  on  the  waves,  like  the  stormy 
petrels,  have  been  followed  up  to  their 
breeding-places.  The  great  auk  has 
been  persecuted  out  of  existence,  un¬ 
less  perchance  he  may  still  survive  on 
the  skerries  of  Greenland.  But  that 
is  improbable  in  the  extreme,  for, 
though  he  liked  a  bracing  climate,  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  delicate  in 
the  chest,  and  was  never  seen  above 


the  latitude  of  southern  Iceland.  And 
now  life  has  a  new  terror  for  shy  birds 
with  the  development  of  photography. 
There  are  bird-nesters  who  stalk  the 
hedges  and  coppices  with  the  camera. 
Thrush  and  chaffinch  sit  fascinated 
while  the  twinkling  eye  and  each  twig 
and  scrap  of  lichen  in  the  closely 
woven  nest  is  transferred  to  medicated 
paper  for  the  satisfaction  of  idle  curi¬ 
osity.  Perhaps  to  them  it  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  consequence.  They 
are  familiar  with  the  presence  of  man, 
though  they  may  resent  an  unwarrant¬ 
ed  liberty,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
the  old-fashioned  scare  of  the  stick 
that  beat  the  bushes  and  have  done 
with  It.  But  what  must  be  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  guillemots  and  fulmar  pet¬ 
rels  of  St.  Kilda,  nesting  on  what  were 
once  considered  almost  imprdctlcable 
cliffs,  used  as  they  were  to  being 
noosed  in  the  season  by  fowlers  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  skies,  when  the  brothers 
Kearton  came  crawling  along  the  dizzy 
ledges,  and  took  obtrusive  snapshots, 
not  with  the  breechloader,  but  with  the 
camera  ? 

Coming  back  to  our  Islands,  from 
March  to  June  the  nesting-birds  are 
constant  objects  of  interest.  Our  own 
natives  are  busy,  and  the  migrants  are 
always  arriving.  There  are  the  sociable 
birds  who  frequent  buildings,  and  with 
a  predilection  for  ruins,  because  the 
dilapidation  offers  them  available  re¬ 
treats.  Starlings  and  Jackdaws  are  the 
incarnations  of  impudence;  they  are 
noways  particular  as  to  where  they 
build;  in  more  primitive  times  they 
nested  In  holes  In  trees  and  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  but  now  they  seem  to 
prefer  ready-made  abodes,  and  rather 
court  the  society  of  man.  We  associ¬ 
ate  the  starling  with  such  lonely  ruins 
as  Splderloft,  or  with  feudal  castles 
such  as  Kenilworth  or  Raglan,  enli¬ 
vened  by  the  noisy  picnics  of  the  cheap 
tripper.  The  Jackdaw  Is  greatly  guided 
In  choice  of  a  residency  by  facilities 
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for  stealing  eggs;  he  loves  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  a  heronry  or  near  a  clus¬ 
tering  colony  of  black-headed  gulls, 
and  nothing  attracts  him  more  than  the 
sheltered  glade  or  meadow  where  the 
keeper  is  carefully  nursing  the  young 
pheasants.  Otherwise,  he  is  distinctly 
clerical  in  his  tastes,  and  loves  the 
cloistered  shades  of  the  cathedral 
close.  His  nest-building  is  of  the 
roughest.  Often  he  chooses  queer  situ¬ 
ations,  where  he  has  to  lay  a  stupen¬ 
dous  substructure  of  sticks,  but  it  in¬ 
variably  involves  a  deal  of  rude  labor. 
He  strips  the  neighboring  trees  of  the 
withered  twigs,  and  strews  the  un¬ 
swept  belfry  with  fragments  of  turf 
and  tufts  of  ragged  wool.  The  mag¬ 
pie  is  an  even  more  eccentric  charac¬ 
ter.  For  the  most  part,  knowing  that 
he  is  suspected,  and  conscious  of  guilt, 
he  gives  men  and  guns  a  wide  berth. 
Yet  his  building  arrangements,  though 
carried  out  in  the  open,  are  ostenta¬ 
tious  as  those  of  the  daw.  Though 
light  on  the  wing,  be  is  lazy,  and 
patches  up  the  same  tenement  year 
after  year.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  toss-up  where  he  selected  the 
original  site.  Now,  it  is  well  out  of 
the  way  in  some  lofty  tree;  again,  it  is 
within  arm’s  reach  in  the  thick  of  a 
hedgerow,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
scrubby  whitehorn  within  gunshot  of 
a  farm-steading. 

So  wood-pigeons  change  their  in¬ 
stincts  when  they  lay  their  eggs.  Or¬ 
dinarily  among  the  most  timid  of 
birds,  they  will  nevertheless  build  in 
some  low  tree  on  the  lawn,  keeping  to 
the  nest  confidingly  under  the  eyes  of 
curious  observers.  Of  late  years,  since 
the  hawks  have  been  killed  down,  they 
have  multiplied  amazingly  in  the 
North,  as  farmers  know  to  their  cost, 
though  they  do  good  service  in  gorging 
themselves  with  seeds  of  the  docken 
and  rag-weed.  There  are  spruce  woods 
where  there  is  a  nest  in  almost  every 
twentieth  tree,  and  the  ascent  is  as 


easy  as  on  a  carpeted  staircase.  The 
nest  is  of  the  slightest,  and  as  you 
climb  you  may  see  the  two  white  eggs 
gleaming  through  the  skeleton  frame¬ 
work  of  twigs.  Swallows  of  all  species 
of  course  are  sacred,  though  Gilbert 
White,  with  the  callousness  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  naturalist,  tells  shamelessly  how 
he  robbed  a  swift’s  nest  to  examine 
the  callow  brood. 

From  the  house  to  the  garden  and 
orchard  is  but  a  step.  Thrushes  and 
blackbirds  scarcely  trouble  to  hide 
their  nests;  indeed,  as  Richard  Jeffries 
remarks,  they  seem  to  have  an  antlp- 
athy*to  the  laurels  and  foreign  shrubs, 
which  give  denser  cover.  But  the 
finches  and  smaller  birds  show  wonder¬ 
ful  art  in  concealing  nests  which,  from 
their  situations,  would  be  otherwise 
exposed.  In  that  of  the  chaffinch,  in 
the  apple-tree,  mosses  and  lichens 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  silvery 
bark;  and  no  one  of  the  bird  architects 
is  more  prodigal  of  time  or  trouble, 
though  possibly  the  wren  gives  more 
thought  to  the  business.  Her  domed 
domicile  is  absurdly  out  of  proportion 
to  her  size,  and  if  she  did  not  take 
infinite  pains,  would  draw  attention 
like  the  home  of  the  magpie.  But  if  the 
interior  arrangements  are  always  the 
same,  the  exterior  is  modified  in  shape 
as  well  as  covering  to  suit  its  surround¬ 
ings.  In  the  beech  hedge  it  is  covered 
with  last  autumn’s  leaves;  in  the  sap¬ 
ling  roots  above  the  grassy  ditch  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  weeds  and 
creepers.  The  robin,  if  less  artistic,  is 
scarcely  less  intelligent.  Like  the  fly¬ 
catcher,  he  loves  the  crevice  in  a  wall 
or  the  cleft  in  a  tree,  but,  failing  such 
snug  quarters,  he  secretes  himself 
among  nettles  or  coarse  grass. 

The  habits  of  the  linnet  make  a  link 
between  the  field  and  the  garden.  Al¬ 
most  omnipresent  like  the  lark,  its  rival 
in  song,  it  is  familiar  with  gardens  and 
shrubberies;  but  it  is  far  from  averse 
to  solitude,  where  it  gathers  into 
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groups  and  sings  in  choirs.  Indeed,  its 
favorite  nesting-places  are  in  the  furze- 
bushes,  and  1  shaii  always  associate 
the  song  of  the  linnet  with  spring  ang¬ 
ling,  and  the  honey-dew  fragrance  of 
the  yellow  whin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coquet  and  other  Northumbrian 
streams,— with  bleating  of  the  ewes  in 
the  lambing-time,  echoed  from  the  hills 
and  dales.  And  those  northern  streams 
remind  one  of  the  ring  ouzel,  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  blackbird  by 
his  silver  collar,  with  the  wild,  sweet 
song  suggestive  of  his  Highland 
haunts.  You  are  crawling  up  a  hill 
burn,  casting  a  short  line  and  s^hip* 
ping  out  the  speckled  trout,  when  the 
ouzel  starts  from  the  roots  of  birch  or 
rowan  tree,  and  you  come  upon  the 
nest  of  grass  or  rushes,  fast  bound 
with  twigs;  likely  as  not  the  mother 
sweeps  back,  and  dashes  full  in  your 
face  with  discordant  screams.  Tramp¬ 
ing  homewards  with  basket  and  rod, 
you  may  come  on  the  nest  of  the 
dabchick,  or  little  grebe,  in  some  lone¬ 
ly  pool,  a  huge  structure  for  so  tiny  a 
bird.  Big  as  it  is,  it  is  apt  to  be 
flooded,  and  is  always  damp,  so  that 
the  half-dozen  of  snow-white  eggs 
gradually  change  to  a  mottled  brown. 
Another  half-aquatic  bird— but  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Lowlands— is  the  king- 
flsher,  common  enough  in  former  days, 
though  much  rarer  now.  It  used  to  be 
considered  a  grand  triumph,  the  dig¬ 
ging  out  of  a  kingflsher’s  nest;  and  no 
wonder,  for,  strictly  speaking,  the  bird 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  nest 
at  all.  It  lives,  or  at  least  sleeps,  in 
excavations  under  banks,  and  simply 
lays  its  pinkish  eggs  on  a  lining  of 
ejected  fish-bones. 

That  suggests  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  hawk  tribe,  ruflSans  and  robbers, 
indisposed  to  domestic  comforts,  and 
with  no  liking  for  decoration  or  luxury. 
Their  nests  are  generally  rude  struc¬ 
tures  of  sticks,  and  the  only  lining  is 
the  pellets  of  fur  and  feather  they 


eject.  But  like  the  robber  knights  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  take  up  formid¬ 
able  positions,  on  some  smooth-stemmed 
tree  which  defies  the  boldest  of  village 
urchins,  or  on  the  almost  inaccessible 
face  of  a  precipice.  The  graceful  rap- 
tores  have  been  diminishing  greatly 
with  pole-traps,  poisoning,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  persecution.  We  cannot  regret 
the  lumbering  buzzard,  too  lazy  to 
build  a  house  for  himself,  who  was 
wont  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
nest  of  crow  or  magpie.  But  we  sadly 
miss  the  kite,  a  beautiful  object,  with 
the  smooth,  swift  gliding  flight  which 
gave  him  his  Saxon  sobriquet  of  gled; 
and  be  in  his  habits  was  an  exception 
to  bis  kinsfolk,  for  he  padded  bis  nest 
with  the  softest  materials.  One  of  the 
fiercest,  as  he  is  one  of  the  smallest, 
of  the  hawk  tribe  is  the  sparrow-hawk, 
a  stealthy,  winged  Terror,  not  only  to 
small  songsters,  but  to  game  birds 
bigger  than  himself.  His  nest  is  in  the 
woods,  convenient  to  his  hunting- 
grounds,  generally  In  a  fork  close  to 
the  tree  trunk,  and  as  it  is  by  no 
means  unapproachable,  it  is  carefully 
concealed.  Glancing  up  through  the 
boughs,  you  see  little  but  a  chance 
gathering  of  twigs.  The  female,  big¬ 
ger  than  her  mate,  whose  broad  bosom 
can  cover  comfortably  the  four  or  five 
eggs,  is  the  more  plucky  of  the  savage 
pair.  She  will  sit  till  she  fully  realizes 
she  is  to  be  disturbed,  and  then  dashes 
off,  like  the  wood  pigeon,  at  the  op¬ 
posite  side  from  the  enemy,  with 
shrieks  of  impotent  anger.  If  she  drops 
to  a  snap-shot,  with  broken  pinion,  she 
will  turn  on  her  back,  showing  desper¬ 
ate  fight  with  beak  and  singles.  As  the 
sparrow-hawk  takes  heavy  toll  of 
young  partridges  and  pheasants,  so 
there  is  no  more  deadly  enemy  to  the 
grouse-chicks  and  leverets  than  the 
pretty  little  merlin,  who  nests  among 
her  victims  on  the  moors  in  some  slight 
depression  In  the  heather. 

For  ravaging  on  a  grand  scale  com- 
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mend  us  to  the  peregrine  falcon.  The 
eagle,  though  rapacious  enough,  like 
the  raven  has  a  predilection  for  car¬ 
rion,  and  when  he  happens  on  a  dis¬ 
eased  sheep  will  gorge  himself  for  days 
on  the  “braxy.”  But  the  peregrine 
kills  his  own  game,  and  often  strikes 
down  grouse  or  plover  and  passes  on 
in  sheer  wantonness.  Doubtless  the 
bird  must  sleep,  yet  no  one  ever  caught 
him  nodding.  He  sits  on  bis  rocky 
watch-tower,  ever  ready  to  swoop;  and 
his  voracious  brood  are  insatiable. 
Robbing  a  peregrine’s  nest  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  shepherd  boys,  but  it  is 
a  feat  very  rarely  achieved  by  the 
boldest  cragsman.  For  It  is  generally 
on  a  ledge  under  an  overhanging  cliff, 
BO  that  even  with  a  rope  the  adven¬ 
turer  swings  wide  of  bis  object.  Those 
who  have  succeeded  have  found  all 
the  remains  of  a  well-fumlshed  larder: 
such  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
game,  songsters  and  poultry  as  Is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  even  near  a  fox-earth  where 
the  vixen  has  been  purveying  for  hun¬ 
gry  cubs.  None  of  our  native  birds  is 
more  voracious  or  has  a  finer  digestion, 
except  those  of  the  gull  tribe,  and  no¬ 
tably  the  gannets  of  the  Bass  and  Alisa 
Craig.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  at  the 
nests  of  the  Solan  geese,  bereft  of  a 
nostril  by  a  beneficent  Providence;  but 
when  you  reach  them  you  must  hold 
your  nose,  and  are  glad  to  beat  a  re¬ 
treat,  for  the  stench  of  the  rotten  fish 
is  sickening.  The  peregrine,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  clean  feeder,  and  all  that 
he  leaves  is  picked  bones  with  feathers 
and  fur. 

The  British  Isles  are  encircled  by 
sanctuaries  where  the  sea-fowl  can 
breed  In  comparatlye  security.  There 
are  the  wild  cliffs  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  there  are  the  Bass  and 
Ailsa  Craig,  the  Iron-bound  coasts  of 
Ross  and  Sutherland,  the  precipices 
overhanging  boiling  races  and  roosts 
in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  be¬ 
yond  and  above  all  the  rocks  of  St. 


Hilda.  But  the  Feme  and  Staple  Isles, 
lying  off  Bamborough,  are  the  chief 
breeding-places  of  sea-fowl  nesting  on 
the  ground.  On  Holy  Isle,  with  the 
black  basalt  sometimes  scantily  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  more  sheltered  hollows  with 
thrift  and  sea-thyme,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  tread  without  crushing  a 
clutch  of  eggs.  It  would  seem  almost 
as  impossible  to  thin  their  Innumerable 
numbers;  yet  years  ago  they  were  be¬ 
ing  sensibly  diminished  by  the  raids  of 
the  free-booting  egg-hunters.  For  the 
eggs  of  gulls  and  guillemots  find  a 
ready  market;  many  people  like  them 
boiled  a.M  naturel  and  eaten  cold,  and 
they  are  excellent  for  pies  and  pad¬ 
dings.  Now  the  Femes  are  strictly 
preserved,  and  the  nests  are  only  laid 
under  legitimate  contribution  in  the 
early  season.  There  is  always  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  birds  on  the  Femes,  but 
when  they  congregate  before  the  mat¬ 
ing-time  they  simply  swarm.  With  the 
guillemots,  who  predominate,  there  are 
innumerable  puflans.  The  pufiSn  bur¬ 
rows  like  the  sheldrake  duck,  and  like 
the  fulmar  petrel  lays  but  a  single  egg. 
A  happy  dispensation  this,  as  to  both, 
for  otherwise  they  would  swamp  crea¬ 
tion.  When  the  former  make  family 
arrangements  on  a  rock-ledge,  they 
drop  the  egg  as  it  chances  to  fall;  but 
for  choice  the  puffin  occupies  a  rabbit 
hole,  where  he  pads  the  end  with  a 
few  of  his  feathers.  It  is  a  tedious 
as  well  as  a  dangerous  matter  to  draw 
him  out,  for  he  gives  cruel  wounds 
with  a  razor-like  beak.  Ton  may  be 
caught  unpleasantly,  as  when  guddllng 
for  trout  under  the  bank  of  a  brook 
you  find  your  fingers  in  the  teeth  of 
a  water  rat. 

The  mention  of  St.  Hilda  suggests  a 
postscript  as  to  professional  nesting 
and  fowling.  A  strange  life  it  Is  t6 
have  to  risk  it  perpetually  for  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  precipices  of  Connachar, 
where'  the  fowler  pursues  his  "fearful 
trade,”  have  a  sheer  fall  of  1,200  feet 
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Into  the  surging  Atlantic.  Sheer  as 
they  are,  there  are  innumerable  an- 
fractuosities  in  the  face,  which  are  lit¬ 
erally  packed  with  clouds  of  sea-fowl. 
When  scared,  these  clouds  fall  seaward 
in  cascades  with  a  deafening  clamor, 
suflSclent  in  itself  to  try  the  strongest 
nerve.  Then,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
the  beetling  cliffs,  there  are  the  jagged 
rock-steeples,  like  the  “pinnacles”  of 
the  Femes  or  the  "drongs”  of  the 
Faroes,  and  these  must  be  scaled  from 
the  bottom.  The  climbers  go  in 
couples,  and  one  pushes  up  the  other 
with  a  hooked  pole  to  some  point 
where  he  can  secure  a  short  rope.  The 
difficulty  is  in  descending,  when  the 
rope  must  be  attached  with  a  slip 
knot;  so  tied  it  gives  a  certain  support, 
and  yet  can  come  away  with  a  jerk. 
That  may  be  really  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  nesting  or  fowling,  yet  to  the 
outsider  the  climax  seems  to  be  reached 
in  the  lowering  of  the  spoiler  from  the 
cliff-brink.  In  the  Faroes,  where,  as 
there  is  far  greater  range  of  fowling 
Tbe  OorahlU  MaiMlDe. 


cliffs,  a  more  lucrative  business  is 
driven,  though  the  scenery  may  be  less 
sublime  than  in  St.  Hilda,  the  trade  is 
at  least  as  perilous.  There  the  two- 
and-a-half  inch  rope  in  use  may  be  of 
the  length  of  GOO  feet  or  more.  Even 
that  does  not  always  suffice;  there  is 
a  lowering  so  far  as  it  will  reach,  and 
then  a  second  stage  is  established  and 
a  second  rope  brought  into  play.  A 
strange  feeling,  to  be  swinging  be¬ 
tween  sky  and  sea,  on  a  line  that  has 
seen  frequent  service,  and  whose  worn 
strands  have  been  suspiciously  exam¬ 
ined.  The  art  is  always  to  face  the 
precipice,  and  the  skilled  cragsman 
would  as  soon  think  of  grasping  the 
rope  as  the  crack  rider  in  the  Shires 
of  clutching  at  the  cantle  of  the  saddle. 
The  legs  and  shoulders  are  buckled  to 
the  rope,  and  the  hands  are  left  free 
for  noosing  or  emergencies.  In  such 
a  venture  bird-nesting  is  brought  to  a 
climax,  and  it  would  be  anti-climax  to 
add  another  word. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  LITTLE  SISTER  OF  THE  POOR. 


Had  Jeanne  Jugan  lived  in  medieval 
days,  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  she  would  certainly  have  taken 
high  rank  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  al¬ 
ways  providing  she  had  not  been  burnt 
as  a  witch.  For  she  spent  many  long 
years  of  her  life  doing  just  what  all 
common-sense  folk  declare  cannot  be 
done— making  bricks  without  straw, 
feeding  multitudes  without  even  a  loaf 
or  a  fish.  At  an  age  when  most  wom¬ 
en  feel  that  their  work  in  this  world  is 
done,  she  took  on  herself  a  burden  so 
overwhelmingly  heavy  that  the  strong¬ 
est  man’s  courage  might  well  have 
failed  him  at  the  thought  of  having  it 
to  bear.  Although  beyond  reading 


and  writing  she  had  no  education 
whatever,  and  could  hardly  do  a  sum 
for  her  life,  she  found  a  solution,  “all 
out  of  her  own  head,”  for  a  problem 
which  had  driven  to  his  wits’  end  many 
an  eminent  financier.  She  outraged, 
through  sheer  Ignorance,  every  law  of 
•political  economy,  and  set  openly  at  de¬ 
fiance  all  the  precepts  of  the  prudent 
and  the  wise;  none  the  less  she  was 
practically  the  leader  of  a  movement 
which  has  had  an  all  Important  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  on  latter-day  social  life. 
Yet  she  was  no  genius,  she  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  gift  Indeed  of  any  kind,  so  far  as 
men  could  see;  and  she  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  and  its  ways  than  a  child 
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—never  was  there  a  woman  more 
naively  guileless,  “i/es  hone  amis  ri- 
jouissez-vom  avec  moi:  j’ai  gagni  le  pris 
4e  teriu,  et  fai  trois  milles  francs  pour 
mes  pauvres,"  she  went  about  exclaim¬ 
ing  when  the  Monthyon  Prix  de  Vertu 
was  adjudged  to  her,  and  all  Paris, 
nay  all  France,  was  ringing  with  her 
praise.  To  the  day  of  her  death  she 
could  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  Prix  Monytbon  was  not  a 
mere  lottery  prize,  given  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  merit 

*«•«*** 

It  was  the  day  of  the  St.  Malo  races, 
a  holiday  for  rich  and  poor  alike;  the 
whole  countryside  had  turned  out  and 
the  course  was  crowded.  Peasants 
from  distant  villages  were  there,  in  the 
quaint  Breton  dress;  fisherfolk,  from 
island  hamlets;  and  all  the  butchers, 
bakers,  and  candle-stick  makers  for 
miles  around.  The  quality  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  were  there,  too,  in  well-worn 
clothes  for  the  most  part;  for  they  are 
richer  by  far  in  ancestors  than  in 
guineas.  And  side  by  side  with  them 
were  smart  ladies  hailing  from  Paris, 
as  one  could  see  at  a  glance,  in  Bre¬ 
tagne  only  as  sojourners.  Then  the 
whole  garrison  was  there,  from  the 
Colonel  to  the  latest  recruit,  together 
with  quite  a  tribe  of  sportsmen  d  la 
mode  and  tourists  of  all  degrees— men 
whose  yachts  were  lying  off  the  coast, 
men  on  the  tramp  with  holes  in  their 
shoes.  It  was  a  motley  company  of 
course:  many  of  the  Jokes  that  were 
bandied  about  were  none  too  nice,  and 
the  mirth  they  excited  was  decidedly 
noisy.  Still  the  day  was  lovely,  the 
very  air  was  alive  with  sunshine  and 
everyone  was  on  pleasure  bent.  Even 
he  who  bad  put  bis  money  on  the 
wrong  horse,  railed  only  against  the 
Fates  and  not  against  his  fellows. 

It  chanced  that  a  local  favorite  gained 
a  notable  victory  that  day  to  the  wild 
delight  of  the  natives,  who  cheered  and 
cheered  when  the  Breton  horse  passed 


the  goal,  until  the  huge  trees  on  the 
Ramparts  were  all  in  a  tremble.  Just 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
when  the  laughter  was  loudest  and  the 
uproar  at  its  worst,  two  women  who 
had  been  watching  the  scene  from  a 
distance  made  their  way  on  to  the 
course.  Many  curious  glances  were 
cast  at  them  as  they  passed,  and  little 
wonder  was  it,  for  one  of  them  was  a 
strangely  incongruous  figure  in  such  a 
place;  the  contrast  indeed  between  her 
and  those  around  her  was  so  startling 
that  it  smacked  of  the  grotesque.  It 
was  as  if  some  latterday  hermit  (or  be¬ 
lated  vestal  virgin  perhaps)  had  gone 
astray  and  found  herself  on  a  race 
course.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  taller 
by  far  than  a  good  half  of  the  men  on 
the  field;  and  she  was  thin,  nay  gaunt 
as  the  veriest  scarecrow.  There  was 
not  a  curve  in  her  figure;  she  was  all 
straight  lines,  and  Just  the  same  width 
from  bead  to  foot,— no  human  being 
was  ever  more  ungainly.  She  was  in 
the  dress  of  a  nun,  a  hood  that  fell 
around  her  in  folds  and  a  cloak  that 
nearly  touched  the  ground.  Once  black 
her  garments  now  had  that  grayish 
shade  that  tells  of  hard  wear,  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  dust  and  sun,  or  struggles 
against  wind  and  rain.  She  had  an  odd 
face,  a  face  of  the  kind  that  makes 
one  think  instinctively  of  some  weath¬ 
er  beaten  rock.  It  was  ugly;  that  is  a 
point  on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
at  all;  not  only  was  It  rugged,  but  ill 
sbapen,  as  if  It  had  been  cut  out  with 
blunt  scissors.  Still  with  all  its  faults, 
it  had  a  certain  subtle  charm  of  its 
own,  it  was  so  peaceful,  kindly  and 
strong,  so  frank  and  yet  so  shrewdly 
wary. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  crowd,  and  glanced 
around  her  with  a  somewhat  humorous 
look  in  her  eyes,  a  look  in  which  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  a  wily  old  diploma¬ 
tist  was  combined,  in  the  oddest  fash¬ 
ion,  with  the  trustful  simplicity  of 
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a  child.  There  was  no  touch  of  ner¬ 
vousness  or  fear  in  her  bearing;  evi¬ 
dently  she  recked  no  more  of  the  men 
and  women  around  her  than  if  they 
had  been  sparrows.  She  scrutinized 
them  sharply  one  after  another,  weigh¬ 
ing  pros  and  cons,  as  it  was  easy  to 
see,  and  calculating  chances;  then  with 
an  emphatic  little  nod  of  her  head,  she 
walked  straight  up  to  a  group  of  fash¬ 
ionable  young  men  and  held  out  a  well- 
worn  leather  satchel.  “Pour  les  pauvres, 
vion  bon  Monsieur,"  she  said  gently; 
“pour  les  pauvres.  Please  give  me 
something  for  the  i)Oor.” 

The  man  she  addressed  started  back 
angrily.  Evidently  he  resented  the 
appeal;  but,  before  be  had  time  to  re¬ 
fuse  it,  the  woman  was  pleading  with 
him  and  with  those  around  him,  was 
telling  them  of  the  old  folk  for  whose 
sake  she  was  turned  out  to  beg;  telling 
how  poor  they  were,  bow  they  most  go 
supperless  to  bed  that  night  unless  she 
took  them  back  the  money  wherewith 
to  buy  food.  “It  is  terrible  to  bear  old 
men  and  women  crying  for  bread,  you 
know,’*  she  whispered  confidentially. 
Her  voice  was  low,  sweet  and  persua¬ 
sive.  “It  just  breaks  one’s  heart  to  see 
them  suffer.  Yon  most  give  me  some¬ 
thing  for  my  poor  old  folk,  you  must 
Indeed,  mes  bons  Messieurs.  And  you 
will,  I  know  you  will.  Why  you  could 
not  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  let  me  go 
home  to  them  empty-handed.  Now 
could  you,  so  good  and  kind  as  you 
are?’’ 

These  young  sportsmen  looked  at 
each  other  quite  shyly,  with  something 
near  akin  to  shame  in  their  faces;  for 
this  strange  woman  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  loved  the  poor 
as  she  did,  and  were  Just  as  eager  to 
help  the  helpless.  Why,  had  they  one 
and  all  been  the  veriest  8t.  Tincent  de 
Pauls,  she  could  not  have  smiled  on 
them  more  kindly,  or  have  held  her 
bag  before  them  with  more  implicit 
faith  in  their  munificence.  Th^r  eyes 


fell  before  hers;  every  man's  hand 
made  its  way  into  his  pocket  as  if  by 
instinct;  there  was  a  rattling  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  Jeanne  Jugan  was  radi¬ 
ant;  for  she  knew  that  those  for  whom 
she  was  begging  were  secure  of  their 
dinners  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 

Jeanne  Jugan  was  born  in  1793,  just 
when  the  old  state  of  things  was  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  France,  and  all  beads 
were  in  a  whirl  with  new  ideas.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  peasant 
farmer,  a  thrifty,  good-hearted  man 
who  lived  at  Petltes  Croix,  near  Can- 
cale,  in  Bretagne.  As  a  child  her  fa¬ 
vorite  occupation  was  tending  sheep; 
she  would  wander  about  the  fields  the 
whole  day  long  with  some  poor  maimed 
beast  or  bird  in  her  arms,  if  she  could 
find  one;  for,  even  then  she  bad  a 
quite  special  tenderness  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  She  seems  to  have  been  kindly 
and  helpful  by  nature;  and  she  bad  a 
certain  homely  mother  wit  of  her  own, 
which  appealed  strongly  to  those 
around  her. 

Although  even  in  her  young  days 
Jeanne  was  singularly  lacking  in 
beauty,  she  won  the  devoted  love  of 
a  man  who  was  in  all  respects  a  suit¬ 
able  match;  and,  if  the  testimony  of 
her  neighbors  is  to  be  trusted,  she  gave 
him  her  own  In  return.  It  chanced 
however  that,  a  few  months  before  the 
marriage  was  to  have  taken  place,  a 
priest  held  a  mission  at  Gancale,  and 
the  burden  of  his  preaching  was  the 
duty  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
poor.  His  sermons  Impressed  Jeanne 
vividly,  the  more  vividly  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  In  them  were  put  Into  words  the 
very  thoughts  that  had  long  been  fioat- 
Ing  about  in  an  incoherent  form  in  her 
own  mind.  She  had  grown  up  with 
the  poor  around  her  and  had  realized 
to  the  full  all  the  misery  of  their  lot; 
one  of  the  troubles  of  her  life  indeed 
had  always  been  that  she  could  do  so 
little  for  them,  that  she  most  so  often 
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stand  aside  with  folded  hands  and  see 
them  suffer.  Thus,  when  this  nilsslon- 
arj-  came  with  his  stirring  appeal,  she 
was  soon  all  aglow  with  sjmpathy; 
and  when  he  declared  that  the  work 
best  worth  doing  in  the  world  was  the 
work  of  helping  the  poor,  she  felt  she 
would  give  her  right  hand  gladly  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  And  before  the  mission 
was  ended,  she  had  firmly  made  up 
her  mind  that  do  it  she  would,  nay 
that  the  doing  of  it  should  be  the  one 
business  of  her  life.  A  strange  reso¬ 
lution  for  a  girl  to  take  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she 
loved;  a  girl,  too,  who  had  not  a  penny 
in  the  world  and  was  earning  her  own 
daily  bread.  Had  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  known  of  It,  they  would  certainly 
have  declared  that  she  was  mad. 

When  next  we  hear  of  her  she  is 
living  at  St.  Servan,  a  seaport  a  few 
miles  away  from  Cancale,  whither  she 
had  betaken  herself,  it  seems,  after 
breaking  off  her  engagement  with  her 
sailor  lover.  She  had  discovered,  she 
told  him,  that  she  had  no  vocation  for 
married  life  and  must  therefore  turn 
her  hand  to  other  work.  At  St.  Ser- 
vau  she  passed  some  time  in  a  hos¬ 
pital,  nursing  a  poor  old  priest;  then 
she  went  to  live  as  maid  with  a  Mile. 
Le  Coq,  a  charming  old  lady  between 
whom  and  herself  there  soon  sprang  up 
a  warm  friendship.  Mile.  Le  Coq  was 
alone  in  the  world  (her  brother  had 
died  on  the  guillotine)  and  she  w'as 
poor;  so  small  was  her  income,  indeed, 
that  it  was  only  with  a  struggle  that 
she  could  make  both  ends  meet. 
Jeanne,  how’ever,  soon  invented  so 
many  devices  for  forcing  one  sou  to  do 
the  work  of  two,  that  Mile.  Le  Coq 
was  able  not  only  to  live  in  comfort 
but  to  save  money;  and  every  farthing 
that  was  saved  was  given  away  In 
charity,  for  she  was  as  keenly  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  poor  as  her  maid,  and  as 
eager  to  help  them.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  (the  best  twenty  years  of 


a  woman’s  life  too)  Jeanne  led  a  quiet 
uneventful  existence  taking  care  of 
Mile.  Le  Coq.  She  had  not  indeed 
much  choice  in  the  matter,  for  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  she  was 
too  sorely  hampered  by  lack  of 
strength— she  was  threatened  with  con¬ 
sumption— to  undertake  more  arduous 
duties.  This  was  a  terrible  trial  for 
her  of  course;  still,  even  when  she  was 
weakest,  her  faith  never  wavered;  she 
was  perfectly  sure  that  her  health 
would  be  restored,  perfectly  sure,  too, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  chance  would 
be  given  her  of  doing  something,  some¬ 
thing  definite,  to  help  the  poor— what, 
where,  or  when  she  did  not  know. 
Meanwhile  she  was  not  wasting  her 
time,  for  she  was  going  about  among 
these  people  whose  interests  she  had 
so  keenly  at  heart,  not  only  helping 
them,  so  far  as  she  could,  but,  what 
w’as  still  more  important,  learning  to 
know  (hem  and  finding  out  how  best 
they  could  be  helped. 

St.  Servan  was  a  poverty-stricken 
town  in  those  days;  it  was  thronged 
with  beggars,  and  at  every  turn,  hag¬ 
gard,  hungry-looking  faces  were  to  be 
seen.  There  were  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand  names  on  the  pauper  list,  the 
list  of  those  who  were  authorized  to 
appeal  for  alms,  and  of  these  four 
thousand  the  great  majority  were  wid¬ 
ows,  helpless  old  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  bad  been  lost  at  sea.  There  was 
no  refuge  for  these  people,  not  even  a 
workhouse;  there  was  no  relief  system, 
no  organized  charity.  Thus  beg  they 
must  so  long  as  they  could,  and  when 
they  had  no  longer  the  strength  even 
to  beg  they  must  starve.  And  many  of 
them  were  decent  thrifty  old  folk,  who 
had  worked  bard  in  their  time  on  scant 
commons,  and  it  was  owing  to  no  fault 
of  their  own  that  poverty  had  over-' 
taken  them.  Little  wonder  Jeanne’s 
heart  was  sorely  troubled  as  she  went 
about  in  this  town;  or  that  she  came 
to  look  upon  the  aged  poor  as  a  class 
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apart  even  from  the  poor,  a  class  who 
were  being  cruelly  wronged  by  their 
fellows. 

When  Mile.  Le  Coq  died,  she  left  her 
furniture  and  what  money  she  bad  (it 
was  but  little)  to  Jeanne  who,  as  she 
was  much  stronger  now  than  In  her 
young  days,  decided  to  try  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  going  out  to  work  as  a 
charwoman.  She  therefore  installed 
herself  and  her  belongings  in  an  old 
tumble-down  house  which  she  shared 
with  a  friend  of  hers,  a  Mile.  Aubert. 
Just  when  all  was  going  well  with  her 
in  her  new  home,  when  she  by  dint  of 
hard  work  was  earning  not  only 
enough  to  live  on,  but  something  to 
give  away,  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  changed  the  whole  current  of 
her  life.  One  autumn  evening,  in  the 
year  1840,  she  received  a  visit  from 
two  young  girls,  Virglnle  Trfidaniel 
and  Marie  Jamet,  who  came  to  beg  her 
to  sub-let  to  them  part  of  her  house, 
as  they  bad  heard  that  she  had  more 
rooms  than  she  required.  She  found 
that  it  was  not  for  themselves  alone 
that  they  sought  a  lodging,  but  also 
for  a  blind  old  woman,  who,  although 
she  was,  as  they  confessed,  no  relative 
of  theirs,  was  under  their  care.  This 
excited  Jeanne’s  Interest,  especially  as 
the  girls  were  not  only  young  (the 
elder  of  them  was  under  twenty)  but 
evidently  poor;  indeed  they  were  both 
earning  their  bread  by  the  work  of 
their  bands.  On  questioning  them  she 
learned  that  they  had  taken  charge  of 
the  old  woman,  who  was  penniless,  out 
of  charity  at  the  suggestion  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Abb6  Le  Pailleur,  a  young  priest 
who  had  come  to  St.  Servan  two  years 
before,  and  was  doing  a  great  work 
there.  They  had  both  had  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  a  convent  and  would 
have  done  so.  bad  not  the  Abb4  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  they  would  do  much 
better  to  stay  in  the  world  and  serve 
(4od  by  tending  His  poor. 

The  girls’  story  touched  Jeanne  to 


the  quick;  she  at  once  took  them  and 
their  charge  into  her  house  as  perma¬ 
nent  guests;  then,  sure  that  M.  Le 
Pailleur  must  be  a  man  after  her  own 
heart,  she  went  oft  to  see  him.  There 
was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  they  both  felt  from 
the  first;  for  he  had  the  welfare  of  the 
destitute  as  keenly  at  heart  as  she  bad, 
and  was  just  as  sorely  grieved  at  the 
misery  of  their  condition.  The  sight 
of  all  those  helpless  old  paupers  loit¬ 
ering  about  the  streets  bad  stirred  him, 
and  already,  before  ever  be  had  met 
her,  he  bad  resolved  that  something 
must  and  should  be  done  to  better  their 
lot.  Nay  be  bad  in  bis  bead  even  then 
a  rough  plan  for  the  doing  of  this 
something,  and  was  only  waiting  until 
he  found  suitable  help-mates  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Thus  the  day  he  met  Jeanne 
Jugan  was  an  all  important  one  in  bis 
life  as  in  hers;  for  in  her  he  found  the 
very  help-mate  he  wanted,  if  this  work 
on  which  both  their  hearts  were  set 
were  to  be  done;  while  she  found  in 
him  the  inspirer  and  guide  whom  she 
had  so  long  been  seeking.  Until  be 
joined  forces  with  her,  he  was  help¬ 
less,  owing  to  the  practical  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan  of  bis;  and  she,  too, 
was  helpless,  for  she  had  no  plan  at 
all,  and  knew  not  how  to  set  about 
framing  one. 

The  Abb4  and  Jeanne  had  many  long 
consultations  together.  In  the  course  of 
which  he  insisted  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  towards  mitigating  this 
great  misery  they  saw  around  them 
was  to  provide  the  more  helpless  of  the 
old  paupers  with  some  place  where 
they  could  sleep.  The  scheme  Indeed 
wbicl}  be  bad  thought  out  was  one  for 
opening  a  sort  of  refuge,  where  these 
people  might  be  lodged  and  tended 
free;  and  he  proposed  that  she.  Marie 
Jamet  and  Virglnie  TrManlel.  should 
throw  in  their  lots  together,  and  try 
what  could  be  done  in  this  way,  begin- 
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Ding  of  course  on  a  very  bumble  scale,  themselves  by  begging.  They  were  quite 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Jeanne  alive  to  the  inconvenience,  and  pos- 
consented,  gladly,  even  gratefully,  al-  sible  danger,  of  this  arrangement;  still, 
though  the  Abb6  warned  her  of  all  the  as  there  seemed  then  to  be  no  alterna* 
difficulties  they  would  have  to  contend  tive,  they  gave  it  a  trial.  And  a  dis- 
agaiust,  warned  her  that  whatever  astrous  failure  it  proved.  Begging  at 
money  were  required  they  would  have  best  is  a  demoralizing  calling  and  these 
to  find,  as  he  had  none  to  give  them,  people  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
And  she  was  forty-seven  at  the  time  than  their  fellows.  Some  of  them 
(a  woman  of  forty-seven,  it  must  be  brought  back  too  much,  others  too 
remembered,  is  as  a  rule  as  old  as  a  little;  and  then  there  were  quarrels, 
man  at  sixty)  and  all  she  possessed  in  Some  declared  themselves  too  weak  to 
the  world  was  her  furniture  and  some  go  out;  others  went  out  and  returned 
six  hundred  francs.  in  a  state  that  made  their  hostesses’ 

Not  a  moment  was  lost;  three  de-  hair  stand  on  end.  Troubles  and  an- 
crepit  old  women  were  at  once  in-  noyances  of  all  sorts  followed,  and 
stalled  In  her  bouse,  and  so  many  more  there  were  even  scandals;  so  that  at 
applied  for  admission,  that  In  the  length  Jeanne  Jugan  and  her  compan- 
course  of  a  few  months  she  removed  ions  were  driven,  through  sheer  ueces- 
to  a  larger  house.  W’ithin  two  years  slty,  to  declare  that  they  would  have 
she  removed  again,  to  the  street  known  no  more  of  this  going  out  to  beg;  they 
to-day  as  Rue  Jeanne  Jugan,  where  would  provide  their  charges  with  food, 
she  had  quite  a  mansion;  for  by  this  as  well  as  with  beds.  At  the  time 
time  she  bad  no  fewer  than  fifty  old  when  they  made  this  announcement, 
men  and  women  on  her  bands  and  huii-  they  knew  no  more  than  the  birds  of 
dreds  more  were  clamoring  to  be  ad-  the  air  where  the  food  was  to  come 
mitted.  Never  was  there,  surely,  a  from;  for  that  they  should  ever  earn 
philanthropic  undertaking  that  devel-  enough  money  to  buy  it  was  quite  out 
oped  so  rapidly  from  such  a  humble  of  the  question.  Jeanne,  it  is  true,  had 
beginning.  When  these  three  poor  an  idea  in  her  bead.  One  day  when 
working  women  bade  their  first  guests  Marie  and  Virginle  were  racking  their 
welcome,  they  had  to  explain  to  them  brains  for  a  plan  by  which  the  re- 
that  they  could  provide  them  only  with  quired  food  could  be  obtained,  she 
beds,  not  with  food,  much  as  they  startled  them  by  announcing  that  she 
would  have  liked  to  do  so.  They  had  was  going  out  to  beg.  "It  is  the  only 
to  explain  to  them,  too,  that  they  could  thing  to  be  done,”  she  remarked.  “If 
not  stay  with  them  all  day,  as  they  these  old  people  are  not  to  go  out  to 
must  go  out  to  earn  money,  money  for  beg  for  themselves,  I  must  go  out  to 
the  rent.  Every  morning  when  they  beg  for  them;  that  is  clear.”  And  out 
had  cleaned  the  house  and  helped  their  she  went  with  a  large  basket  on  her 
charges  to  dress  they  went  off  to  work;  arm,  and  in  her  pocket  a  long  list  of 
otherwise  they  would  have  bad  to  houses,— the  bouses  where,  as  her 
starve,  for  they  had  nothing  but  their  charges  assured  her,  beggars  could 
earnings  to  rely  upon  either  for  their  count  on  being  helped, 
own  support  or  the  support  of  the  Jeanne  went  from  bouse  to  bouse, 
home.  and  wherever  she  went  she  told  her 

When  they  started  their  undertaking,  tale,  told  bow  she  bad  many  helpless 
their  plan  was  that  the  old  people  whom  old  people  at  home,  and  was  out  seek- 
they  lodged  and  tended  should  go  out  ing  food  wherewith  to  feed  them.  She 
during  the  day  and  obtain  food  for  did  not  ask  for  money,  only  for  scraps 
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aud  odds  and  ends— the  remains  of  the 
previous  day’s  dinner  or  of  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  breakfast.  For  she  bad  made  up 
her  mind  after  much  cogitation,  that 
she  was  more  likely  to  obtain  such 
things  as  these  than  money,  and  that 
she  could  turn  them  to  just  as  good 
account.  In  some  houses  she  was 
laughed  at,  in  others  she  was  insulted, 
hut  she  went  on  her  way  through  it 
all  quite  unconcerned;  for  she  was  far 
too  intent  on  the  experiment  she  was 
trying  to  trouble  herself  about  what 
people  might  think  of  her  aud  her  do¬ 
ings.  All  that  she  cared  for  was  that 
they  should  give;  and  give  they  did  for 
the  most  part,  and  generously  too. 
Little  as  she  knew  it,  she  was  a  born 
expert  in  the  art  of  begging.  Those 
from  whom  she  used  to  beg  maintain 
that  no  other  woman  ever  could  beg 
as  she  did.  Her  heart  and  soul  were 
so  obviously  in  her  work,  she  was  so 
earnest  and  yet  so  cheery— she  could 
jest  and  joke  as  she  made  her  appeals, 
yet  never  were  appeals  more  touching¬ 
ly  pathetic.  What  undoubtedly  gave 
special  force  to  her  words  was  her 
faith  in  her  kind,  her  firm  belief  that 
there  was  never  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  was  not  by  nature  kindly  and 
charitable.  No  matter  to  whom  she 
turned  for  help,  though  it  were  to  the 
veriest  niggard,  she  took  it  for  granted, 
and  showed  it  by  her  manner,  that  he 
would  like  to  give  her  what  she  sought, 
and  would  give  it  gladly  if  he  but 
could.  And  no  refusal,  however  surly, 
ever  made  her  waver  in  this  belief. 
Indeed  she  lavished  such  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  on  those  who  said  her  nay,  and 
was  so  sure  they  only  said  it  because 
they  must,  that  so  often  as  not  they 
changed  their  minds  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  and  said  her  yea. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  the 
Home  when  Jeanne  returned  from  her 
first  begging  expedition;  for  she 
brought  with  her  a  well-filled  basket, 
many  promisee  too  that  other  baskets 


should  be  filled.  Thus  her  venture  hiid 
proved  a  success.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
genius  indeed,  as  the  result  showed, 
this  asking  for  food  instead  of  for 
money;  for  scores  of  men  and  still 
more  women  who  w’ould  grudge  a  few 
pence  will  give  away  a  shilling’s  worth 
of  food  without  a  thought.  Jeanne 
traded  on  this  little  weakness  most 
skilfully.  When  she  knocked  at  a  door, 
what  she  first  asked  for  was  always 
“broken  victuals”— crusts  of  bread,  beef 
bones,  ends  of  bacon,  or  drops  of  soup 
and  gravy,  even  tea-leaves  and  coffee- 
grounds,  all  things  of  little  account  to 
their  owners  but  of  great  value  to  her; 
for  in  her  hands  they  became  the  in- 
gi'edieuts  of  savoi’y  pottages  and  re¬ 
freshing  drinks.  Then  she  made  friends 
of  various  tradespeople,  especially  mar¬ 
ket-women,  and  persuaded  them  to  let 
her  have  at  night  whatever  provisions 
they  might  have  left  which  would  be 
unsaleable  by  the  next  morning.  As 
time  passed  she  had  recourse  to  many 
other  devices  for  getting  hold  of  things 
useless  and  making  them  useful.  And 
the  end  of  it  was  that  she  was  able 
to  organize  a  fairly  regular,  if  some¬ 
what  hand-to-mouth,  commissariat  for 
the  Home,  and  provide  its  poor  old  in¬ 
mates  with  three  meals  every  day— out 
of  nothing  as  it  were. 

W^’hen  first  she  went  forth  to  beg  the 
Home  was  face  to  face  with  ruin;  had 
she  not  gone  forth,  or  had  she  returned 
empty-handed.  It  must  have  closed  its 
doors.  The  whole  undertaking  must 
have  come  to  naught,  in  fact,  had  she 
not  done  what  she  did,  had  she  not 
found  out  a  way  of  procuring  food  that 
cost  no  one  anything,  of  feeding  men 
and  women  without  spending  a  far¬ 
thing,  or  rendering  anyone  by  a  far¬ 
thing  the  poorer. 

The  food-supply  problem  once  solved, 
the  Home  developed  rapidly.  Before 
long  both  Marie  Jamet  and  Virginie 
TrManlel  were  obliged  to  follow 
Jeanne’s  example  and  give  up  going 
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out  to  work,  that  they  might  devote  many  kindly  actions  by  which  working 


themselves  entirely  to  taking  care  of 
their  charges.  While  she  was  out  beg¬ 
ging,  they  cooked,  washed,  cleaned, 
and  kept  order  in  the  Home.  And  to 
keep  order  there  was  no  child’s  play; 
all  sorts  and  conditions  were  received, 
it  must  be  remembered,  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  Turks  and  infidels;  for  no  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  those  w'ho  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  providing  they  were 
old  and  destitute.  Already  in  1842,  M. 
Le  Pailleur  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  form  the  three  workers  into  a  sis¬ 
terhood  (the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
was  the  name  he  gave  them)  bound  by 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience 
and  hospitality.  A  fourth  sister  joined 
them  almost  immediately,  but  no  fifth 
presented  herself  for  two  years;  for  a 
woman  does  not  lightly  enter  an  order 
in  which  she  will  have  to  pass  her  days 
either  waiting  on  cantankerous  and 
often  degraded  old  people  or  tramping 
the  streets  as  a  beggar. 

Certainly  these  first  sisters  had  a 
terribly  hard  time,  so  liard  a  time  in¬ 
deed  that  it  needed  all  the  Abb6  Le 
Pailleur’s  sympathy  and  support  some¬ 
times  to  prevent  their  courage  failing 
them.  Every  day  brought  them  more 
cares,  more  w’orries,  more  work  to  do. 
Even  the  great  house  in  Rue  Jeanne 
Jugan  w’as  soon  not  large  enough  for 
the  crowds  that  fiocked  there;  helpless 
old  men  and  women  had  to  be  turned 
away  every  night,  and  this  almost 
broke  the  sisters’  hearts.  The  Home 
must  be  enlarged,  they  declared;  and 
although  a  fifty  centime  piece  was  all 
the  money  they  had  In  hand,  they 
straightway  set  to  w’ork  to  enlarge  it. 
It  was  their  intention  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  the  building  themselves,  all  the  un¬ 
skilled  labor  in  fact,  but  the  builders, 
when  they  saw  them  carrying  bricks, 
rose  up  in  a  body  and  vowed  they 
would  have  none  of  their  help;  they 
would  do  the  work  for  nothing,  and 
they  did.  This  was  but  the  first  of  the 


men  have  shown  their  gratitude  for  the 
work  the  Little  Sisters  are  doing.  Even 
when  the  war  against  the  Orders  was 
at  its  height  and  “Clericalisme,  voilA 
I'etmemi,”  was  the  great  popular  cry, 
the  roughest  mob  would  always  greet 
a  Little  Sister  with  kindly  enthusiasm. 
“Say  what  you  like  against  me,  but  If 
you  say  a  word  against  the  Little  Sis¬ 
ters  of  the  Poor,  I’ll  do  for  you  (Je 
Veffacerai),"  the  most  violent  perhaps 
of  all  the  Dames  des  Halles  once  cried. 
In  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  she 
w'ould  certainly  have  kept  her  word. 
Indeed  some  Parisian  workers  did  once 
nearly  kill  a  man  who  had  ventured 
to  address  a  Little  Sister  rudely.  A 
party  of  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
near  one  of  the  Homes  used  to  send 
the  sisters  soup  from  their  mess  every 
day;  and  when  they  left  the  town,  they 
persuaded  the  regiment  that  succeeded 
them  to  do  the  same.  Another  regi¬ 
ment,  a  crack  artillery  regiment  too, 
once  removed  the  sisters’  furniture  to 
a  new  Home,  all  for  love;  and  it  was 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Garde 
Nationale  that  the  Home  in  the  lOtb 
Paris  Arrondissement  was  opened. 

It  was  Jeanne  Jugan  undoubtedly 
who  first  won  for  the  sisters  their  pop¬ 
ularity.  This  great  gaunt  woman,  with 
her  shrewd  homely  face  and  her  gentle 
kindly  ways,  made  friends  for  them 
wherever  she  went,  and  she  went  ev¬ 
erywhere;  for  the  larger  the  Home  be¬ 
came  the  more  food  of  course  its  in¬ 
mates  required.  They  required  other 
things,  too,  besides  food;  the  rent  had 
to  be  paid  and  coals  must  be  bought. 
Thus  money  soon  became  a  pressing 
necessity;  and  as  enough  could  not  he 
had  at  St.  Servan,  Jeanne  began  to* 
make  excursions  to  neighboring  towns, 
especially  to  pleasure  resorts  where 
races  and  regattas  were  held;  for  she 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  of  all 
givers  gamblers  are  the  most  generous. 
She  made  her  way  (how  she  did  it  is 
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a  mystery)  across  thresholds  never 
crossed  before  by  a  beggar,  into  bank¬ 
ers’  private  rooms,  great  ladies’  bou¬ 
doirs,  officers’  barracks,  fashionable 
clubs,  nay  even  into  Limited  Liability 
Companies’  offices.  And  once  there  the 
battle  was  half  won:  people  who  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  dying  as  of 
giving  to  anyone  else,  gave  to  Jeanne. 

Meanwhile  the  sisters,  some  four 
years  after  they  had  opened  the  Home 
at  St.  Servan,  were  seized  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  open  one  at  Rennes.  They  had 
no  money  wherewith  to  do  so— they  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  hand-to-mouth  fash¬ 
ion,  giving  away  whatever  they  had 
more  than  enough  for  a  few  days’ 
supply.  But  in  their  eyes  this  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  importance;  for 
they  were  firmly  convinced  that  what¬ 
ever  was  needed  would  be  sent.  Jeanne 
Jugan  would  have  opened  fifty  homes 
without  a  scruple,  so  boundless  was 
her  faith.  She  held  that  St.  Joseph 
bad  taken  the  Little  Sisters  and  their 
charges  under  bis  special  protection, 
and  although  be  might  let  them  fall 
into  sore  straits  sometimes,  he  would 
never  let  real  harm  befall  them.  And 
she  bad  the  strangest  stories  to  tell  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  had  again 
and  again  been  fed  when  in  great  want, 
by  ravens  as  it  were.  The  Bishop  of 
Rennes,  however,  who  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  objected  to  having  in  his 
diocese  a  home  dependent  on  ravens 
for  its  food  supply.  Whereupon  Jeanne 
came  down  and  literally  took  the  town 
by  storm.  She  visited  every  personage 
of  Importance  there,  talked  to  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  convinced  them  one 
and  all,  in  defiance  of  common-sense, 
that  the  home  might  be  opened  with¬ 
out  any  risk  whatever,  nay  that  it 
must  be  opened.  And  opened  it  was; 
and  the  result  proved  that  she  was 
right;  crowds  of  old  people  were  made 
comfortable  and  happy  there,  and 
every  day  brought  with  it  their  daily 
bread.  The  next  home  the  sisters 


opened  was  at  Dlnan,  whither  they 
went  at  the  request  of  the  municipal 
authorities;  and  from  that  time  their 
homes  increased  and  multiplied  in  the 
most  marvellous  fashion.  Soon  they 
were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
France,  in  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  in 
Paris  Itself;  and,  as  time  passed,  in 
Belgium,  England,  Spain,  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  in  fact.  In  1854  the  Pope  formally 
recognized  the  order  as  one  doing  a 
great  work  in  the  world;  two  years 
later  Napoleon  the  Third  took  it  under 
his  special  protection;  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  Queen  Isabella  vied  with 
each  other  in  lavishing  marks  of  sym¬ 
pathy  on  its  members.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
and  they  are  hard  at  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  America,  Australia,  and  even  in 
Africa.  They  have  under  their  care 
hundreds  of  homes  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poor  helpless  old  folk. 
They  still  continue  to  go  from  house 
to  bouse  begging  for  scraps  and  odds 
and  ends,  just  as  Jeanne  taught  them 
to  beg.  Not  but  that  they  have  now 
rich  and  powerful  friends  to  help 
them,  many  of  them  friends  whom  she 
first  secured;  mine-owners  send  them 
coal;  gas-companies  send  them  coke; 
and  such  unlikely  people  as  money¬ 
changers  give  them  a  regular  subsidy. 
What  is  stranger  still,  perhaps,  the 
Paris  Jockey  Club  pays  them  tithes  on 
its  gains,  and  the  Compagnie  de  Cro- 
cheteurs  once  sent  them  a  large  bet  it 
had  won. 

Until  1864  Jeanne  Jugan  continued 
to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Little  Sisters, 
their  beggar  in  chief;  then  her  health 
failed  and  she  retired  to  the  Tour  St. 
Joseph,  the  great  Central  Home  of  the 
order,  where  Its  novices  are  trained  for 
their  work.  There  she  died  in  1879, 
and  sorely  was  she  bemoaned,  for 
never  was  woman  more  loved  of  the 
poor,  more  reverenced,  or  with  better 
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reason.  She  was  only  a  poor  ignorant 
peasant  with  all  the  limitations,  foibles 
and  superstitions  of  her  class;  yet.  such 
as  she  was,  she  did  more  than  any 
other  woman  has  ever  yet  done  to¬ 
wards  bettering  the  lot  of  the  most 
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pitiable  of  all  mortals— those  who  lack 
the  means  on  which  to  live  because 
their  strength  has  failed  them,  those 
whom  no  man  will  hire  because  they 
are  old. 

Edith  Sellers. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  MAZE.* 


In  these  days  of  enterprising  jour¬ 
nalism  it  is  but  rarely  that  oflScial  pub¬ 
lications  serve  to  throw  much  new 
light  on  passing  events.  The  Foreign 
Office  is  generally  forestalled  by  the 
ubiquitous  foreign  correspondent.  Yet 
the  exhaustive  Blue-book  on  Turkey 
recently  laid  before  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  though  teaching  us  little  that 
we  did  not  know  already,  is  not  devoid 
of  interest.  It  is  interesting  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  treatise  on  the  complicated  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe;  but 
it  is  more  especially  valuable  as  a  clue 
to  this  modem  labyrinth  of  murder 
and  myth,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
all,  but  whose  inner  architecture  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  so  few— the  Macedonian 
question. 

Among  the  many  contributions  to 
this  voluminous  record  of  Macedonian 
intrigue,  not  the  least  notable  are  those 
from  Mr.  P.  Elliot,  his  Majesty’s  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Sophia,  and  from  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  Blllotti,  British  Consul-General  at 
Salonica.  Mr.  Elliot’s  reports  contain 
a  most  Instructive  account  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  viewed  from  the  Bulgarian  side  of 
the  frontier,  while  Sir  Alfred’s  eloquent 
despatches,  presenting  as  they  do  a 

*  1.  Oorrespondeiice  reapectlng  the  Affairs  of 
Sooth-Eastera  Earope.”  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  bis  Majes¬ 
ty.  Febmary  1003.  (Od.  1403.) 

2.  “The  Macedonian  Qnestion."  With  an  Intro- 
dnetion  by  F,  S.  SteTenaon,  M.P.  London:  Har¬ 
rison,  1002. 


picture  of  the  agitation  in  Macedonia 
itself,  add  the  vividness  of  local  detail 
to  the  merit  of  an  authentic  chronicle 
of  events.  The  statements  of  these 
two  authorities,  together  with  those 
derived  from  numerous  other  sources, 
establish  with  conclusive  unanimity 
the  fact  that  the  agitation,  which  year 
after  year  threatens  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  its  origin  less  in  popular  dis¬ 
content  with  Ottoman  maladministra¬ 
tion  than  in  the  adroit  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  exploitation  of  that  feeling  by 
Bulgarian  ambition. 

The  Christian  peasantry  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
has  long  been  suffering  from  the  three¬ 
fold  evils  of  political  subjection,  eco¬ 
nomic  exhaustion,  and  social  degrada¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  truth  as  impossible  to 
deny  as  it  would  be  impolitic  to  over¬ 
look.  Owing  partly  to  the  stupidity  and 
callousness  of  the  central  government, 
which  has  never  been  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate,  still  less  to  foster,  the  resources 
of  the  countries  under  its  control;  part¬ 
ly  to  the  Inherent  distinction  between 
Mussulman  and  non-Mussulman,  which 
forms  the  necessary  basis  of  a  theo- 

3.  “Tableaa  General  des  Ecoles  Helleniqnea  dana 
la  Tnrqnle  d’Enrope.  Arec  on  Tableau  Oompar- 
attf  des  Ecolea  Hellenlqoes  et  Bnlgaree  dana  lea 
VUayets  de  Monaatlr,  de  Saloniqne,  et  d’Adrlan- 
ople.  Conatantinople,  1902. 
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era  tic  state  like  the  Turkish  Empire; 
and  above  all,  to  the  position  of  inferi¬ 
ority  which  is  the  unavoidable  lot  of 
a  disarmed  population  subject  to  an 
armed  alien  race— owing  to  these  fun¬ 
damental  causes  of  poverty  and  op¬ 
pression,  lasting  peace  is  unattainable 
in  Turkey.  But  the  ill-feeling  which 
these  mischiefs  engender  slumbers  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions.  The  Christians, 
rent  asunder  by  intestine  divisions  and 
antipathies,  are  too  well  aware  of  their 
own  weakness  to  think  of  revolt;  the 
experience  of  ages  has  taught  them 
that  submissiveness  is  the  best  policy, 
and  that  the  more  submissive  they  are 
the  less  reason  for  complaint  they 
have.  “The  bended  head  shall  be  spared 
by  the  sword”  is  a  maxim  of  old  Turk¬ 
ish  law  which  has  passed  into  a  prov¬ 
erb  among  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Turk  may  oppress, 
but  he  never  persecutes  except  when 
provoked.  Turkish  fanaticism  as  the 
motive  of  atrocities  is  a  legend  born 
of  Occidental  ignorance  and  nourished 
by  Oriental  self-interest. 

If  the  history  of  Turkey  teaches  us 
any  lesson,  it  is  that  massacre  is  not 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  Mussul¬ 
man  hatred  for  the  Christian,  but  a 
deliberate  measure  occasionally  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  barbarous  government  as  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  solution  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  political  problem.  This  is  a  fact 
from  which  ambitious  agitators  have 
learnt  to  draw  their  profit;  and  the 
possibility  of  provoking  a  massacre 
which  will  enable  them  to  pose  before 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  as  the 
interesting  victims  of  Moslem  ferocity 
is  one  of  their  most  valuable  assets. 
But  no  eastern  revolutionary  society 
has  ever  made  more  consistent  and 
shameless  use  of  this  feature  of  Otto¬ 
man  statesmanship  than  the  association 
universally  notorious  as  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Committee— a  company  of  aspi¬ 
rants  to  the  crown  of  Immortality 
earned  by  other  people’s  martyrdom. 


This  company  of  tragic-comedians 
originated  in  the  desire  to  systematize 
the  efforts  for  the  realization  of  the 
glorious  dream  of  a  Greater  Buigaria. 
conceived  by  Count  Ignatleff  and  his 
fellow-Panslavs  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  sanctioned  by  the  abortive 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  This  object 
has  ever  since  1879  been  zeaiously 
pursued  by  Bulgarian  politicians— with 
Russia’s  assistance  till  1885;  in  defiance 
of  Russian  opposition  after  that  date. 
Some  fifteen  years  before  that  criti¬ 
cal  epoch,  the  Exarchic  propaganda, 
brought  to  life  by  Panslavlc  infiuence 
and  to  maturity  by  Pansiavic  money, 
had  founded  in  different  parts  of  Mace¬ 
donia  numerous  schools  and  churches, 
the  mission  of  which  was  to  wean  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  possible 
from  the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  to  in¬ 
spire  them  with  the  Bulgarian  idea. 
The  charm  of  learning  and  religious 
independence  was  strengthened  by  the 
powerful  inducements  of  free  board 
and  lodging,  instruction  and  clothing, 
offered  to  pupils,  and  of  pecuniary  aid 
rendered  to  their  parents.  By  these 
means,  and  by  the  corruption  of  village 
priests  and  venal  notables,  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Church  succeeded  at  first  in  at¬ 
tracting  a  large  portion  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  element  of  uncertain  origin  which 
is  claimed  by  Bulgarians,  Greeks.  Rou¬ 
manians,  and  Servians  alike. 

Scholars  thus  collected  from  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  interior 
were  Imported  into  the  great  towns, 
where  the  Greeks  constituted  the  ma¬ 
jority,  such  as  Monastir,  or  even  into 
cities  like  Salonlca,  where  the  Slavs 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
There  they  were  housed  in  luxurious 
buildings;  and  this  plausible  display  of 
a  fictitious  Bulgarian  predominance, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  intelligent 
foreigner,  but  no  one  else,  was  added 
to  the  other  items  of  the  Panslavlc 
programme.  Where  persuasion  failed, 
force  was  employed;  and  those  Mace- 
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donian  peasants  who  were  found  proof  cause  abroad,  and  by  them  circulated 
against  silver  often  succumbed  to  steel,  over  Western  Europe  for  the  edification 
In  addition  to  these  expedients  of  cor-  of  a  bXaii  public  thirsting  for  excite- 
ruption  and  intimidation,  brigand  bunds  ment  In  a  word,  the  sensational  ma- 
were  organized  from  amidst  the  desti-  chinei-y  of  an  atrocity  agitation,  which 
tute  and  the  dissolute.  Their  ranks,  had  already  been  tried  with  such  sig¬ 
ns  time  went  on,  were  swelled  by  the  nnl  success,  was  again  set  in  motion, 
promising  graduates  of  the  Exurchic  As  often  has  happened  since,  impartial 
high  schools;*  they  were  armed  in  Bui-  observers  on  the  spot  warned  the  In- 
garla  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  au-  habitants  of  Europe  against  giving  un- 
thorities,  and  at  the  first  blush  of  qualified  credence  to  these  rumors,  the 
spring  made  their  pernicious  appear-  nature  and  object  of  which  were  ex- 
ance  in  Macedonia.  There  they  re-  posed  by  the  consuls  of  the  Powers  in 
mained  until  the  autumn,  despoiling  Macedonia  and  by  a  commission  spe- 
the  wealthy  without  distinction  of  daily  appointed  by  the  embassies  at 
creed  or  race,  but  reserving  their  mur-  Constantinople,  who  also  easily  demon- 
derous  attacks  for  their  political  rivals,  strated  the  fantastic  character  of  Bul- 
Turks,  Servians,  and  especially  Greeks,  garia’s  claim  to  be  considered  the  rep- 
When  the  snows  of  winter,  or  the  resentative  of  the  majority  of  the 
spasmodic  activity  of  the  Turkish  Macedonian  population, 
troops,  rendered  a  continuation  of  the  The  effort  to  induce  Europe  to  inter¬ 
campaign  impossible,  the  patriots  used  veue  having  thus  failed,  an  attempt 
to  retire  across  the  frontier  and  enjoy  was  made  to  kindle  general  Insurrec- 
a  hard-earned  rest  as  a  preparation  for  tion;  and  in  1884  numerous  bands  were 
further  activity.  This  is  the  history  of  once  more  formed  in  Bulgaria  and  de- 
the  Bulgarian  movement  in  Macedonia  spatched  into  Macedonia.  But  the 
from  1879  to  1883,  when  the  Turkish  Turkish  authorities  were  not  unpre¬ 
government,  by  an  unusual  exhibition  pared  for  this  move.  The  patriots  were 
of  energy,  succeeded  in  exterminating  routed,  and  many  of  the  would-be  lib- 
most  of  the  revolutionary  bands,  thus  erators  were  killed  or  captured  with 
closing  the  first  chapter  of  Bulgarian  the  assistance  of  the  native  population, 
patriotism— a  chapter  which,  as  will  who  not  only  remained  unmoved  by 
appear,  was  soon  to  have  a  successor,  the  efforts  of  their  self-constituted 
This  misfortune  obliged  Bulgarian  champions,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
patnots  to  change  their  tactics.  Noisy  suppressing  them.  Similar  attempts 
demonstrations  in  the  Principality  sue-  were  made  in  the  ensuing  summer,  one 
ceeded  to  the  armed  invasions  of  the  of  the  bands  being  led  by  an  ofllcer  of 
neighboring  province;  eloquent  speeches  the  Russian  army;  but  they  met  with 
were  delivered  and  graphic  articles  a  similar  fate. 

published,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  The  events  of  the  following  months 
Bulgarian  peasantry  under  Turkish  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
domination,  aggravated  by  these  very  The  annexation  of  Eastern  Roumelia 
invasions,  was  depicted  in  the  blackest  deprived  the  revolutionaries  of  Russia’s 
colors;  baseless  or  grossly  exaggerated  patronage;  while  the  three  days’  war 
accounts  of  Moslem  outrages  were  with  Servia,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
transmitted  to  the  champions  of  the  victorious  Prince  Alexander  Batten- 

'  “The  ordlnaiT  Macedonian  Bnlgartan  who  Bnd  ‘anltable  emplorment'  tor  hie  brain,  or  bo- 
worka  for  the  Oommlttee  doeo  ao,  either  be-  eanae  be  prefern  to  live  by  brlgandate,  poUtl- 
canae,  haTlng  paaeed  throngb  a  Bnlgarlan  grin-  cal  or  other.”  (Acting  Owinl-Qenernl  Shlpler  to 
naalum,  he  wlU  not  return  to  hie  Tillage  to  earn  Sir  N.  O'Conor.  Oorreapondenoe,  etc.;  Inelaante 
bia  Urellhood  by  manna]  labor,  and  yet  cannot  In  No.  18.) 
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berg,  absorbed  tbeir  attention  for  a 
time.  But  the  principal  check  on  their 
activity  came  with  Stambulott's  rise  to 
power;  for  it  was  that  remarkable 
man’s  policy  to  further  Bulgarian  in¬ 
terests  In  Turkey,  not  by  open  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  law— a  method  the 
futility  of  which  had  been  clearly 
proved  by  repeated  failure— but  by  dip¬ 
lomatic  means.  He  cultivated  cordial 
relations  with  the  Porte,  and,  thanks 
partly  to  the  Sultan’s  favor,  which  he 
had  won  by  the  ruthless  persecution 
of  the  Macedonian  agitators,  partly  to 
the  support  of  those  Powers  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  was  to  perpetuate  Bulgaria’s 
alienation  from  Russia,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  many  important  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Porte.  Under  his  aus¬ 
pices  several  new  Exarchic  bishoprics 
and  schools  were  established,  and  the 
so-called  Bulgarian  commercial  agents 
appointed  in  various  parts  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  These,  by  the  way,  are  the 
functionaries  whom  M.  Zinovieff,  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
speaking  to  bis  British  colleague  not 
very  long  ago,  described  with  undiplo¬ 
matic  explicitness  as  little  else  than 

revolutionary  agents,  whose  main  occu¬ 
pation  seems  to  consist  in  Joining  revo¬ 
lutionary  committees,  placing  them  in 
communication  with  the  Macedonian 
Committees  of  Bulgaria,  and  assisting 
them  to  procure  arms,  and  generally  to 
organize  an  insurrectionary  movement.* 

Stambuloff’s  reign,  however,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  His  subtle¬ 
ties  were  not  appreciated  by  his  com¬ 
patriots;  his  x)oiicy,  enforced  as  it  was 
by  no  gentle  hand,  raised  against  him 
a  host  of  enemies  at  home,  besides 
those  whom  his  Russopbobia  had  al¬ 
ready  created  elsewhere;  and  he  was 
“removed.” 

The  murder  of  the  dictator,  while 
preparing  the  way  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Russia,  was  also  the  signal  for 

*  sir  N.  O’OoDor  to  the  Marqueei  of  tiaiie- 
tfowne.  Ooireepoodence,  No.  17. 


the  resuscitation  of  the  Macedonian 
Committee.  Under  the  Russophil 
Stollofif  cabinet,  which  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  Macedonian  party,  new 
revolutionary  bands  were  formed  in 
the  Principality  and  led  to  failure  by 
otUcers  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  It  was 
after  that  defeat  that  the  agitators, 
convinced  at  last  of  the  shortcomings 
of  one-sided  action,  determined  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  supplementary  organization 
in  Macedonia  itself;  and  the  Local 
Committee  was  then  founded.  How¬ 
ever,  such  is  the  perversity  of  fortune, 
this  new  departure  was  not  attended 
by  the  success  which  was  anticipated; 
for  the  financial  crisis,  which  about 
that  time  brought  Bulgaria  to  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  forced  the  government 
to  curtail  its  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
Exarcbic  propaganda.  Many  scholastic 
posts  were  then  abolished;  the  liberal 
salaries  of  teachers  were  reduced;  the 
pensions  hitherto  paid  to  pupils  and 
tbeir  parents  were  stopped;  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  priests  and  notables  became 
less  easy;  and  the  native  population, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  pursuit  of  patriotism  as  a  rich 
source  of  income,  was  bitterly  disillu¬ 
sioned.  The  ranks  of  Bulgarian  dis¬ 
ciples  began  to  melt  away;  and  many 
of  the  disappointed  converts,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  profit  or 
comfort  in  apostasy,  returned  to  the 
fold  of  the  Greek  Church,  while  others 
proved  their  consistency  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  Servian  propaganda 
which,  since  1885,  was  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  Russian  imperial  and  Pan- 
slavic  munificence. 

Thus  the  Bulgarian  agitators  sudden¬ 
ly  found  the  edifice  reared  by  so  much 
perseverance,  expenditure,  and  crime, 
crumbling  away,  and  the  ground  which 
they  already  considered  secure  slipping 
from  under  their  feet.  But  their  ardor 
was  not  chilled  by  adversity.  With  a 
tenacity  worthy  of  a  nobler  purpose, 
they  resolved  to  retain  by  pure  terror 
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wLat  they  bad  acquired  by  tbe  mixed 
inetbods  of  persuasion,  purchase,  and 
promiscuous  assassiuatiou.  Dilettan¬ 
tism  was  abaudoned;  and  crime  was 
beucefortb  organized  on  a  large  and 
comprebeusive  scale.  Turks  and  Greeks 
were  tbe  lirst  victims  of  this  renewal 
of  Bulgarian  energy,  soou  followed  by 
tbe  notables  of  those  Grecopbil,  though 
Slavopboue,  villages  which  bad  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  tbe  mother  church  and 
to  Hellenic  ideals.  This  phase  of  tbe 
movement  is  well  summed  up  by  Sir 
Alfred  Biliotti  in  bis  masterly  despatch 
of  December  0,  1902:— 

Proselytlsm  and  terrorism  were  the 
means  by  which  they  sought  to  utterly 
destroy  all  tranquillity  and  to  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  such 
complete  misery  as  would  force  them 
to  fall  in  with  their  revolutionary 
ideas.  The  priests  and  the  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  working  with  the  daily  increasing 
bands  at  their  backs,  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  peasants  that  they  must 
look  for  relief  to  Bulgaria,  and  prepare 
for  the  great  struggle  which  should 
give  liberty  to  their  children.  Little 
by  little  they  removed  all  those  who, 
faithful  to  the  Patriarchate,  refused 
their  allegiance:  and  in  the  sandjak  of 
Serres  alone  over  one  hundred  Greeks, 
Vlachs,  and  Orthodox  Bulgarians  fell 
victims  to  their  vengeance  and  cru¬ 
elty.' 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Committee  at 
Sophia  was  not  Idle.  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  C. 
Scott,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  on  February  20,  1901,  declared 
that  that  Committee 

bad  lost  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
patriotic,  and  bad  degenerated  Into  an 
anarchical  propaganda,  whose  chief 
aim  was  to  extort  money  by  intimida¬ 
tion.* 

—an  indictment  amply  corroborated  by 


the  independent  evidence  of  our  own 
diplomatic  agents  in  Bulgaria.  Mr. 
McGregor  refers  to  tbe  association  as 
“a  criminal  propaganda,”  *  while  Mr. 
Elliot’s  despatches  are  even  more  out¬ 
spoken  on  the  subject.*  We  are  told 
that  not  only  Bulgarians  and  Slavo- 
Macedonians,  but  all  residents  in  tbe 
Principality  who  have  tbe  misfortune 
to  be  comfortably  off  are  liable  to  ex¬ 
tortion,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
death.  Tbe  Committees  at  Sophia,  like 
tbe  Fenian  societies  in  the  Ireland  of 
thirty  years  ago,  issue  bonds  redeem¬ 
able  after  tbe  declaration  of  Macedoni¬ 
an  autonomy;  and  these  bonds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  ‘'threats  of  being  entered  in 
tbe  black-book,”  are  bestowed  upon 
Greeks,  Roumanians,  Jews,  and  Ar¬ 
menians  with  a  fatal  Impartiality  as 
to  race  or  religion. 

Tbe  Bulgarian  government  itself, 
while  strenuously  denying  tbe  truth  of 
most  of  tbe  charges  brought  against 
the  Com:  'ittee,  is  fain  to  admit  that 
the  agents  of  the  latter  “have  levied 
blackmail  upon  natives  and  foreigners 
in  tbe  Principality.”  That  this  govern¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  fluent  de¬ 
nials,  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proceedings,  is  placed  beyond 
tbe  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  numberless 
facts  recorded  in  the  Blue-book  before 
us.  Thus  an  agent  of  tbe  Committee 
at  Sophia,  already  convicted  of  the 
attempted  murder  of  a  Roumanian,  on 
making  a  similar  assault  on  a  Greek, 
who  had  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
Committee's  funds,  was  sheltered  by 
no  less  a  person  than  the  prefect  of 
police.'  Another  delegate  of  the  same 
association,  accused  of  extorting  money 
by  threats  from  Roumanian  subjects, 
was  defended  by  an  array  of  counsel 
including  not  only  members  of  the 
party  then  in  power  but  even  an  ex- 


*Slr  N.  O’Oonor  to  tbe  Marqneee  of  Lane-  tsir  O.  Scott  to  the  Harqneaa  of  Lanadowne. 
dewne.  Oorreapoodenoe;  Incloaore  X,  In  No.  S48.  IB.  No.  T. 

*Slr  C.  Scott  to  tbe  Marqneaa  of  Laaadowne.  •Mr.  BUlot  to  the  Marqoeaa  of  Lanadowne, 
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minister  of  finance;*  and  the  opening 
speech  by  the  public  prosecutor  him¬ 
self  was,  according  to  Mr.  Elliot’s  re¬ 
port,  “an  argument  in  favor  of,  rather 
than  against,  the  prisoner.”  •  Con¬ 
versely,  former  presidents  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  ministers  of  justice.'® 
Moreover,  the  bands  which  break  into 
Macedonia  every  spring  are  recruited 
in  the  Principality,"  drilled  by  garrison 
ofllcers  in  uniform,"  and  armed  with 
rifies  “stolen”  from  the  government 
stores;  meetings  are  frequently  held 
under  the  ominous  shadow  of  “a  black 
fiag  with  skull  and  cross-bones”;  and 
the  “Reform!”  newspaper,  the  organ 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee,  contin¬ 
ues  to  inflame  public  opinion. 

When  these  proofs  of  oflBcial  com¬ 
plaisance,  not  to  say  complicity,  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Prince’s 
ministers,  their  answers  are  such  as 
Molidre  or  Mr.  Gilbert  could  hardly 
Improve  upon.  The  revolutionary 
centres  in  which  the  bands  are  armed 
and  trained  are  ingenuously  described 
as  “Sporting  Clubs”;  and  the  Sublime 
Porte  is  generously  credited  with  “a 
considerable  gift  of  imagination  thus 
to  distort  the  simplest  facts”;  for  are 
not  “even  Ottoman  subjects  compelled 
to  take  part  in  rifle  practice?”  **  Again, 
the  violent  language  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  acknowledged  organs  is  ex¬ 
plained  away  as  harmless;  for,  says 
M.  Daneff,  “public  opinion  in  Bulgaria 
is  not  easily  excited,  and  no  one  ought 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what 
any  Bulgarian  newspaper  says.”  '*  But 
perhaps,  to  cut  a  long  list  short,  the 
most  exquisite  example  of  Bulgarian 
skill  in  ofl9cial  dialectics  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Elliot’s  letter  dealing  with  the 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Committee 
in  the  spring  of  1901:— 

I  asked  his  Excellency  (M.  Daneff)  how 

•No.  82.  ‘No.  82.  “No.  28. 

u  No.  22.  "  Not.  29,  86. 


he  reconciled  this  alleged  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  Sarafoff  with 
the  dispatch  of  a  deputation  to  express 
to  him  the  sympathy  and  thanks  of  the 
Congress.  He  replied  that  it  was  one 
of  those  illogical  proceedings  which 
often  took  place  in  this  country,  and 
that  he  supposed  the  idea  was  to  ex¬ 
press  appreciation  of  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  Sarafoff,  but  not  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  carry 
them  out." 

The  distinction  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  sophists  whom  Socrates 
loved  to  refute;  but  it  aparently  failed 
to  convince  Mr.  Elliot,  who  adds: 

The  Ottoman  commissioner  does  not 
think  that  the  policy  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Committee  will  be  much  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  composition  of  it. 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  or 
sincerity  of  any  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  government,  except  as  regards 
the  collection  of  funds,  which  he  ad¬ 
mits  has  been  stopped. 

Nor  have  the  unbelieving  Turk’s 
fears  been  falsified  by  subsequent 
events.  While  successive  cabinets  at 
Sophia  were  pouring  forth  their  mel- 
llfiuous  protestations  of  peace  and 
goodwill,  the  gangs  of  the  Committee 
pursued  their  sanguinary  work  in 
Macedonia.  Although  General  Petrott 
had  some  time  before  declared  that  the 
organization  in  that  province  was  “en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  Committee  in 
Bulgaria,”  "  Sir  N.  O’Conor  soon  after 
writes: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  activity 
of  the  Local  Committees  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  vitality  and 
resources  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
Bulgaria.” 

Furthermore,  on  the  agitators  arrested 
at  Salonlca  were  found  documents 
proving  that  they  were  “corresponding 
with  the  Committee  at  Sophia  and 

"  "Note  ^erbele"  Inclooed  In  Mr.  Elllot'e  dee- 
patcb.  No.  19. 
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transmitting  its  orders  to  the  active 
members”;  “  and  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti  was 
assured  “that  the  Bulgarian  agency  is 
deeply  suspected  on  information 
gleaned  from  prisoners  and  docu¬ 
ments,”  while  the  same  consular  re¬ 
port  contains  the  following  suggestive 
paragraph:— 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  an  active  band  of  Bulgarians  gen¬ 
erally,  if  not  always,  contains  one  or 
more  emissaries  of  the  Sophia  Com¬ 
mittee,  without  whose  presence  and 
encouragement  it  seems  highly  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Macedonian  Bulgarian 
peasants  would  ever  move  against  the 
local  authorities  or  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Such  has  been  Bulgarian  action  with 
regard  to  Macedonia  for  years  past. 
The  apologists  of  Bulgaria’s  policy  are 
fond  of  emphasizing  “the  justice  of  the 
end”;  and  this  end  seems  to  them  so 
holy  as  to  sanctify  any  means  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  attainment.  We  fail  to 
see  any  holiness  in  self-seeking  vio¬ 
lence  and  crime  masking  as  patriotism, 
or  any  virtue  in  men  who 

Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Such  characters,  though  amusing 
enough  in  “Hudibras,”  in  real  life  can¬ 
not  but  Inspire  with  horror  all  those 
who  know  how  to  temper  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  with  common-sense.  Nor 
are  we  disposed  to  entertain  more  fa¬ 
vorably  the  objection  raised  by  the 
apostles  of  the  Committee  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  its  agents  as  “brigands.” 
Their  aims  and  their  methods,  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated  by  the  official  rec¬ 
ords  already  quoted,  seem  fully  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  epithet,  unless,  indeed,  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  cynic’s  doctrine  that  “a  single 
robber  or  a  few  associates  may  be 
branded  with  their  genuine  name, 
while  the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band 

“No.  18.  “No.  18. 


assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and 
honorable  war.” 

These  exploits  have  at  last  roused 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  dangerous  situation  which 
they  tend  to  create,  if  not  of  their  duty 
towards  the  helpless  peasantry  of 
Macedonia,  who,  plundered,  decimated, 
and  compromised  by  their  self-styled 
“liberators,”  subsequently  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Turkish  authorities, 
and  have  to  pay  bitterly  for  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  the  brigand.  The  sufferings 
of  the  non-Bulgarian  Macedonians,  re¬ 
cently  accentuated  to  an  unendurable 
degree,  induced  the  Greek  government 
to  lodge  repeated  complaints  with  the 
European  cabinets; "  while  the  Porte, 
on  its  part,  frequently  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Powers  to  the  tenderness 
of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  ministers  to¬ 
wards  the  authors  of  those  outrages. 
As  a  result  of  these  representations 
the  Powers  reiterated  their  advices  to 
the  Sultan  and  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
respectively,  urging  upon  the  one  the 
removal  of  the  administrative  abuses 
which  supply  the  agitators  with  their 
chief  excuse  and  best  oportunities,  and 
upon  the  other  the  necessity  of  check¬ 
ing  the  activity  of  the  Committees. 
When  formal  advice  was  found  to  be 
unproductive  of  anything  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  empty  promises  of  good 
behavior  from  both  those  rulers,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria  arrived  at  a  tardy 
agreement  to  enforce  their  counsels; 
and  this  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  formulation  of  a  definite  scheme 
of  Turkish  reforms,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  ostensible  suppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  revolutionary  societies. 

This  scheme  of  reforms  provides  for 
the  better  administration  of  the  prov^ 
Ince  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
Macedonia,  but  which,  to  the  Turkish 
authorities,  is  better  known  as  the 
three  vilayets  of  Salonlca,  Monastir, 
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and  Ko880vo.“  These  vilayets  are  to  Turkey  over  the  Near  East;  while  the 
be  placed  under  the  supreme  control  of  Austrians  have  equally  strong  reasons 
an  inspector-general,  invested  with  for  fearing  any  alteration  in  the  politi- 
large  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  cal  map  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
employment  of  military  force,  and  with  Paris  has  expressed  some  well-bred 
a  wide  jurisdiction  over  the  three  valis  scepticism  on  the  efficacy  of  the  plan; 
and  their  subordinates.  His  tenure  of  and  London,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any 
office  is  not  to  depend  entirely  on  the  feelings  on  the  subject,  displays  those 
caprice  of  court  favor;  but  for  both  of  a  dispassionate  philanthropist.  Bel- 
his  appointment  and  his  recall  the  grade  has  damned  it  with  faint  praise; 
previous  consent  of  the  two  Powers  and  Sophia  is  in  an  uproar  of  indigna- 
wlll  be  required.  The  reorganization  tion  at  its  “inadequacy.” 
of  the  police  and  gendarmerie  will  be  Far  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
entrusted  to  foreign  specialists;  and  utterances  of  western  publicists  and 
these  forces  will  be  recruited  from  eastern  politicians  are  the  views  held 
among  the  native  inhabitants,  Chris-  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Macedonia.  Long 
tian  and  Moslem  alike,  in  numbers  experience  of  Turkish  duplicity  and 
proportional  to  the  population  of  each  dilatoriness  forbids  the  inhabitants  of 
district.  Likewise  rural  guards  will  be  that  much-tried  province  to  expect 
chosen  from  the  villagers,  irrespective-  from  the  programme  of  reforms  all  the 
ly  of  creed  or  race.  A  general  amnesty  blessings  foretold  by  its  authors.  An 
will  be  accorded  to  all  iMlitical  pris-  equally  long  experience  of  the  worth- 
oners;  and  all  persons  charged  with  lessness  of  Bulgarian  promises  leads 
breaches  of  common  law  will  be  tried  them  to  entertain  serious  doubts  on  the 
without  further  delay.  The  revenues  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have 
of  each  province  will  be  devoted  to  the  induced  the  government  of  the  Princi- 
needs  of  the  province  itself,  and  only  pality  to  adopt  the  measures  elsewhere 
the  surplus  will  be  forwarded  to  the  received  with  so  much  commendation, 
imperial  treasury.  Each  village  will  The  scepticism  of  the  Macedonians 
farm  its  own  taxes;  and  the  Albanians  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Porte  seems 
“will  be  compelled  to  respect  the  law"  to  be  confirmed  by  the  first  step  taken 
and  spare  their  neighbors.  to  apply  the  reforms.  The  “Journal 

The  last  clause  is  somewhat  platonic,  de  Salonique"  of  February  13—26,  in 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  the  an  inspired' paragraph,  announces  the 
scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  a  masterpiece  nomination  of  the  four  members  of  the 
of  moderation,  of  respectful  deference  new  administrative  council  for  the 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  sovereign,  Kaza  of  Salonlca.  Of  these  members 
and  of  theoretical  efficiency  for  the  we  find  that  two,  besides  the  president, 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  subjects,  are  Turks,  one  is  a  Jew,  and  only  one 
Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  a  Christian;  and  that,  too,  in  a  district 
hear  that  it  has  been  received  in  the  in  which  the  Christian  element  pre- 
various  capitals  of  Europe  with  feel-  dominates  over  the  Turkish  at  the  rate 
ings  varying  from  rosy  optimism  to  of  three  to  one.  Again,  the  “amnesty” 
black  pessimism.  Berlin  and  Vienna  granted  to  convicted  criminals  of  the 
are  good  instances  of  the  former  attl-  deepest  dye— murderers,  incendiaries, 
tnde.  The  Germans  have  their  rea-  and  blackmailers— while  letting  loose 
sons  for  rejoicing  at  any  measure  like-  a  most  dangerous  gang  of  professional 
ly  to  perpetuate  the  domination  of  agitators,  tends  to  inspire  the 'people 
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with  the  hope  of  Impunity,  happen 
what  may;  and  many  peasants,  other¬ 
wise  too  timid  for  revolution,  will  be 
Induced  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Nor 
can  we  blame  them  when  we  consider 
that,  while  the  turbulent  Exarchlc 
party  is  now,  thanks  to  pressure  from 
the  Russian  embassy,  quite  exempt 
frwn^  the  oppression  and  extortion  of 
zapiiehs  and  other  petty  tyrants,  the 
Greek  and  the  Wallachlan  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  immunity  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Bulgarians,  since  the  local 
officials  and  gendarmes  must  live,  and, 
being  forbidden  to  prey  on  the  guilty, 
will  doubtless  plunder  the  innocent. 
This  is  precisely  the  temper  that  suits 
the  plans  of  Bulgarian  politicians.  The 
discontent  which  they  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  foster  so  consistently  for  a 
generation  is  now  accentuated  by  the 
very  Powers  that  undertook  to  allay  it. 
Nor  can  these  Powers  complain  if  the 
agitators  make  the  best  use  of  this  new 
weapon  placed  in  their  hands.  While 
imperial  chancellors  sit  plotting  and 
playing  the  diplomatic  chess-game, 
whereof  the  pawns  are  men,  the  poor 
Macedonian  peasants  are  driven  by 
sheer  instinct  of  self-preservation  to 
Join  the  only  movement  which  offers 
any  hope  of  salvation.  In  the  opinion 
of  competent  observers  on  the  spot, 
the  danger  of  serious  trouble  has  been 
increased  by  the  disappointment  and 
irritation  created  by  the  reform  pro¬ 
gramme. 

While  piously  praying  that  these 
gloomy  forebodings  may  be  falsified, 
we  cannot  but  concede  that  there  is 
much  that  renders  them  probable.  The 
Turk  feels  that  be  is  doomed  by  his 
past  misdeeds.  He  therefore  accepts 
the  remedies  prepared  for  him  by 
friendly  or  interested  neighbors  with 
suspicion,  and  applies  them  with  re¬ 
luctance  when  he  deems  it  unsafe  to 
neglect  them  entirely.  Besides,  even 
supposing  that,  despite  Bulgarian  op¬ 
position,  covert  or  declared,  and  Turk¬ 


ish  aversion  to  reform,  the  scheme  Just 
promulgated  is  honestly  carried  out,  it 
is  highly  doubtful  whether  it  will  in¬ 
sure  immediate  or  permanent  peace. 
The  Macedonians,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Sultan’s  Christian  subjects,  have  been 
too  well  inured  to  discontent  to  part 
with  their  grievances  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  long  memory  of  their 
wrongs  is  a  sad  guarantee  of  their  per¬ 
petuation.  Hatred  of  the  Turk  and 
even  more  cordial  hatred  of  one  an¬ 
other  are  precious  heirlooms  handed 
down  from  father  to  son;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  generations  yet  unborn 
will,  from  pure  force  of  habit,  continue 
loyally  cherishing  the  fatal  inheritance, 
until  the  ever-expected  and  fervently 
prayed-for  day  of  national  rehabilita¬ 
tion  shall  dawn,  and  internecine  strife 
cease  by  separation.  This  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  that  side  of  the 
problem  which,  in  our  estimation,  is 
of  infinitely  deeper  significance  and 
diflSculty  than  the  discussion  of  mere 
material  grievances. 

Although  we  have,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  employed  the  term  Mace¬ 
donians  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province,  we  must  explain  that 
the  term  is  a  purely  local  one,  carry¬ 
ing  no  ethnological  connotation  with  it. 
The  Macedonian  people,  as  a  distinct 
racial  unit,  does  not  exist  save  in  the 
manifestoes  of  the  Bulgarian  Commit¬ 
tee,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  en¬ 
deavors  to  persuade  the  world  that  it 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  people  united 
in  itself  and  imbued  with  common  as¬ 
pirations.  Macedonia  is  inhabited  by 
representatives  of  most  of  the  races 
which  form  the  population  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  There  are  in  it  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  Wallachs,  Jewil, 
gipsies;  and  over  ail  these  rayahs  reigns 
supreme  the  Mussulman  element, 
which,  though  largely  of  native  origin, 
calls  Itself  'Turkish,  and  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  must  be  regarded  as  such. 
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The  guestiou  of  the  distribution  and 
comparative  strength  of  these  discrep¬ 
ant  elements  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as 
that  of  their  mere  enumeration. 
Thanks  to  the  Turk's  incurable  con¬ 
tempt  for  statistics,  and,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  to  the  propensity  of  the 
rival  nationalities  to  treat  arithmetic 
as  a  matter  of  party  politics,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  obtain  figures  even  re¬ 
motely  corresponding  with  facts.  How¬ 
ever,  by  an  exceptional  favor  of  for¬ 
tune,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  base 
our  investigations  on  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
can  vouch.  The  Blue-book,  to  which 
we  are  already  so  largely  indebted, 
contains  several  tables  of  figures  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  ethnological  conditions 
prevailing  in  various  districts.”  These 
statistics  are  to  some  extent  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  official  work  recently 
published  at  Constantinople,  and  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These 
two  sources,  without  claiming  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  races  in  all 
parts  of  the  province  usually  called 
Macedonia,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  principal  elements. 

Broadly  speaking.  Macedonia  may  be 
divided  into  three  ethnological  zones 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  zone 
which  forms  the  southern  portion  of 
the  province,  including  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula,  the  littoral  on  the  east,  and 
the  regions  north  of  the  Hellenic  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  west,  is  inhabited  entirely 
by  Greeks  and  Turks,  The  correspond¬ 
ing  zone  to  the  north  is  occupied  by 
Slavs  and  Turks,  the  Mussulman  Al¬ 
banians  of  the  vilayets  of  Kossovo  and 
Monastir  being  Included  among  the 
latter.  The  middle  zone  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  pot-pourri  of  races,  creeds, 
and  languages,  claimed  by  all  dis¬ 
putants  with  equal  zeal  though  un¬ 
equal  Justice.  But  these  natural  di- 

**  Inclomrct  2-4  In  No.  208;  Inckwnre  1  In  No. 
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visions  are  crossed  and  intercrossed  by 
administrative  and  ecclesiastical  boun- 
dary -lines,  extremely  confusing  and  yet 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  seeker 
after  accurate  knowledge.  To  begin  at 
the  north.  From  the  tables  compiled 
by  the  acting  British  Vice-consul  at 
Uskub,  we  gather  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo, -of 
which  Uskub  is  the  capital,  amounted 
in  1902  to  897,245,  of  whom,  roughly, 
48  per  cent,  are  Moslem  and  52  per 
cent.  Christian.  The  Moslem  portion 
consists  chiefly  of  Turks,  Albanians, 
and  Pomaks;  while  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  is  made  up  of  Bulgarians,  Ser¬ 
vians,  Greeks,  and  Vlachs.  The  mixed 
character  of  the  Christian  element  ren¬ 
ders  an  exact  distinction  difilcult,  as 
adherence  to  the  Greek  Church  forms 
a  bond  of  religious  and  political  union 
between  Slav  and  Greek,  while  the 
Vlach  identities  himself  with  the  Greek 
in  all  matters;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  splits  up  the  Slavonic  element  into 
two  hostile  camps— Patrlarchic  and 
Exarchlc.  Bearing  these  reservations 
in  mind,  we  find  that  in  the  Archbish¬ 
opric  of  Uskub  the  Exarchic  Slavs 
amount  to  about  37  per  cent.,  the  Pa- 
triarchic  to  13  per  cent.,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  2  per  cent,  (out  of  52)  are 
made  up  of  Greeks,  Vlachs.  and  others. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  extreme 
north  the  Slavonic  population,  though 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment,  is  itself  divided  into  Bulgarian 
(Exarchic)  and  Servian  (Patrlarchic); 
and  that,  though  the  former  predomi¬ 
nates,  the  latter  is  by  no  means  a 
negligible  quantity. 

As  an  example  of  the  racial  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  central  districts 
of  the  province,  we  may  take  the  sand- 
Jak  of  Serres,  one  of  the  fields  most 
fiercely  contested  between  Slav  and 
Greek.  In  this  district,  which  covers 
over  11,000  square  miles,  and  Includes 
a  population  of  363,0(X),  we  find  the 
Turks  in  a  minority  of  136,088,  and 
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the  Gbristians  in  a  great  majority,  sub¬ 
divided  into  Greeks  (10<>.909)  and  Bul¬ 
garians  (110,003), 

The  vilayets  of  Monastir  and  Salon- 
ica  spread  over  middle  and  southern 
Macedonia;  and  the  vilayet  of  Salonica 
includes  the  sandjak  of  Serres.  In  the 
absence  of  trustworthy  general  statis¬ 
tics  we  must  be  content  to  base  our 
estimate  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  upon  educa¬ 
tional  facts.  Now  we  find  the  schools 
of  Greek  nationality  numbering  447, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  25,157 
pupils,  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir;  and 
521,  with  32,534  pupils,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Salonica.  The  Bulgarians  in  the 
first  vilayet  have  273  schools,  and  in 
the  second  319;  the  annual  attendance 
respectively  being— and  this  distinction 
is  most  significant— 15,161  and  14,856 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  It 
dwindles  to  9804  and  9544  at  the  end. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Greek  Interest 
in  the  two  vilayets  under  consideration 
is  almost  twice  as  strong  as  the  Bul¬ 
garian. 

We  use  the  word  interest  advis¬ 
edly,  as  the  Greek  schools  are  fre¬ 
quented,  not  only  by  the  children  of 
Greek-speaking  inhabitants,  but  also 
by  those  who,  though  Slavonic  in 
speech,  are  Greek  in  sentiment  and  na¬ 
tional  aspiration,  and  therefore,  for  all 
political  purposes,  are  to  be  counted 
as  Greeks.  These  figures  assume  new 
Importance  when  we  consider  that  the 
scholastic  propaganda  of  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  is  assisted  by  the  inducements  al¬ 
ready  enumerated— free  board  and 
lodging,  pensions,  intimidation,  and 
open  terrorism;  while,  of  the  Greeks, 
not  even  their  most  Irresponsible  de¬ 
tractors  can  say  that  they  ever  use 
any  kind  of  pressure,  moral,  pecuniary, 
or  physical,  to  compel  attendance. 

It  therefore  apears  that  the  struggle 
for  ultimate  supremacy  lies  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian.  Extrem¬ 
ists  on  both  sides  claim  the  whole  of 


the  country  for  their  inheritance.  But 
there  are  moderate  men,  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  events,  who  would  gladly 
agree  to  a  compromise;  and  no  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
can  fall  to  commend  their  moderation. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that,  besides 
the  numerical  preponderance  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  figures  quoted  above, 
the  Grecopbil  Macedonians  possess  the 
immense  advantage  of  forming  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  in  the  southern  zone,  while 
in  the  middle  they  generally  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  town  population,  and 
in  all  parts  they  are  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened,  enterprising,  and  civilized.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  “Times,””  the  Greeks  should  de¬ 
mand  “that  this  fact  should  receive 
recognition  in  dealing  with  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Macedonia  in  which  they  large¬ 
ly  predominate”- a  view  shared  by 'all 
competent  and  impartial  observers  of 
Macedonian  afifairs.  Moderate  Greeks 
limit  their  claims  to  a  line  which  di¬ 
vides  the  middle,  or  debatable,  zone 
into  two  equal  halves,  and  would  be 
content  with  the  regions  to  the  south 
of  that  line,  although  by  so  doing  they 
sacrifice  some  purely  Greek  places,  like 
Melenik,  and  many  Grecopbil  districts 
which  lie  on  the  north  side  of  that 
conjectural  line.  However,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  effect  a  peaceful  and  rational 
delimitation  of  spheres  of  infiuence 
have  hitherto  failed  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ordinate  claims  of  the  Bulgarians;  and 
the  number  of  the  Greeks  inclined  to 
an  accommodation  is  fast  dwindling 
under  the  persecution  which  they  are 
experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  confusion  arising  from  this  mu¬ 
tual  hostility  between  Greek  and  Bul¬ 
garian  has,  since  1885,  been  further 
confounded  by  the  entry  of  the  Ser¬ 
vians  upon  the  field  of  confiict.  As 
has  been  mentioned  already,  their 
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propaganda  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  Bulgarian  in  the  favor  of  Uussia 
and  the  Panslavs.  Under  the  aegis  of 
these  two  powerfui  patrons  the  Servi¬ 
ans  have  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  province;  and,  considering  the 
fluctuations  incident  to  nationality 
among  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
influence  which  other  than  theoretical 
arguments  often  exercise  over  national 
conviction  among  them,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that,  given  time,  the  Servians 
may  gradually  establish  claims  to  the 
souls  and  votes  of  these  children  of 
doubtful  parents,  as  strong  as  those 
now  boasted  by  the  Bulgarians.  For 
this  reason  Servia  holds  aloof  from  all 
the  revolutionarj'  movements  engi¬ 
neered  by  her  neighbor,  and  would 
gladly  acquiesce  in  a  temporary  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  question  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Austria  and  Russia  in 
their  joint  programme  of  reforms; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
apprehension  induces  the  Bulgarians  to 
endeavor  to  precipitate  a  flnal  solution, 
since  delay  in  their  case  means  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Bulgarian  influence  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  that  of  their 
rivals. 

No  survey  of  the  situation  in  Mace¬ 
donia  would  be  complete  without  a 
glance  at  Albania,  Byron’s  “rugged 
nurse  of  savage  men.”  It  is  the  one 
province  of  Turkey  in  Europe  which 
has  never  bent  the  knee  to  the  Turk. 
The  Sultan’s  rule  over  the  Albanian 
highlands  has  never  been  more  than 
nominal,  and  at  the  present  hour  it  can 
be  accurately  described  in  the  words 
which  Gibbon,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  applied  to  Arabia:— 

The  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction, 
but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  at¬ 
tack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  free¬ 
dom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 
the  country 


of  the  Albanians;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  these  proud  and  fearless 
Illyrians  have  always  granted  their 
valuable  friendship  to  the  Sultan  on 
condition  that  he  should  allow  them 
the  liberty  of  robbing  and  oppressing 
their  less  warlike  neighbors.  Every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  either 
to  enforce  law  or  to  exact  taxation  has 
liitherto  met  with  determined  and  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition;  and  the  Blue-book 
bears  fresh  testimony  to  the  shadowy 
nature  of  Turkish  authority  in  that 
country.**  This  circumstance  should 
be  duly  weighed  by  those  who  animad¬ 
vert  ou  the  Sultan’s  leniency  towards 
the  Moslem  Albanians.  Apart  from 
the  disinclination  of  a  Turkish  sover¬ 
eign  to  alienate  a  race  which  has  al¬ 
ways  furnished  him  with  the  bravest 
and  most  intelligent  among  his  sol¬ 
diers,  the  fear  of  revolt  prevents  the 
Sultan  from  dealing  with  these  turbu¬ 
lent  individuals  too  severely.  The  na¬ 
ture  both  of  the  country  and  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  renders  an  insurrection  easy 
to  kindle  and  difficult  to  extinguish; 
and  a  serious  defeat  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Albanians  would  at  the 
present  moment  prove  as  fatal  to  the 
Sultan's  power  in  Europe  as  a  victory 
would  be  fruitless;  for,  over  and  above 
the  internal  conditions,  social  and 
physical,  which  make  Albania  a  hotbed 
of  sedition,  there  are  enemies  from  out¬ 
side  keenly  watching  the  situation,  and 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
flrst  oportunity  for  reaping  in  a  fleld 
which  they  have  been  tilling  for  years 
past.  The  northern  districts  have  long 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Russians  and  Austrians,  both  of  whom 
strive  to  exploit  the  religious  feud 
which  separates  the  Moslem  Albanian 
from  his  Christian  brother,  and  the 
equally  deep-rooted  hatred  which  em¬ 
bitters  the  relations  of  all  Albanians 
towards  their  Slav  neighbors  of  the 
vilayets  of  Kossovo  and  Monastir,  as 
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well  as  of  the  free  states  of  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Servla;  while  the  southern 
districts  of  Albania  are  the  scene  of 
parallel  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Italy. 
In  addition  to  these  great  Powers, 
whose  mutual  jealousies  render  the 
Turk’s  position  in  Albania  an  extreme¬ 
ly  uncomfortable  one,  there  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Greece,  all  the  more  formid¬ 
able  as  it  is  an  influence  arising  from 
racial  affinity  and  the  historical  tradi¬ 
tions  of  thousands  of  years.  The  south¬ 
ern  Tllayet  (Epirus)  is  almost  entirely 
Hellenic  in  character,  for  even  those 
Albanians  who  retain  their  national 
speech  are  deeply  Imbued  with  Hel¬ 
lenic  sentiment.  This  is  proved  by  the 
astonishing  number  of  Greek  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thus,  in 
the  four  sandjaks  which  constitute  the 
vilayet  of  Jannina,  we  And  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  and  fifteen  Greek 
educational  establishments,  diffusing 
Hellenic  culture  and  Hellenic  ideas 
among  over  twenty-five  thousand 
young  men  and  women.” 

But  even  in  northern  Albania,  where 
the  Greek  language  is  all  but  un¬ 
known,  the  sympathy  with  Greece  is 
very  strong,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  communication  received 
by  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  last 
April:— 

A  proposal  for  an  Albanian  rap- 
prochenient  with  Greece  is  reported  by 
Sir  Alfred  Biliotti  as  follows:— 

“Two  Moslem  Albanian  chiefs, 
Gheghs,  who  had  been  specially  sent 
from  Ipek,  reported  to  the  Greek  con¬ 
sul  at  TJskub,  for  the  information  of 
his  government,  that  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  the  political  In- 
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trigues  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Servia, 
which  had  for  their  entire  object 
merely  the  absorption  of  Albania;  and 
that  after  mature  reflection  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com¬ 
bination  which  offered  them  the  great¬ 
est  security  for  preserving  their  na¬ 
tional  entity  was  a  kind  of  federation 
with  Greece,  each  of  the  two  countries 
preserving  its  autonomy,  and  being 
united  politically,  like  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

-  “I  understand  that  the  Albanians 
propose  to  include,  not  only  Lower  and 
Upper  Albania,  but  also  the  whole  of 
Epirus,  and  even  Macedonia. 

“They  suggested  also  that  a  Greek 
consul  should  be  appointed  at  Mitro- 
vitza,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  and 
Albanians  might  exchange  through  him 
their  ideas  on  the  object  in  view. 

“It  appears  that  the  two  Ghegh  en¬ 
voys  bear  letters  from  the  principal 
Albanian  chiefs  now  in  Constantinople, 
agreeing  to  the  proposed  combina¬ 
tion”  ” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
practicability  of  this  proposal,  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  otherwise  divided  Albanian 
clans.  That  Ghegh  and  Tosk,  Moslem 
and  Christian,  Roman  Catholic  and  Or¬ 
thodox  should  forget  their  traditional 
feuds  for  a  moment  and  unite  in  ad¬ 
vocating  a  rapprochement  with  Greece, 
though  not  a  new  thing  in  itself  (for 
similar  views  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  past,  notably  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  submitted  by  the  Albanian 
League  to  Lord  Beaconsfleld  in  1878), 
is  a  fact  deserving  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  western  diplomatists. 

This  review  of  the  Macedonian  prob¬ 
lem  from  within  will  have  rendered 
clear  to  all  unbiassed  students  of  Near- 
Eastern  contemporary  history  that, 
besides  the  Slavonic  Interest  which, 
now  as  Bulgarian  now  as  Servian,  is 
promoted  by  the  great  Slavonic  Power 
of  the  North,  there  are  two  other  inter- 
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ests— the  Hellenic  and  the  Albanian— 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  both  these  factors  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  though  not  generally  emphasized 
—for  it  is  nobody’s  interest  to  empha¬ 
size  it— is,  in  our  opinion,  at  least  as 
great  as  that  of  the  rival  races.  Both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians  are  au¬ 
tochthonous,  and  they  both  have  pre¬ 
served  their  national  characteristics  in 
circumstances  which  would  have 
crushed  races  gifted  with  less  vitality. 
Instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
Slavs,  they  have  in  many  cases  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  absorbing  them;  and  this 
process  would  have  been  more  thor¬ 
ough  were  it  not  for  the  adventitious 
power  of  Panslavism,  which,  during 
the  last  half-century,  has  been  working 
by  might  and  main,  per  fas  et  nefm,  to 
check  the  course  of  nature.  That  they 
have  so  well  resisted  the  pressure  of 
numbers  and  of  external  force  for  so 
many  centuries  is  the  best  credential 
to  their  native  superiority  and  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  part  they  are  destined  to 
play  in  the  future. 

A  second  point  which,  we  hope,  this 
study  has  elucidated  is  the  futility  of 
all  reform  which  does  not  affect  the 
root  of  the  matter— the  eternal  barrier 
which  separates  the  Moslem  from  the 
Christian,  the  conqueror  from  the  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  barriers,  equally  in¬ 
superable,  which  divide  the  conquered 
races  into  many  hostile  groups.  The 
gravity  of  these  considerations  and  the 
notorious  failure  of  all  previous  at¬ 
tempts  at  reform  have  led  well-mean¬ 
ing  politicians  in  this  and  other  west¬ 
ern  countries  to  the  conception  of  a 
plan  for  an  autonomous  Macedonia. 
The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  advocated  this 
plan  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council  of  the  Byron  So¬ 
ciety  in  1897,  and  prefixed  to  the 
pamphlet  which  stands  second  on  our 
list.  “Why  not  Macedonia  for  the 
Macedonians  as  well  as  Bulgaria  for 
the  Bulgarians  and  Servia  for  the  Ser¬ 


vians?’’  asks  that  great  dreamer  of 
great  dreams,  with  characteristic  dis¬ 
regard  of  mere  matters  of  fact.  At 
the  imminent  peril  of  being  classed 
with  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson’s  “captious 
critics”  who  have  ventured  to  object 
“to  the  use  of  the  term  ‘the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,’  ”  we  must  once  more  emphasize 
the  objection,  and,  with  other  “cap¬ 
tious  critics,”  repeat  “that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  country,  being  an  agglom¬ 
eration  of  races,  languages,  and  creeds, 
ought  not  to  be  described  by  a  term  of 
homogeneity,”  Without  disputing  the 
antiquity  of  “Mr.  Gladstone’s  Interest 
in  the  ethnological  problems  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe,”  we  are  bound,  with 
all  due  modesty  and  equal  firmness,  to 
insist  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  entirely 
wrong.  If  the  interpretation  put  on 
his  words  by  Mr.  Stevenson  Is  correct, 
namely,  that  “what  he  doubtless  meant 
was  that,  in  spite  of  acknowledged 
differences  of  race,  language,  and 
creed,  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
have  a  certain  community  of  Interests 
as  against  any  and  all  outsiders,”  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinions  on  the  subject, 
interesting  though  they  may  be  to  the 
student  of  his  great  personality,  are  of 
little  help  to  the  student  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  question. 

We  have  labored  to  small  purpose  If 
we  have  not  already  proved,  by  our 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Bulgarians  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  and  Servians,  and 
of  the  readiness  displayed  by  the  latter 
in  assisting  the  Turks  to  suppress  the 
former,  that  such  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  is  purely  imaginary.  As  for  the 
attitude  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
“outsiders,”  we  are  in  a  position  to 
state  that  It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
conceived  it  to  be.  The  aspirations  of 
the  Greek  Macedonians  are  simply  to 
join  Greece  one  day.  Just  as  those  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  Servians  are  to 
Join  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  There  never 
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has  been  a  time  since  the  prehistoric 
period  wben  the  inhabitants  of  Mace¬ 
donia  formed  a  nation  distinct  from 
tbeir  neighbors.  In  historic  times  they 
appear,  in  all  material  respects,  an  es- 
aentlally  Greek  people.  Such  they  re¬ 
mained  under  the  Roman  domination. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Slavs 
in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  and 
its  Hellenic  character  was  considerably 
impaired.  Under  the  re-established 
government  of  Byzantium,  however, 
and  still  more  under  the  Ottoman  rule, 
the  process  of  assimilation  progressed 
slowly  but  surely;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  had  not  Russia  stepped  in 
to  call  back  to  life  a  national  conscious¬ 
ness  already  nearly  dead,  there  would 
have  come  to  pass  in  Macedonia  what 
took  place  in  Southern  Greece. 

The  superior  social  civilization  of  the 
Greek  element  tended  to  repair  its 
numbers.  From  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Greeks  in  Greece  began  to 
do  to  the  Slavonians  just  what  the 
Slavonians,  in  their  old  home,  had,  for 
the  same  reason,  done  to  the  Turanian 
Bulgarians.  The  Slavonians,  being 
superior  in  civilization  to  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans,  had  gradually  absorbed  them.  Just 
so  the  Greeks,  being  superior  in  civil¬ 
ization  to  the  Slavonians,  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed  them.  The  process  of  Hellen- 
Izlng  the  Slavonians  went  on  steadily 
in  Greece  until,  in  about  two  hundred 
years,  it  was  practically  complete.” 

But  it  was  not  to  last.  When  the 
Hellenization  of  the  Slavs  of  Mace¬ 
donia  was  arrested  by  Panslavic  in¬ 
trigue.  these  inhabitants  ceased  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  Greek  na¬ 
tion,  but  they  did  not  form  a  new  unit. 
On  the  contrary,  some  began  to  call 
themselves  Bulgarians  and  others  Ser¬ 
vians,  according  to  the  comparative  ac¬ 
tivity  and  resources  of  the  one  or  the 
other  propaganda,  while  many  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  themselves  Greek.  Hence 
the  Intestine  struggle  which  we  have 

”  sir  R.  c.  Jebb,  “Modem  Greece”  (ed.  1901) 
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been  Just  discussing  under  the  name  of 
the  Macedonian  Question. 

The  only  solution  which  accords  alike 
with  history  and  sound  policy  is  disso¬ 
lution.  But  such  a  solution,  apart  from 
the  difficulties  which  it  presents  owing 
to  the  irreconcilable  claims  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  nationalities  concerned,  is,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  impracticable 
owing  to  the  interests  of  outsiders,  not 
less  irreconcilable.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Russia  would  be  pleased  to  see  a 
definite  partition  among  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Balkans  of  a  province  by 
which  they  both  set  so  much  store. 
We  need  not  iay  stress  on  the  obvious 
consideration  that  partition  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  war  with  Tur¬ 
key,  as  the  same  would  be  the  outcome 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  autonomy. 
It  is  the  apprehension  of  such  an  event 
—the  inevitable  calamity  of  a  war— 
that  inspired  the  Austro-Russian  agree¬ 
ment  of  1897;  and  it  is  the  same  ap¬ 
prehension  that  has  dictated  the  latest 
effort  of  the  two  Powers  to  bolster  up 
the  status  quo. 

As  has  been  seen,  tbeir  effort  has  not 
yet  been  crowned  with  the  success 
which  might  have  been  wished.  Nor 
does  it  offer  any  guarantee  that  it  wiil 
be  ultimately  successful.  The  com¬ 
munique  simultaneously  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  declares 
with  rhetorical  emphasis  that 

Russia  would  not  sacrifice  a  single 
drop  of  the  blood  of  her  sons  nor  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Russian  people  if  the  Slav  states 
should  resolve  to  strive,  by  revolution¬ 
ary  and  forceful  methods,  against  time¬ 
ly  and  well  thought  out  counsels,  to 
change  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

But  our  faith  in  the  miraculous  pow-' 
ers  of  this  instrument  is  seriously  en¬ 
feebled  by  considerations  already  ez- 
plained— the  Sultan’s  propensity  to  take 
back  with  one  hand  what  he  has  been 
forced  to  yield  with  the  other,  and  the 
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readiness  of  the  agitators  to  turn  this 
propensity  to  account.  Turkey  is  of 
course  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
agitation;  but,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
fear  of  consequences  ties  her  hands. 
Measures  which  anywhere  else  would 
be  regarded  as  legitimate  attempts  to 
restore  order  would,  if  resorted  to  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  at  once  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  atrocities.  Hence  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  timid  attitude  towards  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  which,  when  coupled  with 
his  evident  unwillingness  to  carry  out 
his  promise  of  reforms,  creates  a  situ¬ 
ation  fraught  w’ith  the  gravest  danger. 
The  insurrection,  unextinguished  and 
fed  by  the  disappointed  population, 
may  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  crisis. 
In  that  event  Bulgaria  would  deem  it 
her  duty  to  intervene,  and,  on  being 
defeated,  would  most  probably  be  res¬ 
cued  by  Russia.  At  all  events,  such 
is  the  conviction  of  Bulgarian  politi¬ 
cians,  and  it  is  a  conviction  not  utterly 
groundless;  for  people  with  awkwardly 
long  memories  recall  the  fact  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  declaration 
made  by  the  Tsar  Alexander  II.,  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  in  the 
recent  communique,  was  followed  by 
Russian  intervention  and  by  the  war 
of  1878.  Nor  was  Alexander  II.  of  a 
less  pacific  disposition  than  Nich¬ 
olas  II. 

The  Qnarterlr  Berlew. 


Nevertheless,  these  fears  for  the  near 
future,  well  founded  though  they  are, 
need  not  deter  us  from  lending  our 
hearty  support  to  the  only  action  which 
holds  out  any  promise  of  present  peace. 
So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
our  government  has  pledged  itself  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  might  be  made  regarding 
“the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  adoption  of  such  measures.’’  ■ 
Our  geographical  position  would  not 
authorize  us  to  do  more  than  meet 
such  proposals  half-way.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  we  find  Lord  Lansdowne, 
while  admitting  that  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  the  tw’o  Powers  “specially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter,  and  also  that 
they  are  in  a  specially  advantageous 
position  for  dealing  with  it,’’  still 
dwelling  on  “the  immense  importance 
which  we  attach  to  the  question,  and 
our  earnest  desire  to  contribute,  so  far 
as  our  opportunities  permit,  to  its  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution,”  *’  This  dignified 
and  emphatic  assertion  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  right  to  be  heard  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Near 
East  comes  very  opportunely  to  rebuke 
those  amongst  us  who  are  apt  to  forget 
that  we  still  have  valuable  interests  to 
safeguard  and  a  mission  to  fulfil  in 
that  part  of  Europe, 


NEW  RUSKIN.* 


One  comes  to  feel  more  and  more 
that  everything  which  Ruskin  wrote 
had  a  value  beyond  the  mere  personal 
value.  His  was  a  mind  so  curiously 
and  vividly  alive,  so  delicately  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  concerns  both  of  the  fiesh 

*  Letter*  to  M.  G.  and  H.  O.  By  John  Rus¬ 
kin.  (PilTately  Printed.) 


and  spirit,  that  he  never  set  pen  to 
paper  without  hints,  shadowings,  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  things  which  matter. 
He  combined  a  certain  aloofness  from 
ordinary  life  with  an  astonishing  grip 
of  certain  primary  elements  of  ordl- 

**  The  Marque*  of  Lansdowne  to  Sir  F.  Plunk¬ 
ett.  No.  3M;  cp.  No.  850. 
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nary  life;  to  him  the  world  was  in¬ 
finitely  beautiful  and  infinitely  misun¬ 
derstood,  so  that  he  was  at  once  a 
prophet  of  its  possibilities  and  a  pro¬ 
found  pessimist  concerning  its  modern 
tendencies.  Yet,  even  in  his  most  per¬ 
verse  moods,  he  is  to  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly,  for  each  mood  was  a  refiex  of  a 
uiultiform  personality  which  always 
strove  after  the  highest.  He  was  often 
illogical,  not  seldom  unjust,  and  some¬ 
times  strangely  uudiscerning;  but  al¬ 
ways  he  w’as  sincere  and  always 
beautifully  lucid  in  expression. 

The  letters  in  the  volume  before  us 
were  addressed  to  two  daughters  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  curious  that  a  strong  friend¬ 
ship  should  have  existed  between  Kus- 
kin  and  a  man  so  involved  in  active 
politics  as  Gladstone.  At  a  hundred 
points  they  were  temperamentally  an¬ 
tagonistic;  the  one  was  a  born  opti¬ 
mist,  the  other,  though  a  prophet  of 
hope,  was  a  kind  of  servant  of  despair. 
Certainly  in  bis  later  years  Ruskin  was 
as  one  crying  to  those  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  children  of  the  prison- 
house;  Gladstone,  on  the  other  band, 
never  lost  faith  in  the  people  or  in 
himself.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
meeting  between  the  two  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Ruskin  in  the  “Nineteenth 
Century,”  an  article  which  had  deeply 
moved  Gladstone.  Ruskin  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Hawardeu  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  misgivings;  Canon  Scott  Hol¬ 
land  tells  us  that  in  order,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  cover  his  retreat,  he  had  se¬ 
cured  a  telegram  summoning  him 
home.  But  the  misgivings  vanished; 
Ruskin  came  to  see  that  although  he 
nnd  Gladstone  could  never  agree,  his 
host  was  as  convinced  and  sincere  as 
himself.  Accordingly  Ruskin,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  recanted  all 
he  had  thought  or  said  against  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  though  he  afterwards,  in 
print,  deplored  his  policy  and  described 
him  as  a  “wind-bag,”  his  political  at¬ 


titude  never  affected  his  admiration  for 
the  man. 

From  this  visit  to  Hawarden  sprang 
the  friendships  which  these  letters  re¬ 
cord,  friendships  of  the  kind  which 
Ruskin  so  loved  to  cultivate,  ranging 
in  their  expression  from  childish  gaiety 
to  searching  comments  upon  character 
and  life.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by 
an  introduction  by  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  which  is  followed  by  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  diary  whose  writer  is  not 
named. 

From  this,  before  proceeding  to 
the  letters,  we  will  take  a  couple  of 
extracts.  Ruskin  maintained  that  mu¬ 
seums  were  conducted  on  entirely 
wrong  lines;  he  would  have  eliminated 
all  ugliness  and  deformity  on  the 
ground  that  true  knowledge  only  came 
from  beauty:  “In  museums  we  ought 
to  have  specimens— the  loveliest,  most 
perfect  that  are  to  be  found— of  Na¬ 
ture's  handiwork.  Birds  in  ail  their 
feathers,  animals  in  their  skins.  I 
don’t  even  desire  to  see  a  Dodo  in  Its 
skeleton  state;  I  never  saw  one  in  its 
plumage,  and  why  should  I  wish  to  see 
one  without?”  There  we  have  a  true 
Ruskinian  perversity.  Again:  “The 
man  who  has  failed  in  any  subject  has 
no  right  whatsoever  to  say  one  word 
respecting  the  subject  in  which  he  has 
failed.”  To  which  he  added  patheti¬ 
cally  that  he  spoke  as  one  who  had 
entirely  failed. 

The  letters  range  between  the  nine 
years  1878-1887.  Those  written  to  “M. 
G.”  soon  become  Intimately  affection¬ 
ate;  his  love  went  out  to  “sihyls  and 
children  and  vestals”  with  an  almost 
pathetic  strength.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  of  the  woman  in  John  Ruskin; 
he  learned  in  the  intuitive  woman’s 
way,  and  though  he  was  mentally  self- 
centred  he  was  continually  casting 
about  for  support.  He  found  In  Miss 
Gladstone’s  music  a  source  of  the  sol¬ 
ace  which  so  keenly  appealed  to  him 
—half  personal  and  half  spiritual. 
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After  an  illness  which  preceded  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to  Ha  warden  he  wrote:— 

But  I’m  still  afraid  of  myself, 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  at  all. 

I  am  not,  yet;  that  is  to  say  it  tires 
me  more  than  anything,  when  it's  the 
least  difficult.  It  is  but  too  likely  I 
shall  Just  want  you  to  play  to  me  all 
day  long. 

A  little  later,  referring  to  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  he 
wrote:— 

It  shocks  me  to  have  written  as  I  did, 
not  knowing  of  the  Duchess’s  death, 
but  you  know  I  never  know  an|/tbing 
that  happens  in  these  days,  unless  I 
am  specially  told  by  some  one.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  so  much  to  do 
with  death,  that  1  am  far  better  in  the 
bouse  of  mourning  than  of  feasting, 
when  the  mourning  is  noble  and  not 
selfish. 

In  the  same  letter,  concerning  the 
Illness  of  another  friend,  he  said: 
“.  .  .  I  would  I  could  make  her  well 
again— and  bring  the  years  back  again, 
and  move  the  shadow  from  the  dial 
evermore.” 

Of  Browning  Ruskin  had  not  always 
a  great  opinion:  “He  knows  much  of 
music,  does  he  not?  but  I  think  he 
must  like  it  mostly  for  its  discords.” 
Yet  he  was  pleased  when  Miss  Glad¬ 
stone  called  him  “Aprile.”  “I  would 
have  written— somehow,  anyhow— only 
(  I  wanted  to  read  Paracelsus  first,  but 
I  always  felt  disinclined  to  begin,  but 
I’m  dying  to  know  what  it  is  you  call 
me.  I  do  so  like  to  be  called  names.” 
We  must  quote,  for  Its  singular  apt¬ 
ness,  Paracelsus  on  Aprile:— 

How  he  stands 

With  eve’s  last  sunbeam  staying  on 
his  hair 

Which  turns  to  it  as  if  they  were  akin; 
And  those  clear  smiling  eyes  of  sad¬ 
dest  blue 

,  Nearly  set  free,  so  far  they  rise  above 
j  The  painful  fruitless  striving  of  the 
j  brow, 

/ 


And  enforced  knowledge  of  the  lips, 
firm  set 

In  slow  despondency’s  Eternal  sigh! 
Has  he  too  missed  life’s  end,  and 
learned  the  cause? 

We  cannot  follow  these  letters  in 
connected  sequence;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  passages 
which  serve  to  illustrate  Ruskin’s 
character  and  general  attitude:— 

The  death  of  Carlyle  is  no  sorrow  to 
me.  It  is,  I  believe,  not  an  end— but 
a  beginning  to  his  I'eal  life.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps,  also  of  mine.  My  remorse,  every 
day  he  lived,  for  having  not  enough 
loved  him  in  the  days  gone  by,  is  not 
greater  now,  but  less,  in  the  hope  that 
he  knows  what  I  am  feeling  about  him 
at  this— and  all  other— moments. 

Bless  you?  Blest  if  I  do;  I’ll  give 
you  absolution,  if  you  come  and  ask 
it  very  meekly,  but  don’t  you  know 
how  I  hate  girls  marrying  curates? 
You  must  come  directly  and  play  me 
some  lovely  tunes— it’s  the  last  chance 
you’ll  have  of  doing  anything  to  please 
me,  for  I  don’t  like  married  women. 

If  a  great  illness  like  that  is  quite 
conquered,  the  return  to  the  lovely 
world  is  well  worth  having  left  it  for 
the  painful  time;  one  never  knew  what 
beauty  was  before  (unless  in  happy 
love  which  I  had  about  two  hours  and 
three  quarters  of  once  in  my  life). 

Those  who  possess  the  land  must 
live  on  it,  not  by  taxing  it. 

Stars  and  seas  and  rocks  must  pass 
away  before  that  Word  of  God  shall 
pass  away,  “The  Land  is  Mine." 

This  delightful  volume  will  be  very 
welcome  to  all  lovers  of  Ruskin,  and 
who  that  has  the  old  desire  for  beauty 
and  sincerity  and  a  true  regard  for  the 
noble  and  lucid  English  tongue  does 
not  love  him?  Ruskin,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  with  whom,  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  and  even  important  points, 
we  may  entirely  disagree  without  los¬ 
ing  affection  and  inspiration.  There 
was  about  him  something  of  the 
strayed  angel,  combined  with  a  sincere 
and  poignant  humanity;  he  sowed  lav- 
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ishly  of  his  best,  and  reaped  affec¬ 
tion  and,  In  a  sort,  despair.  But  the 
affection  kept  him  sweet,  and  the  de¬ 
spair  was  not  without  possibilities  of 
divine  hope. 

Only  a  small  edition  of  the  volume' 
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we  have  been  considering  was  issued, 
but  we  understand  that  a  few  copies 
remain.  These  may  be  obtained,  at  a 
cost  of  one  guinea,  from  the  University 
Press,  Oxford. 
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Canning  called  the  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old:  the  New  Britalns  have  brought 
themselves,  if  not  into  existence,  at 
least  into  recognition,  with  the  result 
of  profoundly  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  Old  Britain.  Politicians  who 
fail  to  grasp  this  fact  will  And  them¬ 
selves  relegated  to  the  parish  council, 
or  at  best  to  the  county  or  town  munic¬ 
ipality,  and  in  future  no  policy  affect¬ 
ing  the  Empire  will  be  embarked  upon 
with  success  by  any  statesman  who 
does  not  carry  the  sympathies  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  countrymen  l)eyond 
the  seas,  A  French  politician  the 
other  day  muttered  something  in  his 
beard  alwut  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
He  ought  to  be  told,  and  his  country¬ 
men  ought  to  learn,— if  Fashoda  has 
not  taught  them,  as  we  believe  it  has, 
—that  even  if  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  were  to 
contemplate  so  retrograde  a  policy,  the 
whole  Empire  would  rise  against  them. 
Evacuation  is  impossible,  and  even  Mr. 
Morley  must  now  recognize  this  fact. 
Mr.  Gladstone  left  many  bad  legacies. 
In  Egypt  he  prevented  a  logical  ar¬ 
rangement;  and  until  we  frankly  as¬ 
sume  the  protectorate  of  that  country, 
our  position  there  will  be  anomalous, 
though  in  no  way  insecure. 

The  work  which  Britain  has  done  in 


Egypt  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  fully  recognized  even  by  our 
rivals.  In  every  department  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  save  in  the  administration  of 
law  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the 
custody  of  the  antiquities,  English 
ideas  and  methods  are  supreme.  The 
engineering  works  at  Assiout  and  As¬ 
souan  have  received  so  much  notice 
from  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
that  most  educated  people  have  now 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  ac¬ 
complishment  and  the  immense  value 
of  its  certain  results.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  of  journalism  to  assert  that  the 
irrigation  work  done  under  Lord  Cro¬ 
mer’s  rule  is  justiflcatlon  enough  for 
the  British  occupation.  True  though 
this  is,  happily  the  work  of  the  English 
tutors  of  Egypt  is  not  conflned  to  the 
iinprovenfent  of  its  agriculture  and  the 
increase  of  its  habitable  area.  Calcu¬ 
lations  have  been  made  which  tell  us 
that  the  irrigation  works  will  enable 
the  country  to  support  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  population,  while  the  revenue 
will  grow  not  merely  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  by  a  progression  practi¬ 
cally  geometric.*  Scientiflc  men  ask 
you,  however,  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  shield,  and  point  out  that  the' 
White  Nile  is  steadily  decreasing  in 
volume;  they  remind  you  that  the  great 
lakes  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  are  get- 


*  E.  g.,  since  the  shore  wss  written  It  Is  sn-  Budget  Is  2.000,000  pounds.  Last  rss^  It  was 
nonnced  that  this  year’s  sorplns  on  the  Egyptian  200,000  pounds. 
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ting  smaller  year  by  year— the  evapora- 
tiou  is  not  made  good  by  the  rainfall, 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  lakes  is  only 
a  question  of  centuries.  The  Blue  Nile, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source,  and  if  the  future  water- 
supply  of  Egypt  is  to  be  made  sure, 
Abyssinia  must  provide  a  reservoir. 
Britain  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Ethiopian  monarch  and  has  no  designs 
upon  bis  territory  (the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  France,  who  has  the  will, 
though  happily  not  the  power,  to  draw 
even  “a  spider’s  web”  ’  across  the  Blue 
Nile);  and  the  reservoir,  either  within 
or  perhaps  only  close  by  the  Abyssin¬ 
ian  frontier,  will  be  in  working  order 
long  before  the  southern  branch  of  the 
great  river  has  ceased  to  supply  its  an¬ 
nual  life-giving  flood. 

There  are  claims  upon  England  in 
Egypt  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  immediate  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  fellaheen.  There  are  townsmen  as 
well  as  peasants  In  Egypt,  and  though 
agriculture  should  be  the  flrst  care 
of  the  ruler,— it  is  long  since  it  was  so 
In  Britain,— the  industries  of  luxury 
require  freedom  from  the  restrictions 
of  adverse  tariffs  and  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion.  Egypt  cannot  at  present  hope  to 
be  a  manufacturing  country:  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  more  fully  regu¬ 
lated,  and  the  application  of  water¬ 
power  to  the  generation  of  electricity 
is  more  fully  understood,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Egypt  even  in  this  direction 
seem  illimitable.  At  present,  while 
steam  remains  the  master  worker, 
Egypt  must  continue  to  import  not 
merely  manufactures  but  fuel.  Conse¬ 
quently  Its  prospects,  even  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  production  of  sugar  and  cot¬ 
ton,  are  uncertain.  Government  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  seats  of  the  industry  of 
French  companies  dot  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  at  Intervals  too  frequent  for  the 

■  Ix>rd  DnSertn  described  the  Fuboda  toUy  u 
**aB  attempt  by  France  to  draw  a  aplder’s  web 
across  oar  progress  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile.” 


complacency  of  the  tourist,  whose 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  out¬ 
raged  by  the  sight  of  a  tall  chimney 
belching  forth  black  smoke  at  eventide 
into  an  atmosphere  so  pure,  so  bril¬ 
liant,  so  marvellous,  that  it  seems  fit 
only  for.  the  gateway  of  Eden.  Trails 
of  cloud,  speaking  of  stewy  workshops 
and  crowds  of  laborers,  the  odor  of 
burnt  sugar  on  the  water  and  in  the 
air;  the  knowledge  that  around  are  the 
memorials  of  men  who  were  great 
kings  with  an  elaborate  civilization  and 
a  high  convention  in  art  when  Abra¬ 
ham  was  but  an  industrious  shepherd, 
provide  discords  irritating  even  to  an 
American  captain  of  industry. 

These  may  be  real  grievances  to  the 
tourist,  but  Egypt  is  not  yet  a  place 
for  tourists  only.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
nation,  or  at  least  of  a  large  and  in¬ 
dustrious  population— to  whom  the 
tourist  provides  in  places  a  harvest,  in 
others  a  raree-show— never  in  any  case 
lasting  for  more  than  a  third  of  the 
year.  No  one  can  know  the  real  Egypt 
of  the  Egyptians  who  spends  only  the 
four-months  European  season  in  the 
land.  November,  December,  and  March 
are  the  normal  harvest-times  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  In  summer  he 
enjoys  himself:  marriages,  village  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  junketings  of  all  sorts  go 
on  in  the  time  when  Europeans,  who 
are  not  detained  by  duty,  fly  to  cooler 
climes.  Lord  Milner,  in  his  “England 
in  Egypt”  (a  work  that  might  well  be 
a  text-book  in  every  secondary  school), 
tells  of  the  coming  of  the  flood-time  in 
summer  in  words  which  have  a  liter¬ 
ary  charm  bom  of  absolutely  trathful 
observation;  but  it  is  foreign  to  his 
purpose  to  tell  of  the  life  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  when  the  fields  are  under  water. 
Work  is  Impossible,  and  Joy  and  pleas¬ 
ure  reign- save  when  there  is  danger 
to  the  canal-banks,  and  the  corvie  is 
called  upon  to  guard  and  repair  them. 
Then  there  is  anxious  work  for  the 
officials  of  the  irrigation  department. 
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for  the  Mudirs,  and  for  the  villagers. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  fellah  sailing 
from  homestead  to  homestead  over  his 
submerged  helds  has  a  happy  summer¬ 
time.  Then,  too,  the  poacher  is  at 
large,  and  makes  his  harvest.  The 
temples  and  burying-grounds  are,  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  any  rate,  secure  from 
inundation,  and  when  the  Europeans 
have  left  the  country,  the  native  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities 
offer  few  obstacles  to  organized  bands 
of  unauthorized  explorers,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  destroy  more  than  they  se¬ 
cure. 

The  loss  to  history  wrought  by 
these  riflers  of  ancient  burying- 
grounds,  during  the  last  fifty  years 
even,  is  incalculable.  They  are  not  yet 
checked,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  until 
more  practical  men  have  to  do  with 
the  oversight  of  this  department.  The 
director,  M.  Maspdro,  and  most  of  his 
assistants,  are  not  men  of  affairs,  and 
until  their  scientific  attainments  are 
supplemented  by  an  infusion  of  prac¬ 
tical  common-sense,  the  losses,  thefts, 
and  destruction  of  the  records  of  civil¬ 
ization  will  continue,  to  the  despair  of 
Egyptologists  and  the  impoverishment 
of  posterity. 

'Tis  some  years  since  Lord  Milner’s 
masterly  book  was  written,  and  even 
in  Egypt  the  spirit  of  the  restless 
Briton  has  wrought  its  accustomed 
work.  The  land  which  moved  by  cent¬ 
uries  now  files  by  years.  Lord  Cro¬ 
mer’s  annual  reports,  admirable  as  they 
are,  like  all  that  great  man  touches, 
get  out  of  date  within  a  few  months. 
His  energy  is  unceasing,  his  ambitions 
for  the  land  he  rules  are  unbounded, 
his  knowledge  is  great,  bis  sagacity 
unsurpassed— yet  even  he  can  hardly 
keep  his  records  up  to  the  date  of  his 
achievements.  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  Empire,  may  it  be  said,  did  occa¬ 
sion  and  instrument  more  fitly  meet 
than  when  Evelyn  Baring  was  given 
a  practically  free  hand  in  the  govern¬ 


ment  of  Egypt.  What  he  might  further 
have  done  had  there  been  no  interna¬ 
tional  complications— bad  the  Caisse  de 
la  Dette,  the  capitulations,  and  the  like, 
never  existed— staggers  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  What  he  has  done,  in  spite  of 
these  fetters,  makes  every  Briton 
proud  and  Egypt  his  debtor  for  a 
greater  sum  of  gratitude  than  it  ever 
owed  to  the  kings  of  any  of  its  thirty 
dynasties. 

Secure  in  the  confidence  of  his  King 
and  of  the  Imperial  Government,  Lord 
Cromer  lacks  one  thing  to  strengthen 
his  hands— the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  educate  the  British 
electorate  as  to  the  work  their  country 
is  doing  in  Egypt;  but  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  suggest  that  members 
of  Parliament— whose  chief  function  in 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher  is  to  educate 
their  constituents— should  take  fitting 
occasion,  apart  from  party  questions, 
to  give  information- for  which.  It  is 
true,  themselves  must  first  seek— as  to 
this  glory  of  our  time  and  State. 

The  men  of  action  have  done  and  are 
doing  their  part.  Are  the  fields  of  re¬ 
search  sufficiently  cultivated  by  men 
of  the  dominant  race?  The  debts 
which  students  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race  owe  to  the  German  Lep- 
sius  and  the  Frenchman  Marietta  are 
universally  acknowledged.  Those  great 
tomes  of  Lepslns,  published  some  sixty 
years  ago,  record  inscriptions  and  pic¬ 
ture  monuments  which  the  carelessness 
of  posterity  has  allowed  to  vanish.  The 
work  which  Professor  Sayce  has  in¬ 
spired  is  of  supreme  importance.  Egypt 
is  for  him  a  pleasant  pasture  whence 
he  can  descend  from  the  less  known 
heights  of  Assyrlology.  Professor  Petrie 
is  working  continuously,  finding  treas¬ 
ure  at  Abydos,  where  M.  Am6Iincan 
has  previously  excavated,  destroyed, 
and  misinterpreted.  He  has  edited  and 
for  the  most  part  written  a  series  of 
volumes  dealing  with  the  history  of 
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Egypt’— a  series  not  yet  completed— in 
which  a  vast  amount  of  information  is 
closely  packed.  Professor  Petrie’s  style 
is  not  alluring:  he  cares  for  nothing 
so  much  as  facts,  next  he  lores  his  own 
theories,  and  then  he  enjoys  himself  in 
demolishing  those  of  others.  He  throws 
his  facts  at  you,  he  promulgates  his 
theories  as  if  they  were  decrees  of  a 
Church  council,  and  In  the  treatment 
of  his  adversaries  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  use  of  the  rapier.  He  writes  out 
of  an  overflowing  mind;  his  facts 
tumble  on  to  the  page  from  bis  note¬ 
book,  and  are  presented  as  he  found 
them,  without  any  attempt  to  clothe 
them  in  any  literary  garb.  There  has 
been  haste  in  the  actual  writing,  none 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  made  the  work  possible. 
That  an  explorer  of  such  diligence,  a 
man  of  so  wide  knowledge,  and  a  his¬ 
torian  gifted  with  so  much  sympathy, 
should  care  so  little  for  the  manner  of 
the  presentment  of  his  facts  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  It  would  almost  seem  at  times 
that  be  despised  bis  readers.  ’Tis  as 
If  he  would  rather  go  to  a  dinner-party 
in  his  working  clothes  than  trouble  to 
put  on  a  clean  shirt.  He  gives  his 
facts,  and  leaves  It  to  you  to  put  them 
in  a  better  order  if  you  can.  His  books 
are  the  material  of  history:  they  will 
not  be  popular,  but  they  cannot  be 
neglected.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  his 
theories  must  be  received  with  caution, 
—indeed,  now  that  we  know  so  many 
facts  about  the  early  history  of  Egypt, 
all  theories  may  be  shied  at— unless 
they  are  supported  by  facts  suflaciently 
plain  to  convince  a  county  court  judge 
or  a  sheriff-substitute— his  equivalent 
in  the  land  of  “Maga.” 

Professor  Petrie’s  series  of  historical 
books  have,  however,  a  literary  value 
from  the  aid  which  he  has  received 
from  Professor  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

*  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times. 
By  W.  If.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.O.L.,  Ac.  London: 
Ifethnen. 


His  treatment  of  the  Arabic  period  is 
lucid,  informative,  and,  so  far  as  any 
one  not  an  expert  in  his  own  period 
dare  say,  accurate. 

Though  the  popular  history  of  An¬ 
cient  Egypt  has  still  to  be  written,  Mr. 
B.  Wallis  Budge  of  the  British  Museum 
has  protluced  a  work,*  somewhat 
lengthy.  It  is  true,  but,  as  it  deals  with 
a  period  of  some  five  thousand  years, 
how  could  It  be  othenvise?  The  nine 
light,  handy  volumes  of  large  type 
which  take  you  from  the  kings  before 
Menes  to  Cleopatra  are  none  too  many. 
Mr.  Budge  started  with  an  admirable 
principle,  to  which  he  has  held  fast 
throughout  his  whole  work— he  has  set 
down  only  known  facts,  and  has  rele¬ 
gated  theories  either  to  supplementary 
chapters  or  to  footnotes.  No  visitor  to 
Egypt  should  fail  to  consult  these  vol¬ 
umes.  His  pleasure  and  his  knowledge 
will  be  increased,  and  he  will  find  that 
they  open  to  him  vistas  of  human 
power  and  activity  of  which  he  had 
previously  but  the  faintest  glimmer¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Budge  has  in  another  work 
made  students  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
his  debtors.  In  the  “Book  of  the 
Dead.’’  published  in  1001,  he  has  given 
a  complete  translation  of  the  earliest 
of  religious  compositions.— a  work 
which  was  well  known  in  Egypt  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  kings  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  in  fact,  the  oldest  bit  of  lit¬ 
erature  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

“I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  much 
from  mere  Egyptian  antiquities.  Al¬ 
most  everything  really  (that  Is.  intel¬ 
lectually)  great  In  that  country  seems 
to  me  of  Grecian  origin.’’  So  said  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  his  “Table-Talk”  In  1828.  How 
hard  it  is  even  for  a  man  of  ganioi 
to  prophesy!  Eighty  years  ago  Egypt 
was  the  land  of  the  Pyramids  and  Cle¬ 
opatra— the  rest  was  silence.  Lepsius 
and  Wilkinson  bad  not  begun  their 

*  A  Hlitoty  of  Egypt  from  the  End  of  tb« 
NeoUtblc  Period  to  the  Death  of  Oleopatra  TII. 
Kegan  Paal,  Trench,  A  Oo.  1902. 
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studiee,  the  Rosetta  Stone  had  been 
found  (1799),  and  Young’s  “Conjectural 
Translation”  had  appeared  some  nine 
years  before,  but  Cbampollion's  fa¬ 
mous  “Precis”  did  not  appear  till  the 
following  year.  There  was  every  (*- 
cuse,  therefore,  for  Coleridge;  but  he 
made  a  wondrous  bad  figure  in  a 
prophet’s  mantie.  Now  most  are  agreed 
that  the  history  of  Egypt  is  the  most 
important  study  for  the  student  of 
early  civilization.  Prehistoric  man— 
the  intelligent  being  who  made  fiint 
instruments  hundreds  of  years  before 
any  other  human  records  appear— flour¬ 
ished,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as 
it  now  runs,  but  up  on  the  plateaux 
which  are  now  desert  and  uninhabit¬ 
able.  Paleolithic  man— the  man  who, 
according  to  some  flint  experts,  lived 
20.000  years  before  Neolithic  man 
chipped  bis  flints  into  knives  and  prun- 
ing-books,— he  too  flourished  in  deserts, 
then  probably  washed  by  the  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean,  now  in  places 
strewn  with  his  remains,  over  which 
man  for  tens  of  centuries  has  passed 
unheeding.  The  preservative  power  of 
the  desert  is  appalling.  To  stand  by 
the  recently  opened  grave  of  a  man 
who  lived  before  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Egyptian  kings— i.e.,  some  7000 
years  ago— to  see  his  poor  crouched 
skeleton  lying,  with  the  black-topped 
earthenware  vessels  which  contained 
food  or  other  funeral  offerings  placed 
there  by  loving  hands,  and  to  recognize 
all  that  has  happened  around  this  poor 
little  grave  during  all  these  centuries, 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  humility  such  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  He  was  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  possibly  the  Welling¬ 
ton  of  his  race,  mayhap  their  Shake¬ 
speare.  Here  are  his  white  bones,  bis 
gold  ornaments,  bis  carefully  prepared 
grave,  now  disturbed  for  the  first  time 
by  an  explorer  who  was  born  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  who,  horribile  didtu,  calls  him 
a  “deader”;  who  robs  his  grave  of  its 
treasures,  such  as  they  are,  and  tosses 


out  the  bones  that  they  may  dissolve 
the  quicker  in  the  air.  He  has  already 
got  a  good  prehistoric  tomb  for  bis 
museum,  and  the  rest  may  perish,- 
the  sooner  the  better,— for  then  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Johns  Hopkins,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  the  greater  chance  of  a 
unique  specimen.  These  things  are 
done  consule  Cromer,  and  posterity  may 
have  some  criticisms  to  make  on  the 
subject. 

From  prehistoric  times  to  the  days 
when  the  great  fortress  near  Hieracon- 
polis  was  garrisoned  is  a  long  step, 
probably  as  long  as  there  is  between 
the  day  when  Julius  cast  his  eagle  eye 
across  the  Channel  at  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion,  till  that  day  when  the  great 
white  Queen  was  borne  from  her  home 
at  Osborne  to  her  last  resting-place 
near  the  Norman  Tower  at  Windsor. 
That  comprises  our  island  story  so  far; 
the  .other  is  but  a  series  of  unknown 
incidents  in  the  long  roll  of  the  story 
of  Egypt.  For  Hleraconpolis  flourished 
before  the  Pyramids  were  built,  and 
the  fortress  beyond  it  in  the  desert  be¬ 
longs  to  still  earlier  times.  There  it 
stands  to  this  day— four-square,  with 
its  walls  of  unbaked  brick  some  thirty 
feet  thick,  a  lasting  record  of  a  strenu¬ 
ous,  fighting  race.  Who  used  it,  who 
fought  against  it,  are  alike  unknown. 
There  it  is  in  the  desert,  miles  from 
the  present  course  of  the  Nile,  as  well 
—nay,  better— preserved  than  Tantal- 
lon,  with  no  beauty  but  its  size  and 
strength,  “the  oldest  building  in  the 
world,”  as  a  great  Eastern  scholar  has 
called  it. 

Hleraconpolis  itself  flourished  long 
before  the  days  of  the  first  pyramid 
builders;  it  continued  to  be  a  sacred 
and  an  important  city  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  at  any  rate— 
to  3200  B.C.— for  the  bronze  portrait 
statues  of  King  Pepi  (fl.  3233  B.C.)  and 
his  son,  now  skilfully  restored  and  set 
up  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  were  found 
here  by  Mr.  Quibell.  The  city  is  now 
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little  more  than  a  mound  of  rubbish. 
It  yielded  up  its  treasures  only  in  1897 
and  1898.  Amongst  them  are  the  love¬ 
ly  gold-beaded  hawk,  the  two  statues 
of  Kba-sekhen,  the  first  king  of  the 
Second  Dynasty,  the  oldest  statues  in 
the  world,  which  date  from  4100  B.C. 
at  least.  From  Hieraconpolis  also  came 
the  engraved  green  slate  “palette” 
which  bears  the  name  of  a  king  who 
reigned  centuries  before  him  whose 
statues  are  the  earliest  sculptor’s  mas¬ 
terpieces— a  king  of  the  dynasty  before 
Menes.  These  examples  of  art  are  ad¬ 
ditional  proofs  of  the  completeness  of 
the  early  civilization  of  Egypt  M.  de 
Morgan’s  discoveries  at  Negada  in  1897 
are  believed  by  many  to  take  us  back 
to  Menes.  There  is  some  doubt;  but  if 
the  tomb  at  Negada  is  really  that  of 
Menes,  then  it  is  proved  not  only  that 
he  is  not  a  mythical  personage  (his 
bones,  if  they  are  his  bones,  are  in  the 
Cairo  Museum),  but  that  he  was  an 
actual  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  further, 
to  quote  Professor  Sayce,  “instead  of 
representing  the  dawn  of  Egirptian  his¬ 
tory,  Menes  must  have  come  at  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  development  in  cul¬ 
ture."  The  slate  palette  is  itself  a 
proof  of  this. 

The  work  goes  on.  ’Tis  bnt  a  few 
weeks  since  Mr.  Howard  Garter,  the 
inspector  of  the  monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt,  had  the  choice  pleasure— the 
“good  joy,”  as  Leigh  Hunt’s  young 
folks  would  have  said— of  being  the 
first  after  some  three  thousand  years 
to  enter  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of 
Thothmes  IV.  The  body  of  this  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  had 
been  found  some  time  ago  in  the  tomb 
of  his  father  Amenhotep  II.,  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  removed  for  safety 
at  an  early  date:  it  is  now  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  tomb  is  of  the  usual 
kind,  decorated  with  paintings  illus¬ 
trating  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  There 
are  several  side-chambers:  in  one  of 
these  were  found  mummified  loins  of 


beef  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  trussed 
ducks  and  geese.  The  doors  were  se¬ 
cured  by  clay  seals  which  are  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest:  they  are  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  the  art  of  printing, 
for  the  raised  portions  of  the  seal  had 
been  smeared  with  blue  ink  before  they 
were  impressed  on  the  seal— more  than 
three  thousand  years  before  Gutenberg 
or  Coster.  The  tomb  had  been  rifled 
In  very  early  times,  and  was  restored 
by  Horemheb,  or  Heru-em-heb  as 
Mr.  Budge  more  correctly  calls  him. 
The  gold  ornaments  which  doubtless 
adorned  the  mummy  and  the  coffin 
were  stolen  by  thieves  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  Exodus;  the  choice  goblets, 
cups,  and  exquisite  vases  of  blue  and 
variegated  glass,  whose  fragments 
were  found  by  Mr.  Carter,  were  cast 
aside  by  resurrectionists  who  pursued 
their  nefarious  calling  before  Moses 
tended  the  flocks  of  Jethro.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  happily  left  th«  chariot  of  the 
king,  the  carriage  in  which  he  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Thebes,  and  be¬ 
side  it,  lying  in  the  dry  and  friendly 
dust,  is  the  leather  glove  which  his 
majesty  wore  when  he  handled  the 
reins  himself.  This  glove  gives  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  of  startling  significance. 
You  can  picture  Thothmes,  the  man 
who  married  a  princess  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  three  thousand  four  hundred 
years  ago,  descending  the  steps  of  his 
Theban  palace,  viewing  the  prancing 
steeds,  and  slowly  drawing  on  this  very 
glove  as  he  entered  this  very  chariot 
to  drive  along  the  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
whose  battered  remains  are  seen  by 
every  tourist  of  this  twentieth  century. 
The  chariot  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is 
covered  with  carvings  representing 
scenes  from  the  king’s  Syrian  cam¬ 
paigns,  and,  according  to  report,  these 
are  of  a  very  high  order  of  art,  with 
exquisitely  finished  detail.  The  king 
who  repaired  this  tomb  of  Thothmes 
IV.  was  a  monarch  of  great  power, 
who  did  more  to  restore  Egypt  to  its 
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high  place  than  any  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy¬ 
nasty.  He  was  a  wise  ruler,  and  It  Is 
Interesting  to  remember  that  it  was  he 
who  first  decreed  (three  thousand 
years  ago)  that  a  workman’s  tools 
should  not  be  seized  for  debt. 

Thus  every  year  brings  some  new  in¬ 
scription  to  light,  a  new  fact  to  our 
knowledge.  A  statue  is  discovered 
here,  a  scarab  there,  a  fragment  of 
papyrus  is  rescued  from  a  mummy-case 
in  the  Fayoum,  an  inscribed  bit  of  pot¬ 
tery  is  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  These 
are  each  a  contribution  to  history;  any 
one  of  them  may  smash  a  theory  or 
confirm  a  belief.  How,  then,  can  a 
complete  history  of  Egypt  be  looked 
for?  Excavate,  excavate,  excavate!  is 
the  cry  of  the  student.  Accumulate 
facts,  and  let  the  future  provide  its 
Gibbon,  who  shall  assimilate  them  and 
present  their  results  to  a  public  which 
is  too  ignorant  and  too  hurried  to 
watch  with  interest  the  piecing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  materials  of  which  his¬ 
tory  is  made.  For,  excellent  as  is  the 
work  of  Professor  Petrie  and  Mr. 
Budge,— not  to  speak  of  M.  Masp^ro’s 
fascinating  but  elusive  volumes,— little 
has  yet  been  done  by  anybody  beyond 
arranging  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 

Wilkinson  made  us  understand  long 
ago  something  of  the  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  ancient  Egypt  Professor 
Sayce  has,  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
depicted  the  Egypt  of  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  the  Exodus.'  He  has  at 
the  same  time  given  the  most  readable, 
as  well  as  a  thoroughly  scholarly,  out¬ 
line  of  the  whole  story  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  equipment  of  the  perfect 
Egyptologist  is  possessed  by  none  to  a 
greater  extent  than  by  Professor 
Sayce.  For  to  understand  everything 
In  the  records  of  Egypt  requires  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics. 

*Tb«  Egypt  of  tho  Hobrowa  and  HuadoSaa. 
By  tba  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  Srd  edltloa.  Loadon: 
BlTlngtona.  ltM>2. 


Your  Egyptologist  must  know  cunei¬ 
form;  he  must  have  the  history  of 
Babylon  at  his  finger-ends;  he  must  be 
an  Assyriologist  (here  Professor  Mas- 
p6ro  is  at  fault);  he  must  know,  all 
about  the  Hittites;  Moab  need  not  be 
his  washpot,  but  should  be  as  familiar. 
He  must  be  not  merely  a  Greek 
scholar,  but  should  be  a  paleographer, 
and  able  to  read  the  scripts  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  must  know  all  about 
fiint  instruments.  He  may  trust  to 
Professor  Schweinfurth  for  his  botany, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
facts  of  geology  is  essential.  He  should 
be  an  engineer  and  an  architect,  and, 
not  least,  an  astronomer.  When  this 
wonder  of  the  age  arrives,  we  shall 
have  perhaps  a  history  of  Egypt  writ¬ 
ten  at  first  hand.  It  would  be  an  In¬ 
spired  book;  but  if,  in  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  all  these  gifts  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  author  is  not  also  a  man  of 
letters,  it  too  would  serve  only  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  use  of  a  man  of  genius 
of  a  later  dynasty. 

A  chronicle  of  Egypt  is  possible,  with 
many  gaps  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will 
never  be  folly  filled.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Budge  and  Professor  Petrie  have 
attempted  to  give  us,  and  both  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  will  come 
after  them  and  enter  into  their  labors. 

Chronicles  are  but  dry  reading,  and 
most  who  read  for  pleasure  turn  from 
works,  however  admirable  for  other 
qualities,  which  lack  the  hand  of  the 
literary  artist.  Your  modern  Egyptol¬ 
ogist  despises  the  equipment  of  the 
man  of  letters— “fine  writing”  to  him 
means  bad  science.  So  be  it:  the  man 
of  science  must  come  first,  and  at  the 
present  stage  It  would  appear  that  the 
Egyptologists  are  right.  M.  Maspgro 
has  a  Frenchman’s  inborn  sense  of 
style.  His  books  are  fascinating.  In 
the  main  be  Is  accurate,  but  often  be 
Is  not;  and  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
occasional  lack  of  a  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  has  led  him  into  errors  of  detail 
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which  even  in  a  fourth  edition  mar,  in 
the  eyes  of  students  at  any  rate,  the 
excellence  of  his  monumental  volumes. 

Americans  are  excavating  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  result  of  their  work  in  vol¬ 
umes,  each  of  which  contains  a  new 
historical  document,  issued  in  limited 
editions  to  American  societies  or  to  the 
members  of  American  universities.  The 
English  Exploration  Fund  does  admir¬ 
able  work.  Year  by  year  it  adds  to  the 
original  material  which  the  future  Gib¬ 
bon  must  study.  Private  enterprise 
adds  to  the  tale— witness  the  Amherst 
Papyri,  published  in  1900  and  1901. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Fourth  Dy- 
n.isty  to  the  Ptolemies;  but  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  period  is  of  interest  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  Greek,  who  year  by  year  is 
introduced  to  fresh  fragments  of  the 
great  poets,  to  verses  of  Sappho,  to 
scraps  of  plays,  and  the  like. 

In  1897  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
published  the  “Logia  Jesou,  Sayings  of 
our  Lord,”  and  arrested  the  attention 
of  Christendom  thereby.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Kenyon  gave  us  the  poems  of 
Bacchylides*  and  enlarged  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  Hyperides,  Heron- 
das,  a  historical  work  of  Aristotle,  and 
fragments  of  Sappho  have  been  res¬ 
cued  from  mummy-cases;  but  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Bacchylides  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  the  finds.  Before 
1897  this  poet  was  unknown  save  from 
one  or  two  chance  quotations;  now,  as 
Dr.  Kenyon  says,  “his  name  may  once 
more  be  reckoned  among  those  of  the 
authors  whose  works  are  alive  and 
form  part  of  the  literary  possessions  of 
the  modern  world.”  Schoolboys  may 
perhaps  feel  no  gratitude  to  Bacchyli¬ 
des— tor  his  twenty  new  lyrics  have 
enriched  our  lexicons  with  102  new 
words! 

How  much  has  been  destroyed,  how 

*  The  Poema  of  BacchyUdea.  Edited  by  Freder¬ 
ick  O.  Kenyon,  D.Litt.  Printed  by  order  of  tbe 
Tmateea  of  the  Brltlab  Muaenm. 


much  may  still  be  found,  are  questions 
equally  unprofitable.  The  destruction 
of  records  during  recent  years  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  great.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  celebrated  Tell  el  Amarua 
tablets.  The  heretic  king  Akhenaten 
left  Thebes  and  established  a  capital 
fiirther  down  the  Nile,  where  he  could 
worship  his  god  in  his  own  fashion. 
During  his  reign,  about  1500  B.C.,  this 
city  fiourished,  and  the  State  archives 
of  his  father’s  reign  seem  to  have  been 
removed  thither.  His  successors  soon 
abandoned  both  his  heresy  and  the  city 
founded  to  preserve  it,  and  returned  to 
Thebes  and  the  orthodox  sway  of  the 
priests  of  Amen  Ra,  and  the  capital 
which  the  disk-worshipper  had  beauti¬ 
fied  with  a  new  convention  of  art,  also 
a  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  was 
left  to  ruin.  Professor  Petrie  ’  tells 
how 

a  few  years  ago  the  natives,  while 
plundering  about  the  ruins  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  Akhenaten’s  bricks  for  their 
modern  houses,  lit  upon  “the  place  of 
the  records  of  the  palace  of  the  king” 
containing  many  hundreds  of  clay 
tablets.  These  were  shown  to  dealers: 
they  sent  some  to  Dr.  Oppert  of  Paris, 
who  pronounced  them  to  be  forgeries; 
others  were  sent  to  M.  Grebaut.  then 
head  of  the  Egyptian  Department  of 
Antiquities,  and  were  treated  by  him 
with  customary  silence.  At  last,  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  almost 
worthless,  a  quantity  were  carried  in 
sacks  to  Luxor  to  hawk  about  among 
the  dealers  there,  and  these  were 
largely  ground  to  pieces  on  the  way. 
What  has  been  preserved,  therefore,  is 
but  a  wreck  of  what  might  have  been. 
.  .  .  The  tablets  reaching  the  dealers’ 
hands  became  known,  and  were  bought 
up  mainly  for  the  British  Museum  or 
the  Berlin  Museum.  Some  drifted  to 
the  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Cairo 
Museums,  and  some  into  private  col¬ 
lections.  A  similar  miserable  fate  at¬ 
tends  all  discoveries  in  Egypt  unless 
made  by  a  skilled  observer,  as  witness 

*  Syria  In  Egypt,  from  tbe  TeU  el  Amarna 
lietten.  By  W.  M.  Fllndem  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  ftr. 
London:  Methuen.  1808. 
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tlie  palace  of  Rameses  III.  at  Tell  el 
Yehudiyeh,  the  Deir  el  Babri  treasure, 
the  cemetery  of  Ekhmln,  the  palace  of 
Amenhotep  III.  at  Thebes,  as  well  as 
unnumbered  towns  and  cemeteries 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Tell  el  Amarna  (or  Tel  Amarua, 
or,  according  to  Colonel  Couder, 
Amarua  tout  simple)  tablets  contain  let¬ 
ters  to  the  King  of  Egypt  (Amenhotep 
III.  and  his  son  Amenhotep  IV.  or 
Akheuateu)  from  Syria,  and  a  few,  so 
to  say,  press  copies  of  replies.  They 
are  full  of  information  as  to  politics, 
history,  and  social  relations.  They 
prove  one  thing,  at  any  rate— that 
cuneiform  was  known  and  used  in 
Egypt  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  Of 
this  fact  Colonel  Conder  makes  the  ut¬ 
most  use  in  his  learned  and  vastly  in¬ 
teresting  volume  “The  First  Bible.”  * 
The  knowledge  of  cuneiform  by  the 
Egyptians  of  times  not  remote  from 
the  days  of  Moses  is,  however,  but  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  which  this 
learned  author  has  forged  to  prove  that 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  at  any 
rate  were  originally  written  not  in  the 
Hebrew  script  but  in  the  older  cunei¬ 
form.  Colonel  Conder’s  arguments  are 
marshalled  with  dialectic  skill,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  admirable  lucidity. 
None  but  an  Assyriologist  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  controvert  them. 

Colonel  Conder  deals  in  passing  with 
the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  So  far  the  records  of  Egypt 
are  entirely  silent  on  this  incident,  and 
theories  have  centuries  in  which  to 
gambol.  Most  Egyptologists  have  voted 
for  about  1300  B.C.  and  the  reign  of 
Meneptah.  M.  Masp6ro,  whose  name 
carries  no  small  authority,  has  sug¬ 
gested  an  even  later  date.  Colonel 
Conder,  with  a  courage  founded  on  a 
theory  which  is,  at  the  very  least, 
plausible,  takes  us  back  some  three 

'  The  Flnt  Bible.  By  Colonel  O.  B.  Conder, 
liL.D.,  M.R.A.8.,  R.B.  William  Blackwood  A 
Bona,  Edlnbnrfb  and  London.  1902. 


hundred  years.  He  does  not  venture 
to  select  a  reign,  but  contents  himself 
with  stating,  and  supporting  his  state¬ 
ment  by  no  contemptible  proofs,  that 
the  Exodus  took  place  under  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  and  not  the  Nineteenth  Dy¬ 
nasty.  We  must  have  more  light  before 
this  knotty  point  can  be  settled.  The 
heretic  Akhenaten  was  undoubtedly 
the  weakest  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  but  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should  have  worried  himself  in  his  ar¬ 
tistic  retreat  at  Amarna  about  such 
matters  as  plagues;  besides,  though  we 
know  all  about  his  daughters,  there  is 
no  mention  of  his  ever  having  had  a 
son. 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  still  un¬ 
certain,  and  Colonel  Conder,  while 
he  has  certainly  disturbed  established 
beliefs,  has  not  solved  the  problem. 
Possibly  his  criticism  may  lead  Egyp¬ 
tologists  to  find  a  new  theory  which 
may  ultimately  lead  to  truth.  ’Tis  a 
wise  maxim,  “Take  nothing  for  grant¬ 
ed.”  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is 
often  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  science 
but  a  house  of  cards,  which  a  puff  of 
criticism  can  destroy.  What  happens 
when  the  critic  is  found  to  be  but  a 
theorist  with  a  mistake  for  his  major 
premiss?  Colonel  Conder  has  done 
good  work  here  and  elsewhere  in  criti¬ 
cizing  the  critics.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith 
was  not  omniscient.  His  younger 
namesake  may  regard  Jacob  as  a  myth 
and  the  life  of  Joseph  as  a  fairy  tale; 
but  he  must  know  more  of  the  learning 
of  the  East  before  his  theories  can  dis¬ 
turb  any  but  the  callow  youths  of 
theological  colleges.  So  far,  attacks  on 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  remarkable  only  for  their  failure. 
We  do  not  know  enough  to  criticise. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  little  knowledge 
brings  the  danger.  The  theory  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  exploded  heresy  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  More  study  and  less  assertion  is 
what  is  wanted  everywhere  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  Eastern  learning.  Let  Egyp- 
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tologists  stick  to  tbeir  uiouumeuts  and  sold  into  Egypt  and  in  wliat  century 
theologians  to  their  linguistic  studies,  the  Sphinx  was  hewn  from  the  living 
and  when  we  know  more  we  shall  per-  rock, 
haps  be  able  to  say  when  Joseph  was 

Blarkwood'a  Magaalne. 


LONDON  TOWN. 

Oh,  London  Town’s  a  fine  town,  and  London  sights  are  rare. 

And  London  ale  is  right  ale,  and  brisk’s  the  London  air. 

And  busily  goes  the  world  there;  but  crafty  grows  the  mind. 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I’m  glad  to  leave  behind. 

Then  hey  for  croft  and  hopyard  and  rick  and  field  and  pond, 

And  Bredon  Hill  before  me,  with  Malvern  Hill  beyond; 

The  hawthorn  white  i’  the  hedgerow,  and  all  the  spring’s  attire 
In  the  comely  land  of  Teme  and  Lugg  and  Clent  and  Glee  and  Wyre. 

Oh,  London  girls  are  fine  girls,  in  silk  and  cloth  o’  gold. 

And  London  shops  are  brave  shops,  where  gallant  things  are  sold. 
And  bonnily  clinks  the  gold  there,  but  drowsily  blinks  the  eye. 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I’m  glad  to  hasten  by. 

Then  hey  for  covert  and  woodland,  and  ash  and  elm  and  oak, 
Tewkesbury  inns  and  Malvern  roofs  and  Worcester  chimney  smoke. 
The  red-felled  Hereford  cattle  a-lowing  from  field  and  byre. 

And  Bradlow  Hill  and  Kilbury  Hill  and  Ledbury  Church’s  spire. 

Oh,  London  tunes  are  new  tunes,  and  London  books  are  wise. 

And  London  plays  are  rare  plays  and  fine  to  country  eyes; 

But  merrily  fares  the  knave  there,  and  craftily  thrives  the  Jew, 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I’m  glad  to  hurry  through. 

And  hey  for  the  road,  the  west  road,  by  bridge  and  forge  and  fold. 
Scent  o’  the  fern  and  song  o’  the  lark  by  woods  and  hills  and  wold; 
To  the  homely  folk  at  the  hearthstone,  and  the  ale  beside  the  fire. 

In  the  western  land,  the  goodly  land,  my  land  o’  Heart’s  Desire. 

John  Masefield. 


PaU  MaU  Maraslne. 
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Tboiuas  Carlyle  was  often  blamed 
for  his  alleged  brutality;  but  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  cruelty  of  the  fate  which 
has  already  entailed  upon  a  proud,  con¬ 
temptuous  Scot,  genuinely  scornful  of 
the  crowd  and  the  chatter  of  the  tea- 
table,  more  than  twenty  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  filled  with  little  else  but  the  most 
private  affairs  of  the  great  Prophet  of 
Silence  and  his  sarcastic  Lady?  His 
house  can  hardly  be  whitewashed,  or 
his  bedroom  turned  out,  or  his  temper 
tried;  he  cannot  go  to  Germany,  or 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  hardly  take  a  ride, 
or  even  a  walk,  but  it  is  all  described 
by  one  or  other  of  the  spouses  with  a 
fire,  force,  and  fury  like 

when  some  mighty  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  hues  of  earthquake 
and  eciipse. 

Had  any  corresponding  misfortune, 
or  the  beggarliest  fraction  of  such, 
fallen  upon  one  of  Carlyle’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  it  is  as  terrible  to  think  of  the 
words,  biting,  insulting,  fiaming,  he 
would  have  hurled  both  at  the  books 
and  their  editors  as  it  is  impossible  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  oceanic  con¬ 
tempt  he  must  have  bestowed  upon  the 
esurient  herd  of  idle,  blabbing  readers. 
It  is  a  hard  fate  to  befall  any  man— 
but  that  it  should  be  Carlyle’s! 

How  came  it  about?  So  long  as  the 
Carlyles  lived,  and  to  the  gloomy  end 
of  the  survivor,  dignity  was  their  por¬ 
tion,  They  led  their  lives  after  their 
own  fashion  and  in  a  way  which,  while 
it  attracted  no  particular  attention, 
won  universal  respect  and  even  ad¬ 
miration.  Carlyle’s  fame  gradually  be¬ 
came  world- wide;  he  had  his  readers 
in  all  classes  and  in  many  countries; 
he  was  a  great  man  wherever  he  went, 
and  his  mode  and  habits  of  life  seemed 
so  to  befit  his  moralities  and  preach¬ 


ments  that  it  did  seem  as  if  at  last 
we  were  to  find  a  modern  instance  of 
the  hero  as  man  of  letters.  It  was 
no  question  of  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment— of  “Cromwells,”  “Fredericks,” 
or  “Nigger  Questions”— but  here,  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
was  a  veritable  man  of  genius,  of  great 
reading,  overwhelming  humor  and 
boisterous  fancy;  who  was  also  a  man 
of  the  nicest  honor,  and  with  a  tender 
human  heart;  who  paid  his  bills, 
though  he  never  w’ent  to  church;  who 
scorned  all  the  vulgarities  of  life  and 
disregarded  many  of  its  conventions,’ 
and  through  it  all  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  own  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  known  to  be  strongly  and  even 
devotedly  attached. 

All  these  things  remain  severely  true 
unto  this  day,  and  yet  something  has 
happened  to  rob  the  air  of  its  crisp 
freshness,  and  to  blacken,  or  at  least 
obscure,  the  simple  retrospect  of  a  life 
noble  and  well  spent.  What  is  it? 
Sartor  Reaartus  remains  a  burning 
bush,  still  unconsumed,  with  its  pas¬ 
sages  of  immortal  fame.  The  French 
Resolution,  the  Cromwell,  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,  Chartism,  the  Miscellanies,  and  the 
six  volumes  of  Frederick,  are  still  there 
—one  dare  not  add  untouched  by  time; 
but  even  though  it  should  be  their  not 
unusual  destiny  to  crumble  away,  they 
at  least  cannot  fail  to  make  splendid 
ruins,  which  for  long  centuries  will 
bear  witness  that  the  man  who  first 
put  them  together  was  a  mighty  work¬ 
man  in  his  day.  What,  then,  has  hap¬ 
pened?  Why,  these  twenty  odd  octavo 
volumes  have  happened;  it  is  thejr, 
dotting  the  landscape  like  so  many 
factory  chimneys,  that  have  darkened 
the  sky.  I  do  not  suggest  there  should 
have  been  no  life  of  Carlyle,  for  despite 
his  wish— “express  biography  of  me  I 
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had  really  rather  that  there  should  be 
none”— express  biography  there  was 
certain  to  be.  Publishers  see  to  that. 
A  great  man  is  a  family  asset,  and  a 
hard-up  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  yet  include  in  his  death  duties  the 
cash  value  of  a  dead  man’s  “life,”  even 
before  it  has  been  written.  A  ‘‘life  of 
Cariyie,”  the  greatest  man  of  letters 
since  Johnson,  could  not  fail  to  be 
written— but  twenty  volumes  seem 
proof  enough  that  the  job  has  been 
mismanaged,  and  got  into  too  many 
bands.  It  would  be  a  shocking  thing 
if  the  “Affair  Carlyle”  were  to  become 
a  bore. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  startling 
output? 

Carlyle,  it  may  be  said,  began  it  with 
his  Reminiscences  in  two  volumes  and 
bis  Letters  and  Memorials  of  bis  wife 
in  three;  but  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
remember  that  Carlyle  was  before 
everything  else  a  picturesque  historian, 
and  the  deftest  possible  handler  and 
annotator  of  correspondence.  To  work 
furiously  at  subjects,  foaming  at  the 
bit,  cursing  at  large,  bad  become  a  life¬ 
long  habit.  His  amazing  vocabulary, 
almost  eveiy  word  of  which  gave  him 
as  he  wrote  it  the  fierce  pangs  of  semi¬ 
creation,  clamored  for  constant  em¬ 
ployment.  He  had  a  memorj’  which 
found  storage  for  everything;  no  fam¬ 
ily  saying,  no  old  Annandale  jest  was 
too  trivial,  if  once  it  bad  struck  his 
abnormally  developed  sense  of  the  hu¬ 
morous,  ever  to  be  forgotten.  He  was 
likewise  a  sentimentalist,  of  truly  pro¬ 
digious  dimensions.  When,  therefore, 
his  wife  was  snatched  away,  and  be 
was  left  alone  with  his  teeming  brain 
to  brood  over  the  past,  to  him  unfor¬ 
gotten  and  unforgettable,  what  wonder 
that  the  old  expert,  more  than  half 
dead  though  he  was  after  his  terrific 
grapple  with  Frederick  (“trying  to  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,”  as 
his  wife  remarked  with  her  usual 
fierce  discrimination),  should  fall  upon 


her  papers,  and  have  set  himself  busily 
to  work  preparing  them  for  a  possible 
publication  “ten  or  twenty  years  after 
my  death.  If  indeed  printed  at  all,”  as 
his  last  labor  here  below. 

A  picturesque  historian  himself,  aud 
an  immense  lover  of  those  small  de¬ 
tails  of  life  and  character  upon  which 
his  devouring  eye  aud  leaping  humor 
were  wont  to  seize  aud  his  pen  make 
merry  in  his  histories  and  biographies, 
and  having  no  intention  of  publishing 
before  him— “the  brute  of  a  world”  be¬ 
ing  altogether  lost  sight  of  as  he  sat 
alone  at  his  toil— it  is  surely  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  be  overlooked  in  his  pious, 
yet  ever  artistic,  desire  to  lift  bis  dead 
wife  on  to  a  literary  pedestal  of  her 
own,  the  greater  charms  of  dignity  and 
some  of  the  “reticences”  and  “silences” 
of  home.  He  was  too  great  an  artist 
to  fail;  a  letter  of  Jane  Welsh  Car¬ 
lyle’s,  annotated  by  Thomas  her  spouse, 
is  always,  Ic  their  favorite  phrase,  first 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  one  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  children,  “a  good  joy”;  but, 
great  as  are  the  Letters  and  Memorials, 
one  may  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
whose  cutting  insight  had  long  fore¬ 
seen  for  herself,  did  her  husband  sur¬ 
vive  her,  a  “splendid  apotheosis,” 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  going  down  to  posterity— she,  the 
wittiest  of  women- as  the  much-tried, 
much-exacting  mistress  of  a  tribe  of 
“Kirkcaldy  Helens,”  “Lancaster 
Janes,”  “Dumfries  Nancies,”  “Irish 
Fannies,”  in  revolt  for  having  to  do 
“the  washing”  at  home,  and  as  the 
heroine  of  a  thirty  years’  war  with 
those  household  pests  Mazzlni  was  con¬ 
tent  to  call  “small  beings,”  but  she  oy 
a  blunter  name. 

Judicious  editing  would  have  spared 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  feelings.  Editing  there 
was,  ruthless  enough;  for  Mr.  Froude, 
being  himself  an  artist  no  less  than 
Carlyle,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  what¬ 
ever  he  w’anted  for  his  own  Life  of 
Carlyle  out  of  the  draft  Letters  and 
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Memorials,  and  this  without  a  word  of 
explauation.  One  artist  had  no  right 
80  to  mangle  the  work  of  another.  In 
addition  to  this  transmission  of  mate- 
riai,  Froude,  in  the  exercise  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  discretion,  omitted  many  letters 
Cariyle  had  annotated.  So  of  editing 
there  was  no  lack,  but  of  Judicious, 
kindly  editing  there  was  too  littie. 

Between  the  Carlyles  and  Mr.  Froude 
there  flowed  both  Tweed,  Trent,  and 
the  history  of  the  whole  world.  He 
understood  nothing  about  their  evolu¬ 
tion.  They  had  come  out  of  another 
land  than  his.  Froude’s  own  education 
can  hardly  be  accounted  a  success. 
When  he  was  quite  grown  up,  it  took 
him  by  surprise  to  find  out  that  two 
such  men  as  Newman  and  Carlyle 
could  differ  radically  about  religion; 
he  would  have  us  believe  that,  accom¬ 
plished  O.xford  scholar  though  he  was, 
this  astonishing  dlscovei-y  struck  him 
all  of  a  heap.  The  rags  and  tatters 
of  his  discarded  Anglican  orders  flut¬ 
tered  behind  him  long  enough  to  make 
it  startling  for  him  to  unearth  a  couple 
as  completely  unchurched,  so  genuine¬ 
ly  indifferent  to  all  and  everything  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle.  This 
spectacle,  interesting,  instructive,  but 
hardly  unique,  affected  Froude’s  judg¬ 
ment  so  much  that,  instead  of  recog¬ 
nizing,  as  so  shrewd  and  competent  a 
man  must  have  done  but  for  his  child¬ 
ish  education,  that  genius  and  elo¬ 
quence  and  humor  do  not  by  them¬ 
selves  supply  the  places  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  he  must  needs  hail  the 
stormiest  of  rhetoricians,  the  most 
exuberant  of  humorists,  and  one  of 
the  very  best  of  men,  as  his  “master,” 
at  whose  girdle  Jingled  the  keys  of  the 
universe.  This  mood  lasted  for  a 
while,  during  which  the  disciple  had  to 
furbish  up  a  faith  in  Cromwell  Cove¬ 
nanters  and  Calvinists  which  the  “mas- 

*  “Wbtt  a  plnUter  (meM)  John  has  made  of 
the  place!"  was  the  comment  of  old  Walter 
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ter”  himself  probably  never  quite  se¬ 
riously  entertained.  But  the  mood 
finally  changed  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  corrosive  sarcasms  and  world-wide 
scepticism  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  whose  sad 
history,  as  Froude  read  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  tell  at  large.  Whether 
Froude  ever  understood  Mrs.  Carlyle 
must  always  remain  doubtful,  but  by 
dint  of  not  over-scrupulous  editing,  and 
a  happy  knack  of  writing,  natural  to  a 
picturesque  historian,  he  certainly  has 
managed  to  divide  the  Carlyle  “read¬ 
ing-public”  into  two  classes— husband’s 
men  and  wife’s  men,  with,  perhaps,  a 
tertium  quid  which  damns  them  both 
for  a  quarrelsome  couple.  How  hor¬ 
rible  an  epilogue!  how  hateful  a  catas¬ 
trophe! 

It  is  never  wise,  and  seldom  decent, 
to  interfere  between  man  and  wife. 
You  cannot  hope  to  know  the  real 
facts,  even  if  you  condescend  to  collect 
gossip.  If  Mr.  Froude  had  only  been 
content  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  and 
do  his  plain  duty  as  an  honest  and 
discreet  editor  of  the  Reminiscences  and 
Letteiv  and  Memorials,  we  should  have 
been  spared  a  “pluister”  *  and  splutter 
which  still  endures. 

The  time  for  repose  had  come  at  last. 
But  long,  long  after  the  storm  is  past 
Rolls  the  turbid,  turbulent  billow. 

Froude’s  notion,  that  Carlyle  pre¬ 
pared  the  Letters  and  Memorials  in  a 
spirit  of  deep  abiding  remorse,  as  of 
a  man  self-convicted  of  horrid  selfish¬ 
ness.  is  extravagantly  far-fetched. 
What,  in  Froude’s  opinion,  was  the 
head  and  front  of  Carlyle’s  offending? 
His  devotion  for  Lady  Ashburton.  But 
nowhere  else  does  Carlyle  state  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  this  gracious  lady  so 
strongly  and  so  unabashedly  as  he  does ' 
in  these  very  Memorials.  It  does  not 
weigh  upon  his  mind  or  poison  his 
memory  one  atom.  What  cut  Carlyle 

Weltb,  the  mlnliter  of  Anchtertool,  after  reading 
Dr.  Oarlyla’g  proae  rerelon  of  Dante’a  “HelL” 
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to  the  heart  was  the  sadness  of  his 
wife’s  iife,  he  being  of  grim  necessity 
absorbed  in  his  French  Revolutions, 
Cromtcclls,  and  Fredericks,  whiist  she, 
thriftiest  of  w-ives,  was  grappiing  with 
narrow  means  and  ungracious  circum- 
btance.  He  iouged  to  iet  the  worid 
know  how  briiiiant  was  her  wit,  how 
iiveiy  her  pen,  how  great  her  courage. 
As  for  Mrs.  Cariyie,  she  knew  weii 
enough,  be  her  grievances  what  they 
might,  that  she  had  by  her  marriage 
secured  for  herseif  the  very  fittest 
audience  for  her  pecuiiar  humor  to  be 
found  in  aii  Europe.  Cariyie  never, 
from  first  to  iast,  ceased  to  admire  his 
wife’s  somewhat  bitter  tongue,  though 
the  “cauldness”  of  its  biast  sometimes 
made  even  him  shiver.  Was  it  nothing 
to  have  such  constant  appreciation 
from  such  a  man!  Suppose  she  had 
married  a  fool— no  diflicult  thing  to  do 
according  to  the  Carlylian  statistics! 
Poor  fool.  Her  health  was  bad  and  her 
mode  of  drugging  herself  portentous 
(and  she  a  doctor’s  daughter),  but  until 
her  last  years  her  vitality  remained 
amazing. 

Take  a  day  at  random,  the  13th  of 
August,  1855;  she  is  in  her  fifty- 
fourth  year,  and  what  does  she  do? 
She  is  up  betimes,  and  catches  the 
eight  o’clock  Chelsea  boat  “with  a 
good  tide”  for  London  Bridge  Station, 
where  she  buys  herself  a  third-class  re¬ 
turn  ticket  to  Brighton,  which  place 
she  reaches  in  an  open  railway  car¬ 
riage  “without  the  least  fatigue.”  On 
alighting  at  Brighton  she  plunges  into 
the  sea,  and  after  her  bathe  walks 
along  the  shore  to  an  inn,  which,  as 
usual,  she  finds  noisy  and  dirty.  She 
continues  her  stroll  along  the  cliffs  till 
she  reaches  Rottingdean,  four  miles 
off.  She  falls  in  love  with  Rottingdean, 
and  fixes  upon  a  cottage  as  the  very 
place  she  has  long  been  searching  for 
as  a  summer  retreat.^  She  dines  at  the 
little  inn.  devouring  two  fresh  eggs,  a 
plateful  of  home-baked  bread-and-but¬ 


ter  and  a  pint  bottle  of  Guinness.  She 
lies  on  the  cliff  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  then  walks  back  to  Brighton,  and 
searches  up  and  down  its  streets  for 
the  agent,  whose  name  and  address  she 
had  got  wrong.  At  last  she  finds  him, 
and  almost  commits  herself  to  take  the 
cottage.  She  travels  back  to  Loudon 
Bridge,  walks  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  she 
gets  the  Chelsea  omnibus,  alighting  at 
a  shop  near  home  to  write  the  agent  a 
letter,  and  then  on  foot  to  5  Cheyne 
Row.*  The  next  day  she  complains  of 
a  little  stiffness.  This  is  supiciously 
like  “rude  health.”  Had  anyone  ever 
ventured  to  be  “wae”  for  Mrs.  Carlyle 
to  her  face,  I  wish  I  could  believe  she 
w’ould  not  have  replied  with  one  of  her 
favorite  Annandale  stories:  “Damn  ye! 
—be  w’ae  for  yerself.” 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  it 
was  Froude  who,  in  cricketing  phrase, 
has  “queered  the  pitch.” 

The  mischief  once  done  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  and  right  that  an  attempt  to  undo 
it  should  be  made.  If  we  were  to  have 
so  much,  a  little  more  material  of  an 
explanatory  and  mitigating  nature  may 
perhaps  be  welcomed. 

Two  more  volumes— “A’eic  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  anno¬ 
tated  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  edited  by 
Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Sir  James  Crichtou-Browne, 
M.  D.”— have  just  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 

The  introduction  is  a  fine,  spirited 
piece  of  writing,  albeit  somewhat  dis¬ 
figured  to  my  lay  mind  by  too  many 
medical  words;  but  I  suppose  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  age  we  must  begin  to  learn  to 
put  up  with  scientific  terminology.  Sir 
James  is,  ns  we  all  know,  a  first-rate 
fighting-man,  and  be  states  his  case 
for  his  illustrious  client— I  had  almost 
written  patient— Thomas  Carlyle,  with 
immense  verve  and  that  complete 
knowledge  of  the  “cradle-land”  of  both 
the  spouses  so  unfortunately  lacking 

*  “Letter*  and  Memorial*,'*  ii.  2S0. 
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In  Mr.  Froude.  Sir  Janies  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  this  unhappy  contro¬ 
versy,  and  It  is  at  least  a  pious  wish 
that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
hear  of  it;  for  could  the  dead  be  con¬ 
sulted,  could  another  Dante  visit  the 
sad  realms  of  Dis,  and,  standing  on  the 
shore,  hear  those  mournful  Scottish 
voices,  who  can  doubt  that  they  would 
be  heard  to  cry  as  they  were  sw'ept 
along.  “For  pity’s  sake,  leave  us 
alone’’? 

‘As  for  the  Letters  themselves,  they 
are  those  of  which  Mr.  Froude  made 
no  use,  or  only  partial  use,  either  in 
his  lAit  or  in  his  edition  of  the  Lettetv 
and  Memorials.  Froude  was  a  famous 
artist,  however  unscrupulous  as  an  edi¬ 
tor,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  superlative  excellence  as  a 
letter-writer  that  what  Froude  reject¬ 
ed,  for  whatever  reasons,  should  now 
be  found  so  delightful.  It  is  a  detest¬ 
able  literary  maxim— “The  king’s  chaff 
is  better  than  other  men’s  grain’’ — 
which  too  often  has  been  made  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  obscuring  great  reputations 
by  the  publication  of  poor  stuff.  But 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  particular  gift  seems 
never  to  have  failed  her.  These  new 
letters  are  every  whit  as  good  as  their 
predecessors,  and  are  full  of  the  merry 
phrases,  the  bits  of  stories,  the  “co¬ 
terie  speech,”  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  “rapid  bright  flowing  style,” 
which  always  made  them  so  unmixed 
a  delight  to  the  man  to  whom  most  of 
them  were  addressed,  and  for  whose 
delectation  or  reproof  they  principally 
were  intended.  “Beautiful,  cheery, 
graceful,  true,”  are  Carlyle’s  own 
words  In  relation  to  them — words 
which  he  used  like  the  critic  he  was, 
each  one  being  charged  with  its  own 
particular  burden  of  meaning.  We 
have,  indeed,  even  in  these  new  vol¬ 
umes,  too  much  of  that  eternal  house¬ 
maid  and  the  terrifying  bug,  but  an 
unhappy  fate  sems  to  have  made  the 
conjunction  unavoidable. 


I  saw  the  “noble  lady”  (Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague)  that  night,  and  a  strange,  tragic 
sight  she  was!  sitting  all  alone  in  a 
low-ceilinged  conflned  room  at  the  top 
of  Proctor’s  house;  a  French  bed  in  a 
corner,  some  relics  of  the  grand  Bed¬ 
ford  Square  drawing-room  (small  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  like)  scattered  about. 
Herself  stately,  artistic  as  ever;  not  a 
line  of  her  figure,  not  a  fold  of  her 
dress,  changed  since  we  knew  her  first, 
twenty  years  and  more.  She  made  me 
sit  on  a  low  chair  opposite  to  her  (she 
had  sent  for  me  to  come  up),  and  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  of  Edward  Irving  and 
long  ago  as  If  it  were  last  year— last 
month!  There  was  something  quite 
overpowering  in  the  whole  thing:  the 
Pagan  grandeur  of  the  old  woman,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world,  awaiting  death, 
as  erect  and  unyielding  as  ever,  con¬ 
trasted  so  strangely  with  the  mean  bed¬ 
room  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  and  the 
uproar  of  company  going  on  below. 
And  the  Past  which  she  seemed  to  live 
and  move  in  felt  to  gather  round  me 
too,  till  I  fairly  laid  my  head  on  her 
lap  and  burst  into  tears.  She  stroked 
my  hair  very  gently,  and  said,  “I 
think,  Jane,  your  manner  never 
changes  any  more  than  your  hair, 
which  is  still  black,  I  see."  “But  you 
too  are  not  changed,”  I  said.  When  I 
had  staid  with  her  an  hour  or  so,  she 
insisted  on  my  going  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  embraced  me  as  she  never 
did  before.  Not  a  hard  word  did  she 
say  about  anyone,  and  her  voice,  tho’ 
clear  and  strong  as  of  old,  had  a 
human  modulation  in  it.  Yon  may 
fancy  the  humor  in  which  I  went 
back  to  the  party,  which  was  then 
at  a  white  heat  of  excitement— about 
nothing. 

Mrs.  Montague  is  the  lady  who  once 
said  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  “Jane,  everybody 
is  born  with  a  vocation,  and  yours  it 
to  write  little  notes.” 

One  faculty  Mrs.  Carlyle  certainly 
lacked— the  best  gift  of  the  gods,  far 
surpassing  that  of  writing  little  notes 
—the  “faculty  of  being  happy.” 

Writing  from  Humble  Farm,  above 
Aberdour,  in  Fife,  she  says  to  perhaps 
her  greatest  friend,  Mrs.  Russell  of 
Thornhill: 
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Our  lodging  here  is  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  could  be  expected  of  sea¬ 
side  quarters,  the  beautlfullest  view  in 
the  created  world!  Rooms  enough, 
well-sized,  well-fumlshed  and  quite 
clean;  command  of  what  Mr.  C.  calls 
“soft  food”  for  both  himself  and  horse. 
As  for  me,  soft  food  is  the  last  sort  I 
find  useful.  And  as  for  air,  there  can 
be  none  purer  than  this.  Decidedly 
there  is  everything  here  needed  for 
happiness,  but  just  one  thing— the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  being  happy.  And  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  never  had  much  of  in  my 
best  days;  and  in  the  days  that  are  it 
is  lost  to  me  altogether. 

Her  threnody  over  her  dead  “Nero” 
must  touch  many  hearts;  she  is  again 
writing  to  Mrs.  Russell: 

If  I  am  less  ill  than  usual  this  win¬ 
ter,  I  am  more  than  usually  sorrowful. 
For  I  have  lost  my  dear  little  compan¬ 
ion  ’of  eleven  years  standing:  my  little 
Nero  is  dead!  And  the  grief  his  death 
has  caused  me  has  been  wonderful, 
even  to  myself.  His  patience  and  gen¬ 
tleness  and  loving  struggle  to  do  all 
his  little  bits  of  duties  under  his  pain¬ 
ful  illness  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  was  very  strange  and  touching, 
and  had  so  endeared  him  to  everybody 
in  the  house  that  I  am  happily  spared 
all  reproaches  for  wasting  so  much 
feeling  on  a  dog.  Mr.  C.  couldn’t  have 
reproached  me,  for  he  himself  was  in 
tears  at  the  poor  little  thing’s  end!  and 
his  own  heart  was  (as  he  phrased  it) 
“unexpectedly  and  distractedly  torn  to 
pieces  with  it.”  As  for  Charlotte,  she 
went  about  for  three  days  after  with 
her  face  all  swollen  and  red  with  weep¬ 
ing.  But  on  the  fourth  day  she  got 
back  her  good  looks  and  gay  spirits, 
and  much  sooner  Mr.  C.  had  got  to 
speak  of  “poor  Nero”  composedly 
enough.  Only  to  me  does  my  dear  wee 
dog  remain  a  constantly  recurring 
blank  and  a  thought  of  strange  sad¬ 
ness!  What  become  of  that  little, 
beautiful,  graceful  life,  so  full  of  love 
and  loyalty  and  sense  of  duty  up  to 
the  last  moment  that  it  animated  the 
body  of  that  little  dog?  Is  it  to  be 
extinguished,  abolished,  annihilated  in 
an  instant,  while  the  brutalized  two- 
legged  so-called  human  creature  who 


dies  in  a  ditch,  after  having  outraged 
all  duties  and  caused  nothing  but  pain 
and  disgust  to  all  concerned  with  him 
—is  he  to  live  for  ever?  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  believe  that.  I  couldn’t 
help  saying  so  in  writing  to  my  Aunt 
Grace,  and  expected  a  terrible  lecture 
for  it.  But  not  so!  Grace,  who  had 
been  fond  of  my  little  dog,  couldn’t 
find  in  her  heart  to  speak  unkindly  on 
this  subject— nay,  actually  gave  me  a 
reference  to  a  verse  in  Romans  which 
seemed  to  warrant  my  belief  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  animal  life  as  well  as  hu¬ 
man.  One  thing  is  sure  anyhow— my 
little  dog  is  buried  at  the  top  of  our 
garden,  and  I  grieve  for  him  as  if  he 
had  been  my  little  human  child. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  expitibssed  some  of 
the  same  feelings,  though  with  greater 
restraint,  in  imperishable  verse,  over 
the  grave  of  his  dachshund  “Geist”: 

That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul. 
Had  they  Indeed  no  longer  span. 

To  run  their  course,  and  reach  their 
goal. 

And  read  their  homily  to  man? 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  con¬ 
soled 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay. 

And  temper  of  heroic  mould— 

What,  was  four  years  their  whole 
short  day? 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot! 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard 
to  bear. 

And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where. 

When  it  comes  to  the  point  even  of 
a  little  dog’s  death  neither  eloquent 
philosophers,  nor  their  wives,  nor  poets 
can  carry  us  farther  into  the  mystery 
of  things  than  the  most  commonplace ' 
of  our  neighbors.  Someone  dies,  says 
Browning,  man,  woman,  or  dog. 

And  that’s  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and 
fears 

As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature’s 
self 

To  rap,  and  knock,  and  enter  in  our 
soul. 
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Take  bands,  and  dance  there,  a  fan¬ 
tastic  ring. 

Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  base 
again. 

The  grand  Perhaps! 

Judicious  editing  is  never  an  easy 
matter— let  us  concede  so  much  to  Mr. 
Froude.  Even  this  “aftermath”  con¬ 
tains  a  blade  or  two  that  had  better 
have  been  burnt.  Particularly,  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  we  should  find  once 
more  in  print  Carlyle’s  brutal  and  bar¬ 
barous  judgment  upon  Charles  Lamb. 
The  phrase  “diluted  insanity”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Elia  is  not  only  “ugly  and 
venomous,”  but  downright  stupid  and 

Tbe  NlDeteentb  CentniT  and  After. 


hard  to  forgive.  Could  the  matter  be 
looked  into  it  would,  I  expect,  be  found 
that  the  unpopularity  Sir  James  Crich- 
ton-Browne  deprecates,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  followed  upon  the  too  hasty  pub¬ 
lication  and  careless  editing  of  the 
Reminiscences  and  the  Memorials,  is  at¬ 
tributable  not  to  flirtations,  real  or 
supposed,  with  any  “great  lady,”  or  to 
alleged  “wife-neglect,”  but  to  Carlyle’s 
unhappy  habit  of  indulging  bimself 
(chiefly  in  private  talk  and  correspon¬ 
dence)  in  random  vituperation.  Heavy 
and  public  has  been  his  penance  for 
what  should  have  remained  a  secret 
sin. 

Augustine  Birrell. 


BALLAD  OF  MY  LADY’S  BIRTHDAY. 

When  lithe  spring  comes,  and  the  lame  winter  goes. 

Trailing  his  windy  brushes  through  the  skies; 

When  earth  leans  on  her  elbow  and  hardly  knows 
The  time  o’  the  year,  being  half  fain  to  rise 
And  half  to  hold  the  slumber  in  her  eyes; 

When  dreamers  dream  of  blooms  in  glade  and  grove. 
When  young  green  leaves  the  old  brown  leaves  depose, 
I  hail  the  light  that  first  beheld  my  love. 

When  pale  with  wonder  peers  the  first  primrose. 

When  trembling  violets  open  startled  eyes. 

When  snowdrops  droop  over  their  dying  snows. 

When  north  the  visionary  swallow  files. 

When  all  the  air  rustles  with  one  surmise. 

When  greening  aisles  babble  of  summer  trove. 

When  down  the  denes  the  daffadilly  blows, 

I  bail  the  light  that  first  beheld  my  love. 

When  all  is  poesy  and  nothing  prose. 

When  merrily  the  lark  the  new  blue  tries; 

When  all  tongues  loosen  and  the  music  grows 
Till  round  the  thin  dark  boughs  at  last  arise 
A  mist  of  green,  and  morn  be  paradise; 

When  shadows  dicker  in  the  winds  that  rove. 

And  through  the  trees  a  lilt  the  throstle  throws, 

I  hail  the  light  that  first  beheld  my  love. 
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Sweet,  born  ere  April  ends  the  winter’s  woes, 

How  may  I  hymn  thy  birthday?  In  what  wise 
Thy  mortal  hour  may  I  immortalize? 

Spring  of  all  springs  that  time  and  wonder  wove. 
Till  the  last  April  the  last  March  o’erthrows 
I  hail  the  light  that  first  beheld  my  love. 


Tbe  Athenaeum. 


James  Douglass. 


ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE.* 


Apart  from  his  high  office,  one  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  with  Frederick 
Temple  has  passed  away  a  singularly 
striking,  original,  and  interesting  char¬ 
acter  which  most  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention  whatever  bis  line  of  life  bad 
been.  And,  we  make  bold  to  add,  a 
very  saintly  one  also;  for  though 
Temple  was  different  from  tbe  conven¬ 
tional  idea  of  the  saint,  and  though 
his  views,  especially  on  Church  mat¬ 
ters,  developed  and  became  more  defi¬ 
nite  rather  than  changed  as  time  went 
on,  yet  from  first  to  last  he  was  a  true 
believer  who  strove  most  consistently 
and  conscientiously  to  frame  bis  life  on 
the  Christian  model;  and  is  not  this  a 
true  note  of  saintliness? 

Of  the  early  years  of  his  eventful  life 
he  himself  gave  us  in  his  old  age  the 
best  account  in  that  piece  of  autobiog¬ 
raphy  to  which  with  characteristic  sim¬ 
plicity  he  treated  the  working  men  at 
Nottingham  in  1897,  and  which,  often 
as  it  has  been  quoted,  we  must  venture 
to  quote  yet  again: 

My  sympathy,  I  confess,  has  always 

*  1.  “SermoM  preached  lo  Rnghj  School 
Chapel.'*  By  Frederick  Temple.  (I/oodoo,  1861.) 

1.  “Baaaya  and  Rerlewa."  (London,  1860.) 

8.  “The  relatlona  between  Bellslon  and  Scl- 
•nce:  Bampton  Lectnrea  fer  1884."  (London, 
1888.) 

4.  “Mlaalonary  Addreaaee."  Br  Archblahop 
Temple.  (O.M.8.,  1889.) 

8.  “Addreaa  to  Wotfclns  Men  at  Nottincham 
Ohnrch  Oongreea."  Bf  Archblahop  Temple,  la 
1887. 


been  from  my  early  childhood  with 
those  who  work  mainly  with  their  bod¬ 
ies,  because  I  myself  was  brought  up 
amongst  them.  When  I  was  a  little 
boy  I  knew  very  much  more  about 
working  men  of  that  sort  than  about 
any  other  working  men  whatever.  My 
father,  who  was  a  working  man— he 
was  a  soldier— served  his  country  in 
various  parts,  and  be  died  a  governor 
of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  colonies.  I 
was  not  very  old  at  bis  death.  He  died 
when  I  was  thirteen,  and  the  result  of 
his  death  was  that  from  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  I  have  made  my  own  liv¬ 
ing.  Though  I  had  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  and  though  I  put  my  brains  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  their  power  to 
do  what  was  before  me  in  life,  I  had 
experience,  nevertheless,  of  a  great 
deal  of  privation  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  I  knew  what  it  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  be  unable  to  afford  a  fire, 
and  consequently  to  be  very  cold,  days 
and  nights.  I  knew  what  it  was  every 
now  and  then  to  live  upon  rather  poor 
fare.  I  knew  what  it  was— and  I  think 
that  was  the  thing  that  pinched  me 
most— to  wear  patched  clothes  and 
patched  shoes.  When  I  mention  these 
things  I  do  so  simply  in  order  to  make 
yon  understand  how  heartily  my  sym¬ 
pathies  go  along  with  working  men. 

6.  “The  Cliarch’t  HcMage  to  Men."  A  Serte* 
of  Sermon*.  Ed.  by  J.  T.  Rowe.  (London,  1899.) 

7.  “National  Aapect*  of  the  Temperance  Ref¬ 
ormation:  Inangnral  Addre**."  By  Blahop  Tem¬ 
ple.  (London,  1884.) 

8.  “The  Onardlan,"  for  December  24,  1902, 
and  for  February  29,  1803. 

8.  “Fire  of  the  Lateat  Utterance*  of  Frede^ 
Ick  Temple,  Archblahop  at  Oantertmry."  (Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan  ft  0>.,  1808.) 
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Nor  did  I  never  experience  what  the 
work  of  working  men  of  that  ciass  is. 
I  beiieve  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
probabiy  not  another  man  in  Engiand 
who  would  thresh  better  than  I  could. 
Threshing  is  gone  out  of  fashion.  It 
is  ail  done  by  machinery  now,  and 
there  are  very  few  people  who  learn 
to  thresh.  I  learned  to  plough,  and  I 
could  plough  as  straight  a  furrow  as 
any  man  in  the  parish. 

To  fill  up  the  details  of  this  frank 
disclosure  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
Frederick  Temple  was  born  on  St.  An¬ 
drew's  Day,  1821,  in  Santa  Maura,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  His  mother  was 
a  Cornish  lady;  his  father  a  major  in 
the  Army,  who  became  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  died  in 
1834.  The  boy  was  sent  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  some  time  lived  with  an 
uncle  in  Devonshire,  who  was  a  far¬ 
mer;  and  there,  in  the  intervals  of  bis 
achool  hours,  be  used  to  work  on  the 
farm.  He  was  educated  at  Blundell’s 
Grammar  School,  Tiverton,  and  in  1838 
proceeded  thence,  with  a  Blundell 
scholarship,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

There  are  still  living  some  who  re¬ 
member  the  self-denying,  hard-working 
undergraduate  who,  by  dint  of  sheer 
industry,  won  his  double  first  in  1841 
without  having  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  in  those  days  the  best 
boys  from  the  best  knd  largest  schools 
unquestionably  had  over  their  compet¬ 
itors.  He  was  almost  Immediately 
elected  Fellow,  and  appointed  mathe¬ 
matical  lecturer  at  Balliol;  and  ij  was 
not  until  1846  that  he  was  ordained  on 
the  title  of  bis  Fellowship.  He  then 
became  principal  of  an  nndenomina- 
tlonal  training  college  for  elementary 
teachers  at  Kneller  Hall,  near  Twick¬ 
enham.  Nothing  conld  show  more 
clearly  his  zeal  for  education  in  every 
form  than  this;  and  we  owe  to  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  an 
anecdote  which  proves  to  us  that  be 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
there.  When  Tait  left  Rugby  for  the 


Deanery  of  Carlisle  in  1849,  he  was 
asked  by  the  governing  body  whom  be 
would  wish  to  have  for  his  successor. 
He  named  Temple,  with  whom  be  bad 
been  a  fellow-tutor  ,at  Balliol,  and  in¬ 
formed  Temple  of  the  fact.  Temple 
replied  to  this  effect: 

There  is  no  post  on  earth,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  so  great  as  the  headmastersbip 
of  Rugby,  and  no  post  I  should  so 
much  like  to  fill;  but  I  am  giving  my 
life,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  the 
education  of  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers.  For  a  boy  to  come  to  Rugby  is 
an  episode  in  bis  life:  but  when  a  boy 
goes  to  one  of  our  elementary  schools 
it  is  all  the  education  which  he  will 
ever  have;  and  to  that  education  I  will 
devote  for  the  present  the  years  of  life 
that  are  given  to  me;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  to  ask  that  my  name  be  not  put 
forward. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for 
though  be  left  Kneller  Hall  in  1855  it 
was  only  to  take  another  post  in  the 
same  department  of  education.  He 
became  a  Government  Inspector  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,  for  which  oflDlce  bis 
clear  bead,  firm  character,  and  good 
business  habits  admirably  adapted 
him.  He  made  bis  mark,  not  only  as 
an  inspector,  but  as  an  adviser  at  the 
Education  OfiSce,  then  in  its  infancy; 
and  one  can  well  understand  that  in 
the  then  tentative  state  of  national 
education  the  advice  of  such  a  man 
would  be  peculiarly  valuable.  He  won, 
deservedly,  a  high  reputation  as  an 
educationist;  and  when  in  1858  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby  again  be¬ 
came  vacant  through  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Goulbnm,  and  Temple  was 
elected,  great  expectations  were  raised, 
especially  at  Oxford.  On  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  University  pulpit  after  the 
election,  the  church  which,  to  say  tlie 
truth,  was  not  inconveniently  crowded 
as  a  role,  was  packed  with  graduates 
and  undergraduates  eager  to  see  and 
hear  the  coming  man,  who  was  to  be 
a  second  Arnold.  The  subject  of  the 
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sermon  was  “The  Education  of  the 
World,”  and  it  was  a  memorable  ser¬ 
mon  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It 
was  much  admired  and  much  discussed 
in  common  rooms  and  elsewhere;  but 
not  a  hint,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
was  ever  breathed  against  its  ortho¬ 
doxy— at  the  time.  But  it  soon  shared 
a  different  fate;  for  it  was  in  substance 
the  first  essay  in  the  notorious  Essays 
and  Reviews  which  appeared  in  1860. 
That  memorable  episode  would  have 
shipwrecked  most  people’s  chance  of 
advancement  in  the  Church.  “What 
was  Temple  doing  in  that  galley?” 
What  induced  him  to  join  its  motley 
crew?  The  answer  may  be  given  in 
one  word— Jowett  The  two  men  were 
close  friends,  and  the  religious  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  would  not  be  then 
very  apparent;  for  there  was  a  vein  of 
piety  in  Jowett  which  would  attract 
Temple,  and  there  was  a  vein  of  Lib¬ 
eralism— or  what  was  then  accounted 
Liberalism— in  Temple  which  would 
commend  Itself  to  Jowett.  Oxford  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  the  fifties  was  very  stiff, 
narrow,  and  inelastic,  and  opinions, 
especially  in  regard  to  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  which  would  now  be  held  by 
most  thoughtful  men,  were  then  re¬ 
garded  as  heterodox  in  the  extreme. 
The  Essays  and  Reviews  were  Intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Oxford  Essays,  which  had  appeared  a 
year  or  two  before;  one  of  these,  Mr, 
Pearson’s  essay  on  “Hymns  and  Hymn- 
writers,”  was  of  course  on  a  distinctly 
religions  subject,  which  was  certainly 
treated  “in  a  becoming  spirit”  (Preface 
to  Essays  and  Reviews),  and  there  was 
nothing  unbecoming  in  any  of  the  rest. 
So  when  Temple  was  asked  to  take 
part  in  a  volume  in  which  the  same 
spirit  was  to  be  shown,  and  when  it 
was  distinctly  understood  that  each 
writer  should  be  responsible  for  his 
own  article  only,  and  write  in  “entire 
Independence.”  “without  concert  or 
comparison’*  (Preface),  it  is  really  not 


wonderful  that  he  should  consent  to 
open  the  series  with  what  was  practi¬ 
cally  his  Oxford  sermon  on  “The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  World”  of  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  Keen-scented  critics  detected 
even  in  Temple’s  essay  the  germs  of 
what  was  to  follow,  and  hinted  that  it 
was  only  a  smooth  beginning  of  what 
proved  a  very  rough  ending.  But  this 
was  hypercriticism;  the  essay  was  per¬ 
fectly  Innocuous.  It  did  not,  however, 
read  so  well  as  it  sounded  when  heard 
preached.  The  fanciful  analogy  which 
he  drew  will  not  bear  minute  criticism, 
and  on  other  than  theological  grounds 
its  publication  may  be  regretted.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  best  place  to  say  at 
once  that  in  our  opinion  Temple  was 
far  more  admirable  as  a  man  and  as 
an  administrator  than  as  a  writer,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  theological  writer.  His 
Bampton  Lectures,  indeed,  on  the  Re¬ 
lations  between  Religion  and  Science 
(1884)  are  excellent  in  their  way;  his 
clear,  logical  mind  enabled  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  explain  lucidly  the  proper 
province  of  each,  and  the  relationship 
of  one  to  the  other.  But  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  details  of  Theology  he 
was  not  so  successful.  Thus  the  Lam¬ 
beth  judgment  on  Reservation  and  on 
Incense  contrasts  most  unfavorably 
with  the  masterly  and  elaborate  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  predee'essor  on  the  Lincoln 
case;  and  his  Canterbury  charge,  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  momentous  subjects  as 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  The 
Proper  Objects  of  Worship  ancj  Pray¬ 
ers  for  the  Dead,  The  Practice  of  Con¬ 
fession,  etc.,  is  rather  disappointing,  as 
also  is  the  essay  in  Essays  and  Reviews, 
to  which  we  now  return.  Temple’s  best 
friends  were  most  anxious  that  he 
should  dissociate  himself  from  his 
doubtful  companions;  but  here  came  in 
two  of  his  most  marked  characteristics 
—his  moral  courage,  which  on  other  oc¬ 
casions  besides  this  prevented  him 
from  yielding  an  Inch  to  popular 
clamor,  and  his  chivalrous  loyalty  to 
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bis  colleagues,  which  endeared  him  so 
remarkably  to  the  undermasters  at 
Rugby.  There  was  a  somewhat  acri¬ 
monious  correspondence  between  him 
and  bi^  friend  and  predecessor,  Tait, 
on  the  subject,  in  which  Temple  de¬ 
clared  with  characteristic  outspoken¬ 
ness,  “Nothing  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  do  as  you  propose”  [that  is, 
dissociate  himself  from  the  essayists]; 
“I  do  not  Judge  for  others,  but  in  me 
it  would  be  base  and  untrue.”  From 
the  same  correspondence  we  learn  that 
the  assertion,  in  the  Preface  to  Essays 
and  Reviews,  about  the  independence  of 
the  writers  was  literally  true:  “So 
completely  was  the  volume  put  to¬ 
gether  without  concert  or  comparison 
that  I  never  knew  what  any  other 
writer  was  writing,  nor  even  what  he 
was  writing  about,  until  the  book  came 
to  me  from  the  publishers.”  Temple 
trusted  to  time  to  set  him  right,  and  be 
did  not  trust  in  vain. 

The  forty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  have  produced  much  to  justify 
Temple,  and  something  to  Justify  his 
opponents.  If  the  work  were  published 
for  the  first  time  now,  many  a  reader 
would  lay  it  down  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  at  its  harmless  character.  And  the 
diocese  which  was  not  frightened  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Ryle  will 
wonder  at  the  commotion  created  by^ 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple.  But 
yet  in  Essays  and  Reviews  there  were 
concealed  the  sources  of  two  currents 
likely  to  run  in  very  different  direc¬ 
tions.  There  is  the  criticism  which 
arises  from  an  intense  loyalty  to  reli¬ 
gion,  which  wishes  to  remove  human 
accretions,  and  to  take  away  every 
stumbling-block  which  may  tend  to 
keep  men’s  minds  from  Christ,  a  criti¬ 
cism  which  knows  that  Christianity 
must  in  each  generation  learn  to  ex¬ 
press  Itself  in  the  forms  of  thought  of 
its  time,  and  present  Itself  in  a  way 
which  will  appeal  to  the  most  intellect¬ 


ual  minds  of  its  day;  and  there  is  a 
criticism  which,  perhaps  unconscious¬ 
ly,  is  beginning  the  process  of  emanci¬ 
pating  itself  from  all  the  restraints  of 
revealed  religion.  If  modern  orthodox 
criticism  might  rightly  claim  Temple 
as  one  of  its  confessors,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  in  those  with  whom  be  was  as¬ 
sociated  which  have  resulted  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  entirely  to  overthrow  the  his¬ 
toric  basis  of  our  creed. 

Meanwhile  he  went  quietly  on  with 
his  work  at  Rugby,  more  than  realiz¬ 
ing  the  high  expectations  which  were 
raised  about  him.  It  has  not  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  many  men  to  win  such  ab¬ 
solute,  one  might  almost  say,  blind 
confidence  as  Temple  won  at  Rugby. 
The  boys,  with  all  the  ardor  of  fresh 
young  minds,  made  a  hero,  and  more 
than  a  hero,  of  him.  They  were  called 
by  outsiders  “Temple  worshippers,” 
and  accepted  everything  he  said  and 
did  as  right.  The  masters,  as  became 
their  age  and  gravity,  were  less  impul¬ 
sive,  but  hardly  less  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  their  chief.  The  feel¬ 
ing  was  all  the  more  striking,  because 
Temple  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  curry  favor  with  any  one.  His  fault 
lay  rather  in  the  other  direction.  He 
went  his  owm  way  without  caring  one 
farthing  what  any  one  thought  of  him 
or  it.  Neither  was  it  because  he  tow¬ 
ered  far  above  all  others  in  acquire¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  he  was  a  thoroughly 
competent  man;  but  as  a  classical 
scholar  he  could  not  be  compared  for  a 
moment,  say,  with  Thomas  Evans,  nor, 
as  a  mathematician,  with  R.  B.  Mayor 
—and  classics  and  mathematics  were 
his  strong  points.  His  appearance  in 
those  days— rugged  and  strong,  but  not 
at  all  ornamental— was  an  index  of  his 
character;  and  it  was  that  character, 
thoroughly  straightforward,  genuine, 
and  just,  with  a  most  tender  heart  beat¬ 
ing  under  a  rather  hard  exterior,  which 
impressed  young  and  old  alike.  In 
spite  of  very  obvious  dllTerences.  there 
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was,  in  some  points,  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  between  him  and  Arnold.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  two  chief  points 
insisted  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  last  sessions  of  Convocation 
were  Temple’s  moral  earnestness  and 
his  intense  devotion  to  the  person  of 
our  Blessed  Lord;  and  both  these  fea¬ 
tures  were  very  noticeable  in  Arnold. 
The  Moral  Thoughtfulness  (which  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  moral 
earnestness)  of  Arnold’s  pupils,  derived 
from  Arnold  himself,  was  at  one  time 
a  subject  of  good-humored  banter;  and 
it  was  thought  by  some  that  it  was 
Arnold’s  devotion  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  prevented  him 
from  drifting  away  from  the  faith. 
Temple  had  the  same  intense  devotion 
to  the  person  of  Christ  It  runs,  as 
a  thread,  through  all  his  sermons, 
charges,  and  speeches;  and  it  found  a 
remarkable  expression  in  one  of  bis 
addresses  delivered  to  men  in  bis  old 
age.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “Why 
should  I  believe?” 

"Go,”  he  says,  “and  look  at  the  Lord 
Jesus— go  and  look  at  Him.  Listen  to 
those  who  can  tell  you  what  He  was 
and  what  He  did.  Read  what  is  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  Him.  Bead  it  carefully; 
think  of  it;  put  it  by  the  side  of  what 
you  know  about  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived.  See  whether  yon  can  find 
His  match,  or  anything  approaching  to 
His  match.  See  whether  His  very 
presence  in  the  world  has  not  made 
a  difference  to  the  whole  human  race 
ever  since  that  time.  See  what  His 
teaching  is  like,”  .  .  .  and  so  forth.* 

Again,  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Arnold’s  work  at  Rugby  was  his 
preaching  in  the  school  chapel.  His 
sermons  were  unlike  other  sermons  of 
the  same  class,  and  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression.  And  so  it  was  with  Temple. 
The  best  things,  in  our  opinion,  he  ever 
pnblirtied  were  his  volumes  of  Sermons 
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preached  in  Rugby  School  Chapel,  aud 
one  can  well  understand  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  made.  They  are  plain,  direct, 
and  homely,  yet  very  original;  they 
found  their  way  to  the  heart  because 
they  came  from  the  heart;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  said  nothing  more  than  the 
literal  truth  in  his  striking  dedication: 
“To  the  boys  of  Rugby  School  and  to 
their  parents  this  volume  is  affection¬ 
ately  inscribed  by  one  who  would  glad¬ 
ly  sacrifice  every  other  aim  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  could  help  any  of  his  pupils 
to  live  in  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Bible  and  to 
love  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

He  had  tbe  wisdom  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  boy-nature  without  saying 
that  be  was  going  to  do  so.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  sermons  which  might 
not  be  preached,  with  a  very  slight 
modification  here  and  there,  to  any 
general  congregation.  Boys,  particu¬ 
larly  big  boys,  resent  being  singled  out, 
as  if  they  require  to  be  addressed  dif¬ 
ferently  from  other  human  beings; 
Temple  never  did  this;  but  he  knew 
what  boys  wanted,  and  he  gave  them 
it.  Take  as  an  Instance  the  following, 
from  bis  admirable  sermon  on  “HI 
Temper”:— 

Sins  of  the  temper  leave  their  most 
visible  mark  outside  ns,  and  not  inside 
us;  and  when  the  immediate  tempta¬ 
tion  and  our  heat  or  sullenness  are 
gone,  we  are  very  apt  to  Judge  them 
too  leniently.  They  do  not  immediately 
stain  the  character;  they  are  consistent 
with  a  brave  and  strong  will,  with  a 
pure  heart  and  imagination,  with  much 
true  generosity  and  unselfishness,  with 
a  high  purpose,  with  much  warmth 
and  depth  of  religion.  And  we  are 
very  apt  to  repent  of  them  very  earn¬ 
estly,  and  then  forget  them  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  be  ready  to  fall  into  them 
again  at  the  very  next  temptation. 

Once  more,  like  Arnold,  be  bad  no 
scruple  at  all  about  doing  an  unpopu- 
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lar  tiling  when  he  thought  it  was  right. 
Nothing  that  Arnold  did  at  Rugby 
gave  greater  offence  than  his  throwing 
himself  into  politics  when  he  was  at 
his  post.  Temple,  undeterred  by  the 
warning,  did  just  the  same.  He  would 
appear  at  the  meetings  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  w’hich  the  majority  of  the 
governing  body  would  no  doubt  take; 
and  in  the  general  election  of  1808  be 
warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
Warwickshire  candidate  who  was  in 
favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  thereby  added  to  the 
suspicion  with  which  be  was  regarded 
by  many. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
in  1869  be  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter,  a  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  should  have  arisen  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  especially  from  the  diocese 
itself.  Into  the  details  of  that  opposi¬ 
tion  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The 
story  could  not  be  told  in  few  words, 
and  it  would  be  disproportionate  to 
give  many  to  what  was  after  all  quite 
an  ephemeral  matter;  for,  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  Temple’s  own  conduct,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  died  away  very  soon  after  it 
arose.  He  took  no  notice  of  anything 
that  was  said  or  done,  feeling,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  rightly  feeling,  that 
his  own  life  would  be  the  best  answer 
to  bis  opponents.  AH  he  did  was  to 
promise  to  withdraw  his  essay  from 
any  future  edition  of  the  Essays  and 
Reviews.  If  rumor  be  true,  bis  friend 
Jowett  remonstrated  with  him,  and  he 
replied  that  Frederick  Temple  might 
do  what  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  might 
not.  What  happened  in  the  diocese 
cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words 
of  one  who  knows  it  well. 

He  came  into  the  West  in  the  midst 
of  much  ecclesiastical  resentment,  but 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  alike  by  his  vigorous  personality, 
bis  untiring  energy,  and  his  Christian 
manliness.  They  were,  as  time  went 
on,  to  learn  the  earnestness  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  character,  and  to  find 
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in  him  a  strong-rooted  faith  that 
seemed  to  grow  and  expand  more  and 
more  as  the  years  passed  by.  Later 
on,  he  quite  disarmed  ali  suspicion  of 
the  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy  and  the 
strength  of  his  Church  principles.’ 

In  fact,  what  happened  at  Rugby 
virtually  repeated  Itself  at  Exeter.  Men 
of  all  schools— high,  low,  and  broad— 
were  alike  won  over.  But  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  bead-mas¬ 
tership  and  the  bishopric:  for  the  for¬ 
mer  post  he  had  had  a  long  and  varied 
training;  for  the  latter  apparently  none 
at  all.  He  bad  never  bad  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  parochial  work;  he  had  never 
been  brought  officially  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  cathedral  dignitaries,  par¬ 
ish  priests,  young  curates,  or  “faithful 
laity.’’  One  might  naturally  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  be  would  fall  into  all  sorts 
of  errors;  but  be  did  not.  He  was  from 
first  to  last  a  most  efficient  and  wise 
Bishop  in  the  West;  and  when,  in  1885, 
he  was  translated  to  London,  there 
was  no  opposition  whatever,  no  dissen¬ 
tient  voice,  only  the  most  profound  and 
universal  regret  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  diocese  which  was  to  lose  him. 

Temple’s  infiuence  in  London  was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  somewhat 
different  from  what  his  influence  had 
been  at  Rugby  and  Exeter.  He  could 
not,  so  to  speak,  hold  it  in  the  hollow 
of  bis  band  as  he  bad  held  them. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

In  that  vast  whirlpool,  individuals,  even 
the  most  forceful  of  them,  can  only  be 
seen  here  and  there.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Temple’s  unique  qualities  be¬ 
came  more  generally  known  when  the 
metropolis  was  their  sphere  of  action 
rather  than  the  provinces.  It  was  cei;- 
tainly  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  be  was  Bishop  of  London  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he 
made  his  deepest  mark  upon  the 
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Church  at  large.  The  stimulus  which 
he  gave  to  foreign  mission  work,  to 
religious  education,  and  to  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause  was,  perhaps,  greater 
than  was  ever  given  by  any  man  in  his 
position.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
all  bis  intense  earnestness,  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  his  wonderfully  clear  judg¬ 
ment;  this  last  quality  being  as  much 
a  moral  as  an  intellectual  one,  for  be 
was  so  fearless  and  so  utterly  devoid 
of  self-seeking  and  vanity  that  he 
could  look  at  matters  with  a  more 
single  eye  than  most  of  us  can.  He 
certainly  elevated  the  temperance 
cause,  not  more  by  his  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  it  than  by  his  reasonableness 
and  that  moral  courage  which  never 
shows  itself  more  markedly  than  when 
it  dares  to  oppose  itself  to  friends. 
Take  the  following  passage  from  a 
most  lucid,  powerful,  and  persuasive 
address,  delivered  by  him  as  president 
of  the  National  Temperance  Congress: 

If  the  total  abstainer  tells  me  that 
he  thinks  that  drinking  wine  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  sin.  or  that  the  Bible  forbids  it, 
I  shall  tell  him  in  reply  that  I  am  sure 
be  is  mistaken.  If  be  refuses  to  work 
with  me,  or  If  he  insists  on  attacking 
me,  unless  I  agree  with  him,  I  shall 
not  therefore  cease  to  practise  and  to 
preach  total  abstinence  as  the  best 
remedy  for  present  evils,  but  I  shall 
ask  him  to  consider  whether  his  cause 
will  gain  by  going  off  to  what  is  not 
our  present  concern  ...  to  grapple 
with  a  terrible  mischief,  for  which  the 
best,  the  only  available,  remedy  is 
total  abstinence. 

But  in  the  diocese  itself,  also,  he  was 
an  exceptionally  great  power,  London, 
above  all  things,  wants  a  strong  ruler; 
and  it  certainly  found  one  in  Temple. 
It  was  in  this  larger  sphere  that  his 


appreciation  of  good  work  done, 
whether  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
workers  or  not,  came  more  prominent¬ 
ly  into  notice.  He  was  no  ritualist;  in 
fact,  in  his  own  practice  he  was,  on 
some  points,  much  behind  the  practice 
of  the  age;  but  how  gallantly  he  de¬ 
fended  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's 
against  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  splendid  reredos,  which  is 
worthy  of  a  great  national  temple! 
How  often  he  threw  the  aegis  of  his 
protection  over  earnest  and  devoted 
workers  who  were  so-called  ritualists! 
How  racily  he  rebuked  busybodies  who 
raised  the  cuckoo-cry  of  Rome  when 
there  was  really  no  tendency  towards 
Rome  whatever!  He  might  be— he  was 
—pelted  with  abuse  in  print  and  on 
platforms;  but  he  took  no  heed  beyond 
a  caustic  remark  now  and  then,  which 
made  the  abusers  see  that  there  was 
no  change  to  be  got  out  of  Temple. 
And  he  was  so  fair  and  reasonable  that 
he  quite  won  over  the  best  type  of 
Evangelicals;  one  of  his  warmest  ad¬ 
mirers  was  a  leader  of  this  type.  Many 
of  the  stories  told  about  the  startling 
directness  of  his  utterances  were  apoc¬ 
ryphal;*  but  there  was  no  need  to  in¬ 
vent;  there  were  quite  enough  which 
were  well  authenticated.  Take,  ns  one 
out  of  many,  his  excellent  answer  to 
the  question  addressed  by  a  certain 
editor  to  several  dlstlngrilshed  jiersons, 
“What  do  you  think  will  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  evils  of  the  twentieth  century?” 
One  gave  an  elaborate  answer  in  one 
way,  another  in  another,  but  Temple 
merely  replied.  “I  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea.”  It  was  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
tended  for  a  joke— Temple  never  made 
jokes;  but  it  was  surely  a  more  enjoy¬ 
able  reply  than  any  Joke.  He  never  in- 


*  One  story  (In  two  senses  of  the  word),  which 
sppesred  in  more  than  one  society  paper,  cmelly 
manned  a  most  excellent  and  able  man,  Bishop 
Bield  Flowers  Goe.  The  story  mns  that  Temple 
pinched  him  at  Oxford  in  these  words:  “Field, 
yon  are  plonghed:  Flowers,  yon  are  pinched;  go. 
sir!*’  On  which  we  wonld  remarh  (1)  that 
Temple  nerer  examined  Goe  for  anything;  (2) 


that  Goe  never  was  pinched  for  anything;  oa 
the  contrary  he  won  very  creditable  honors,  con 
sideling  that  his  classics  were  msty  from  dls- 
nse  for  several  years;  (3)  that  no  one  who  had 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Temple  conld  ever 
have  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  conld  have 
said  anything  of  the  sort— in  was  not  at  all  la 
his  vein. 
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tended  to  be  rude;  but  be  knew  how 
to  give  a  rebuke  to  folly  or  conceit 
which  was  crushing,  but  extremely 
wholesome. 

So  much  has  been  said  about 
Temple’s  brusqueness  that  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  emphasize  very  strongly 
the  other  side.  One  who  knew  him 
well  tells  of  his  infinite  tenderhearted¬ 
ness.  “No  one,”  he  says,  “could  real¬ 
ize  what  he  was  unless  he  had  seen 
him  with  his  old  mother.”  And  another, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  him  in  later 
years,  writes: 

No  one  who  met  the  late  Archbishop, 
even  in  a  casual  way,  could  fail  to 
recognize  him  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
virility.  The  stories  of  his  brusqueness 
are  too  numerous  to  be  all  unfounded. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  saw  an¬ 
other  side  to  his  character:  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  of  a  strong  man. 
More  than  once  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  seek  advice  from  him  in  dealing 
with  personal  questions  of  a  painful 
character,  and  I  have  also  had  to  seek 
it  from  other  bishops.  From  all  I  have 
received  the  utmost  kindness,  but  from 
none  more  patient  attention  and  gentle¬ 
ness  than  the  late  Archbishop.  On 
one  occasion  of  peculiar  dlflBculty  he 
began  our  interview  with  the  words 
(even  his  naturally  harsh  voice  could 
not  hide  his  emotion),  “Here  are  we, 
two  ministers  of  God,  going  to  talk 
about  another  in  trouble;  let  us  kneel 
and  pray  for  him  and  ourselves.”  But 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  nor  weakness  in  his  action. 

Where  we  think  Temple  failed,  both 
as  Bishop  and  still  more  as  Arch¬ 
bishop,  in  dealing  with  the  Ritualists 
was  in  want  of  appreciation  of  and 
sympathy  with  their  theological  atti¬ 
tude.  He  was  essentially  tolerant.  His 
own  experience  and  his  broad-minded¬ 
ness  made  him  so.  He  knew  what  a 
disaster  to  a  Church  is  the  loss  of  any 
spiritual  element  in  it,  and  just  those 
*  who  are  the  most  earnest  are  the  ones 
that  will  be  lost  in  a  disruption.  He 
knew  and  appreciated  the  hard  work 
and  the  spiritual  work  of  those  who 


differed  from  him.  The  abyss  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  profound,  and  any  one  who 
liked  might  bring  light  into  it  in  any 
way  that  he  wished.  So  he  allowed 
things  to  go  on.  It  was  very  good  so 
far.  But  a  time  comes  when  we  find, 
as  he  found,  that  there  must  be  some 
limits  to  variations  of  teaching  and 
practice,  and  that  even  in  the  most  tol¬ 
erant  Church  there  must  be  discipline. 
If  his  later  Charges  had  followed  the 
wise  theology  of  the  Responsio,  he 
might  have  succeeded;  but  they  failed, 
and  necessarily  failed,  because  be  bad 
not  studied  the  point  of  view  of  those 
he  was  dealing  with.  His  Charge  was 
evidently  intended  to  conciliate  High 
Churchmen,  and  it  was  a  very  coura¬ 
geous  document;  but  it  entirely  missed 
its  aim  by  an  unfortunate  blunder— we 
can  call  it  nothing  else— his  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres¬ 
ence  with  Consubstantiation.  It  showed 
conclusively  that  he  had  not  attempted 
to  follow  the  teaching  of  High  Church 
theology.  Still  more  was  this  want  of 
mental  comprehension  shown  in  the 
“Lambeth  Opinions.”  He  might  easily 
have  condemned  Reservation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  have  been  accepted 
by  all  High  Churchmen— certainly  of 
all  Instructed  High  Churchmen.  The 
case  against  Incense  was  perhaps  just 
about  as  bad  as  the  case  for  it;  but 
at  any  rate  to  select  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  probably  did  not  apply, 
and  then  brusquely  Impose  it  on  those 
who  would,  many  of  them,  have  been 
inclined  to  obey  anything  he  ordered, 
if  he  bad  given  them  reasons  they 
could  hold  to  be  spiritual,  made  the 
“Opinions”  fail  in  commanding  obedi¬ 
ence. 

Extreme  Ritualists  are  often  wrong- 
beaded  and  unwise,  but  they  are  not 
mere  law-breakers.  They  have  definite 
principles,  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Church,  and  apply  in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  way.  They  need 
wise  and  sympathetic  instruction.  That 
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they  did  not  receive  from  Temple,  and, 
with  one  or  two  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tions,  they  have  not  received  it  from 
any  other  Bishop.  They  have  been 
spoiled  and  they  have  been  scolded, 
and  they  have  been  threatened  with  a 
whipping,  but  it  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  perhaps  the  best  remedy 
might  have  been  good  theology.  If 
during  the  past  twenty  years  there  had 
been  coming  from  the  Bench  of  Bish¬ 
ops  a  series  of  wise  pastorals,  written 
with  full  knowledge  and  with  Christian 
courtesy,  showing  that  the  writers  had 
pondered  over  all  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  had  to  deal  with,  had 
realized  the  point  of  view  of  those  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned,  and  were  capable 
of  correcting  it,  public  opinion  in  the 
Church  would  have  been  profoundly 
modified.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of 
the  sort  to  which  we  can  appeal.  We 
cannot  tell  a  young  curate  who  is  earn¬ 
est,  high  principled,  but  rather  foolish 
and  extreme,  to  read  the  pastoral  of 
this  or  that  bishop.  We  know  that  he 
will  be  brought  up  at  once  by 'some¬ 
thing  he  feels  rather  unfair,  and  will 
be  only  hardened  in  an  opinion  which 
has  largely  been  created  by  the  anti¬ 
ritualist  utterances  of  the  extreme 
Protestants.  Good  theology  does  not 
tell  at  once,  but  it  gradually  modifies 
even  the  most  antagonistic  opinion. 

Temple  was  not  a  theologian.  In  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  demands  upon 
him  and  the  spiritual  realities  of  life, 
be  grudged  the  time  to  such  discus¬ 
sions.  He  avoided  them  where  be 
could,  and  tried  to  draw  men  to  the 
great  practical  issues.  His  solution  for 
all  problems  was  to  preach  to  men 
duty,  to  advocate  in  every  way  that 
he  could  the  claims  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  of  Temperance  Reform,  and 
the  value  of  Education.  That  was  his 
solution  to  all  problems— work.  But 
work  needs  directing,  and  a  church 
cannot  be  altogether  sound  unless  it  is 
devoting  its  energies  to  solving  its 


problems  as  well  as  to  doing  its  duty. 
When  the  Primacy  became  vacant  by 
the  deeply  lamented  death  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Benson  in  1890,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  there  was  but  one  man  to 
fill  it.  In  fact.  Temple  must  have  been 
virtually  Primate,  whoever  had  been 
made  so  nominally.  He  was  close  up¬ 
on  his  seventy-fifth  year;  but  his  men¬ 
tal  faculties  were  quite  unimpaired, 
and  his  bodily  ones  nearly  so.  During 
the  six  years  of  his  Primacy  there  was 
an  unusual  number  of  great  events— 
the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  War,  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  coronation  of  her  successor,  the 
Education  Bill— in  connection  with 
which  he  had  to  play  a  prominent  part, 
and  on  some  of  w'hich  he  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  shine,  for  he 
was  in  no  sense  an  ornamental  man. 
But  it  is  too  little  to  say  that  on  all 
of  them  the  old  man  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion;  and  in  connection  with  the  coro¬ 
nation  and  the  Education  Bill  there 
were  dramatic  incidents  which  told 
of  the  coming  end,  and  which  also 
showed  that  be  was  determined  to  do 
his  work  till  the  last,  and  die  in  har¬ 
ness.  But  it  was  not  so  much  on  great 
occasions  as  in  the  ordinary  duties  and 
incessant  calls  taxing  both  bis  mental 
and  physical  energies  that  he  showed 
not  only  a  ripe  wisdom  but  an  unwea¬ 
ried  activity  which  might  have  put  to 
shame  many  men  of  half  his  years. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  the  closing  scene  should 
be  brief.  One  can  hardly  fancy  Temple 
lingering  on,  feeble  and  helpless.  From 
his  very  boyhood  to  his  extreme  old 
age  he  had  preserved  a  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence,  relying  little  upon  human, 
but  much  upon  Div)ne  aid;  and  he 
passed  rapidly  into  the  Divine  Pres¬ 
ence— the  Presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  bis  genuine  devotion  to  whom 
bad  been  the  mainspring  of  bis  earthly 
life. 

Here  we  seem  to  come  to  a  natural 
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couclusiou.  But  since  the  above  was 
written  there  have  come  to  us,  almost 
like  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  some  of  the 
great  Archbishop’s  latest  utterances,  in 
a  ‘small  volume,  for  the  publication  of 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  his 
family.  These  utterances  are,  charac¬ 
teristically,  all  on  practical,  not  specu¬ 
lative  subjects,  and  on  the  very  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  ever  uppermost  in 
his  life  and  teaching.  In  the  first  he 
Impresses  upon  the  young  men  who 
were  seeking  Holy  Orders  a  truth,  on 
^\Uiich  we  have  often  heard  him  insist, 
la  connection  with  elementary  educa- 


having  been  uttered  on  his  eighty-first, 
and  last,  birthday  (St.  Andrew’s  Day), 
is  on  foreign  missions,  the  subject  ou 
which  he  often  said  he  had  been  most 
deeply  interested  from  his  early  child¬ 
hood.  The  fifth  will  come  home  to  the 
hearts  of  our  clerical  readers,  showing 
that  his  very  last  public  utterance  was 
a  noble  testimony  to  the  self-denying 
efforts  which  the  parochial  clergy,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  have  felt  bound 
to  make  in  behalf  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion;  and  we  can  find  no  better  conclu¬ 
sion  for  this  imperfect  sketch  than  aii 
extract  from  this,  his,  alas!  unfinished 


tion,  viz.,  that  the  religion  taught  is  of 
little  use  unless  it  is  really  believed  in 
and  acted  upon  by  the  teacher: 

If  the  teacher  is  really  to  penetrate 
the  soul,  and  lay  hold  of  heart  and 
conscience,  he  must  possess  in  himself 
what  he  wishes  to  kindle  in  others. 
The  spiritual  power  of  mind  over  mind 
resides  in  the  heart  (p.  9). 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
charge.  In  the  second,  after  impress¬ 
ing  the  same  truth  upon  parents,  that 
ihev,  too,  must  teach  by  example,  he 
gives  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  new 
Education  Bill— a  subject  which  lay 
very  near  his  heart.  The  third  is  a 
strong  but  by  no  means  fanatical  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  total  abstinence.  The 
fourth,  which  has  a  special  interest  as 


speech: 

It  Is  not  very  easy  for  some  of  your 
Lordships  to  realize  what  the  school  is 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  It  is 
one  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  the 
children,  who  are  as  much  his  charge 
as  the  grown-up  persons.  He  is  the 
religious  instructor  of  all  the  children 
of  the  Church,  whether  of  one  age  or 
another,  and  he  will  sacrifice  very 
much  indeed  in  order  to  discharge  his 
duty.  Among  those  who  have  done 
their  utmost  to  maintain  these  religious 
schools  there  are  not  a  few  who  have 
done  It,  as  far  as  it  goes,  at  the  cost 
of  considerable  deprivation  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  families.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  have  been  crippled 
in  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  (pp. 
.54-55).  ^ 
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JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG.* 


Liebig  is  known  to  most  of  us  only 
as  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  “extract  of  meat.”  He  has  infinite¬ 
ly  stronger  claims  on  our  remembrance 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  chem¬ 
istry,  and  as  a  man  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  laying  the  foundations  on 

*  Tneaday,  May  12th,  waa  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Juatua  von  Uebif,  one  of  tbo  great  aei- 


which  his  fellow  countrymen  have  con¬ 
structed  their  splendid  system  of 
higher  education  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  buiit  up  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  system  which  we  aii  admire,  and 
which  not  a  few  of  us  regard  with 
some  degree  of  anxiety.  It  is  rather 

entillc  and  educational  forcea  of  the  laat  cant 
nry. 
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saddening  to  reflect  that  bad  we  in 
England  attended  more  closely  to  bis 
teachings  half  a  century  or  more  ago 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  in 
this  the  year  of  bis  centenary  still  be 
only  partly  provided  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  system  of  advanced  scientiflc  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country. 

Much  of  Liebig’s  most  important 
work  was  begun  whilst  be  was  still  a 
very  young  man.  Like  Davy  he  found 
bis  chance  quickly.  But  we  learn  that 
to  the  average  pedagogic  eye  he  did 
not  exhibit  very  early  promise.  Like  a 
good  many  able  lads  be  bad  not  a  good 
ear-memory,  and  so  he  could  not  learn 
bis  lessons  in  the  gymnasium  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  where  his  father  lived,  so  well 
as  many  who  were  really  his  inferiors. 
He  was,  in  fact,  so  unsuccessful  a 
pupil,  that  the  rector  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  denounced  him  before  all  his  fel¬ 
lows  as  “the  plague  of  bis  teachers 
and  the  sorrow  of  his  parents.”  Nor 
did  he  at  flrst  give  greater  satisfaction 
in  a  more  practical  line  of  life,  for 
being  apprenticed  at  about  flfteen  to 
an  apothecary,  be  was  sent  back  to  his 
parents  within  a  year.  The  cause  of 
this  second  misfortune  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  discouraging.  There 
is  always  room  for  hope  about  the  boy 
who  has  Initiative,  and  the  apothecary 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  Liebig  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  sometimes  serious 
explosions  which  resulted  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  particular  researches  of  the 
latter  into  the  qualities  of  his  master’s 
stock  of  chemicals.  His  subsequent 
career  was  certainly  well  calculated  to 
give  comfort  to  the  fathers  of  trouble¬ 
some  sons.  Only  flve  or  six  years  after 
his  dismissal  by  the  apothecary  (1824) 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Giessen,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Humboldt,  and  when  he  died  in  1873 
it  needed  the  combined  powers  of  no 
less  than  three  distinguished  masters 
in  three  different  faculties  of  science  to 
do  Justice  to  bis  work  in  the  memorial 


addresses  delivered  in  his  honor;  whilst 
Hofmann  In  bis  eloquent  Faraday  lec¬ 
ture  declared  that  Liebig's  name  was 
the  one  which  alone  at  that  time,  1875, 
‘‘was  fltted  to  stand  beside  Faraday’s 
in  the  representation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  future  generations  of  man¬ 
kind;”  that  be  was  the  one  man,  then, 
who,  with  Faraday,  would  receive 
from  posterity  reverence  such  as  is 
given  to  giant  flgures  like  those  of 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Lavoisier, 
To-day,  now  the  sands  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  fully  run,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hofmann’s  succes¬ 
sors  would  place  other  names  beside 
those  of  Faraday  and  Liebig.  But  still 
the  fact  remains  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  that  century  Liebig  was  one  of 
the  very  great  flgures  among  that  class 
of  men  in  whose  work  we  must  seek, 
as  the  present  Prime  Minister  said 
some  years  ago,  for  the  causes  which 
more  than  any  others  conduce  to  the 
movements  of  great  civilized  communi¬ 
ties  in  these  later  times. 

Liebig  was  essentially  a  great  pio¬ 
neer;  he  played  a  leading  part  in  no 
less  than  four  important  new  depart¬ 
ures.  The  flrst  of  these  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Giessen  Laboratory.  This 
event  heralded  a  revolution  in  our  ideas 
on  the  function  of  science  in  general 
and  technical  education.  The  second 
was  his  early  work  in  helping  to  create 
the  new  organic  chemistry.  This  in¬ 
cluded,  besides  the  discovery  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  facts,  the  Invention,  after  six 
years’  labor,  of  the  flrst  satisfactory 
method  for  flnding  the  composition  of 
the  so-called  organic  substances— i.e.  of 
the  compounds  of  carbon  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  plants  or  animals  or  prepare 
artiflclally  in  our  laboratories;  his 
share  in  working  out,  with  Wdhler, 
the  theory  of  compound  radicles;  and 
his  discovery,  in  conjunction  with  Gay- 
Lussac,  that  cyanic  acid  and  fulminic 
acid,  though  very  different  in  their 
properties,  are  made  of  the  same  com- 
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ponents  united  in  exactiy  the  same  pro¬ 
portions;— a  discovery  which  helped  to 
convince  chemists  that  the  properties 
of  chemical  compounds  do  not  depend 
solely  on  the  nature  of  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  nor  on  the 
proportions  of  those  elements  present 
in  them,  nor  even  on  these  two  circum¬ 
stances  combined,  as  had  previously 
been  supposed,  but  also  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  atoms  are  arranged; 
and  which  thus  helped  to  open  to  their 
view  a  new  world  of  phenomena,  al¬ 
most  as  full  of  wonders,  as  rich  in 
promise,  and  indeed  I  might  say  al¬ 
most  as  rich  also  in  the  novelty  of  its 
gifts  as  the  “New  World”  discovered 
by  Columbus  and  Cabot  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

Later  in  his  life  Liebig  did  splendid 
things  in  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture  and  physiology.  A  mem¬ 
orable  work  was  his  “Animal  Chemis¬ 
try  or  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Appli¬ 
cations  to  Physiology  and  Pathology;” 
whilst  his  famous  book  “The  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry”  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  constituting  “the  first  per¬ 
fect  construction  of  the  philosophy  of 
Agriculture,”  and  as  sufi9cient  in  itself 
to  have  secured  for  him  imperishable 
fame.  By  his  experiments  and  writ¬ 
ings  on  these  subjects  he  not  only  over¬ 
threw  many  of  the  false  or  vague  hy¬ 
potheses  then  current,  such  as  the 
humus  theory,  but  replaced  them  by 
sounder  conceptions  giving  us  at  last 
clear  and  correct  ideas  on  such  impor¬ 
tant  matters  as  the  origin  of  animal 
beat,  the  relations  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  to  one  another  and  to  the  air  they 
dwell  in.  and  also  taught  us  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  saline  materials  of  the 
earth  to  the  plants,  and  the  importance 
of  returning  these  to  the  soil  if  we 
would  maintain  its  fertility  unim¬ 
paired.  It  Is  true  that  in  these,  till 
then,  comparatively  unexplored  fields 
Liebig's  conclusions  on  details,  and 
even  on  important  details,  were  not 
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always  right.  But  these  have  been 
corrected  as  fulier  data  have  become 
available,  and  after  all  is  said  it  re¬ 
mains  that  by  bis  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  he  cast  ray  after  ray  of  clear 
light  where  before  bad  been  darkness 
or  at  best  a  glimmering  twilight. 

Finally,  I  must  add  that  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  bis  famous  “Familiar  Let¬ 
ters,”  first  in  the  Auffsburger  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  and  afterwards  in  book  form, 
he  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
else  to  popularize  science  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term  throughout  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world,  and  to  create  in  his  own 
country  that  peculiar  attitude  of  mind 
among  its  people  which  is  held  by 
many  to  afford  the  real  foundation  on 
which  both  the  immense  progress  of 
pure  science  in  Germany  and  the  re¬ 
cent  great  development  of  the  scientific 
industries  in  that  country  are  based. 

In  1819,  when  Liebig  bad  to  beat  a 
retreat  from  the  apothecary’s  shop  in 
Heppenheim,  it  was,  as  he  has  said, 
“a  wretched  time  for  chemistry  in 
Germany.”  In  England,  Davy,  Dalton, 
and  others  were  doing,  or  lately  bad 
been  doing,  great  things.  In  Sweden 
there  was  Berzelius,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  modern  chemists;  whilst 
France,  at  that  time,  was  rendered 
glorious  by  the  presence  of  a  whole 
galaxy  of  brilliant  discoverers.  But  in 
Germany  science  languished.  It  was 
in  fact  in  such  a  bad  way  that,  aston¬ 
ishing  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  Lie¬ 
big  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
seek  light  away  from  the  Fatherland, 
for  in  those  days  not  a  ray  was  to  be 
found  at  home.  Even  elsewhere  the 
sources  of  illmuination  were  few. 
There  was  not  in  all  Europe  one  public 
laboratory  in  which  a  student  could 
get  instruction  in  practical  work.  lii 
England  I  believe  that  John  Dalton 
took  a  few  pupils.  In  Sweden  Ber¬ 
zelius  gave  a  few  fortunate  followers, 
like  WOhler,  the  discoverer  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  a  place  at  the  kitchen  fire  which 
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be  Bbared  with  Anna,  his  cook.  lu 
Paris,  if  properly  introduced,  one 
might  gain  admittance,  as  Liebig  did, 
to  one  of  the  garrets  or  ceilars  which 
then  served  as  laboratories  for  the 
great  French  workers,  but  no  other 
opportunities  for  practical  work  exist¬ 
ed,  even  in  these  favored  centres. 

Liebig  changed  all  this.  Being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Humboldt  to  Gay-Lussac, 
and  thereby  gaining  the  advantage  of 
working  with  this  brilliant  man,  he 
conceived  in  his  company  the  idea  of 
founding,  when  he  should  get  back  to 
Germany,  a  public  laboratory  where 
he  should  be  to  his  younger  fellow 
countrymen  all  that  Gay-Lussac  was  to 
himself.  His  chance  soon  came.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  at  Giessen, 
and  the  dream  of  his  Paris  days  be¬ 
came  reality.  He  opened  his  labora¬ 
tory  and  soon  was  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  eager  young  workers,  all 
picked  intellects,  gathered  from  every 
civilized  country.  The  effect  through¬ 
out  Eurt^e,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
of  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  Gies¬ 
sen  laboratory  was  like  that  of  the  kiss 
in  the  sleeping  palace.  Soon  other 
teachers  of  chemistry  and  physics  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  the  importance  of  what 
Liebig  was  doing.  Other  professors 
opened  laboratories  for  students,  then 
others,  and  then  yet  more,  till  now,  as 
we  know,  not  only  every  university 
and  every  capital,  but  every  third-rate 
town,  indeed  every  well-equipped  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  has  a  laboratory  such 
as  did  not  exist  anywhere  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  eighty 
years  ago;  whilst  Liebig’s  sense  of  the 
importance  of  practical  work  so  spread 
itself  that  a  corresponding  advance 
soon  began  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  science. 

But  we  are  not  only  in  Liebig’s  debt 
for  the  wonderful  results  of  this  fruit¬ 
ful  idea.  He  not  only  opened  the  first 
public  laboratory  for  students,  but  also 
originated  the  best  system  of  advanced 


scientific  training  yet  known  to  us.  In 
his  laboratory,  except  for  the  begin¬ 
ners,  there  was  little  or  none  of  the 
merely  formal  instruction  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  which  has  been  so  overdone 
in  this  country.  Every  student  under 
Liebig  had  n  task  to  perform,  a  re¬ 
search  to  carry  out.  He  followed  his 
own  method,  and  was  only  helped  by 
consultations  with,  and  suggestions 
from,  his  chief.  Every  worker  in  the 
Giessen  laboratory  followed  everj’  other 
worker’s  researches.  Every  one  helped 
every  one  else.  All  were  teachers,  all 
were  learners.  From  dawn  till  night¬ 
fall  all  were  steeped  in  real  scientific 
research.  At  night  it  was  difficult  to 
get  them  to  go.  This  is  the  famous 
method  of  the  German  universities  of 
to-day,  and  Germany  owes  it  all  to 
Liebig.  Other  nations  have  been  slow 
to  follow  it,  though  it  quickly  raised 
German  chemistry  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  place,  and  ever  since  has 
steadily  kept  it  there  in  spite  of  defects 
in  other  parts  of  their  system. 

But  Liebig’s  services  to  education  did 
not  end  even  here.  We  are  engaged 
in  England  at  this  moment  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reorganize  and  improve  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  and  side  by  side  with  this  we 
are,  as  a  great  industrial  people,  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  question  of  techni¬ 
cal  education.  Here  also  Liebig  has 
shown  us  the  right  road  if  we  will  but 
follow  it.  In  one  of  the  most  weighty 
and  lucid  of  his  delightful  “Familiar 
Letters”  he  deals  with  this  question. 
Pointing  out  the  great  importance  of 
chemistry  to  medicine,  geology,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  in  many  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  he  reminds  us  that  up  to  that 
day  hardly  any  demand  had  been  made 
upon  the  science  of  chemistry  by  these 
and  other  branches  which  had  not 
been  responded  to.  “Every  question,” 
he  says,  “which  has  been  clearly  and 
definitely  put  has  been  satisfactorily 
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answered.”  But,  as  he  points  out,  in 
order  that  such  questions  may  be  put 
thus  cieariy  and  definitely,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  those  who  put  them,  whether 
they  be  doctors,  agriculturists,  or  man¬ 
ufacturers,  shall  know  enough  chemis¬ 
try  to  put  them  intelligibly,  and  to 
understand  the  answers  they  receive. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  must  be 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  chemist. 
But  that  they  must  be  so  far  trained 
in  the  method  of  experiment  as  to  be 
able  to  ask  simple  questions  of  nature, 
and  to  interpret  the  results  obtained 
intelligently.  The  success  of  a  new 
process  depends,  he  reminds  us,  far 
loss  on  mechanical  skill  than  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  success  is  gained  by  skill 
in  combining  facts  and  ideas,  and  by 
that  intellectual  power  which  creates 
new  thoughts  Just  as  much  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  as  In  a  laboratory  devoted  to 
work  in  pure  science.  Can  men,  he 
asks,  who  do  not  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  investigation,  and  who  can¬ 
not  interpret  the  language  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  be  expected  to  derive  any  as¬ 
sistance  from  discoveries  in  science, 
and  can  they  be  deemed  capable  of 
making  the  most  insignificant  applica¬ 
tions  of  such  discoveries  to  practical 
purposes? 

Hence  Liebig’s  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  many  of  us  are  still'  asking, 
“What  is  technical  education?”  was 
that  whilst  farming  must  be  learnt  on 
the  farm,  bread-making  in  the  bakery, 
dyeing  by  work  at  the  dye-vat,  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  re¬ 
sources  science  puts  at  their  disposal, 
“in  these  cruel  times,”  must  study  the 
sciences  on  which  their  trades  depend 
ns  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as 
students  of  pure  science.  That  is  they 
must  learn  the  “go”  of  them  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  and  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  peep  here  and  a  peep  there. 
Above  all,  they  must  train  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation,  of  putting  questions 
to  nature,  of  translating  the  answers. 


and  of  distinguishing  the  true  answers 
from  the  false  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  they  can  attain.  The  truth 
of  all  he  says  on  this  subject  has  been 
recognized  and  acted  on  in  Germany 
and  in  America  far  more  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  value  in  a  factory  of  a  good 
“college  man”  caught  young  is  recog¬ 
nized  far  more  fully  in  those  countries 
than  among  ourselves.  And  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  development  of  their  industrial 
resources  which  we  all  have  witnessed 
in  recent  times. 

Great  as  Liebig’s  educational  work 
w’as,  it  by  no  means  exhausted  his 
astonishing  productiveness.  If  he  had 
not  originated  and  worked  out  his 
wonderful  system  of  teaching  by  re¬ 
search  he  would  still  have  been  re¬ 
membered  for  his  splendid  contribu¬ 
tions  to  pure  science  and  In  other  di¬ 
rections.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount, 
variety,  or  quality  of  the  purely  scien¬ 
tific  work  Liebig  accomplished.  A 
mere  list  of  the  titles  of  his  memoirs 
would  occupy  as  much  space  as  the 
whole  of  this  article,  and  so  widely  do 
they  range  over  the  scientific  field  that 
Hofmann  declared  in  his  Faraday  lec¬ 
ture  that  the  many-sided  genius  of 
Liebig  baffled  his  sense  of  order  and 
selection;  whilst  In  addition  to  these 
memoirs— -there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  of  them— he  produced  a  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  scientific  literature 
of  high  quality. 

Of  course  much  that  Liebig  did  in 
the  previously  almost  untilled  fields  of 
agricultural  and  physiological  chemis¬ 
try  has,  as  I  have  already  said,  been 
superseded.  Though  he  showed  the 
right  way,  he  was  not  always  right, 
and  this  has  sometimes  led  bis  succes¬ 
sors  to  forget  that  the  truth  of  much 
that  now  seems  self-evident  to  us  was 
established  first  by  him;  to  forget  that 
w'e  start  with  the  advantage  of  a  plat¬ 
form  built  by  him,  and  that  whatever 
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advances  we  bare  made  have  been 
largely  the  result  of  following  his 
methods.  But  in  spite  of  the  rejection 
in  these  later  days  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  our  debt  to  Liebig  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  great,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
if  his  successors  have  gone  further  and 
seen  more  than  be  did,  this  does  not 
reduce  our  debt  to  him  any  more  than 
the  discoveries  of  more  recent  travel¬ 
lers  diminish  our  indebtedness  to  the 
courage,  determination,  and  genius  of 
a  Sebastian  Cabot  or  a  Christopher 
Columbus.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds 
weight  to  our  obligations  to  both  alike. 

By  way  of  illustrating  his  work  in 
these  fields  at  its  best  I  may  give  a 
single  example.  It  was  Liebig  who 
first  gave  us  a  really  clear  idea  of  the 
true  relations  of  plants  and  animals  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  ocean  of  air 
which  they  jointly  inhabit.  When  he 
began  to  study  agricultural  chemistry, 
the  humus  theory  was  still  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  And  therefore  a  reasonable 
science  of  agriculture  was  impossible, 
for  a  true  science  of  this  subject  could 
not  be  founded  upon  false  ideas  as  to 
the  means  of  nutrition  of  vegetables. 
According  to  the  humus  theory  the 
source  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
supposed  to  be  the  vegetable  mould  or 
humus  which  it  contains.  The  plants 
were  understood  to  absorb  this  humus 
in  solution  by  means  of  their  roots,  and 
by  many  it  was  believed  to  form  their 
chief  nutriment.  Our  fellow  country¬ 
man,  Priestley,  had,  it  is  true,  laid  the 
foundations  of  another  and  truer  hy¬ 
pothesis.  But  in  Germany  the  humus 
theory  was  very  widely  held  in  Lie¬ 
big’s  days,  and  though  it  was  by  no 
means  definitely  accepted  In  England 
at  that  time,  yet,  on  the  other  band, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  writings 
of  such  authorities  as  Davy,  Daubeny, 
Thomas  Thomson,  and  Brande,  one 
rises  far  from  convinced  that  the  al¬ 
ternative  hypothesis  suggested  by 
Priestley’s  work  was  really  accepted 


by  the  English  chemists.  They  seem 
to  have  had  no  clear  perception  of  the 
source  of  the  carbon  of  plants,  and 
some  of  them  doubted  if  the  plants 
could  really  remove  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  and  still  considered  that 
the  carbon  of  manure  must  be  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  supply. 

Liebig  Aveut  straight  to  the  heart  of 
this  matter.  Humus  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  it  exists  in  the  soil  is 
insoluble  in  water;  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  alkalis  such  as  the  soil  con¬ 
tains  it  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  vegetables  produced.  It 
follows  that  the  humus  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be 
the  chief  source  of  nourishment  to  the 
plants.  Moreover,  he  showed  that 
plants  add  to  the  amount  of  carbon  in 
the  soil  and  do  not  diminish  it;  and 
pointed  out  that  as  humus  is  produced 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  the 
first  plants  can  have  had  no  humus  to 
feed  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  re¬ 
minds  us  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  about  the  air  is  the  circumstance 
that  in  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed  by  animals,  and  in 
other  ways,  the  proportion  of  this  gas 
in  the  air  does  not  seem  to  decrease. 
Air  taken  from  Pompeii,  for  example, 
from  buried  vessels,  contains  the  same 
proportion  of  oxygen  as  a  sample  of 
country  air  to-day.  And.  again,  al¬ 
though  countless  generations  of  ani¬ 
mals  have  poured  carbon  dioxide  into 
the  air  in  the  past,  and  though  vast 
quantities  of  this  gas  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  decay,  and  in  other  ways 
daily  for  ages,  the  amount  now  present 
is  quite  astonishingly  small.’ 

How  is  the  supply  of  oxygen  thus 
maintained  constant,  and  how  is  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  kept  so  low 
under  these  circumstances? 

Using  data  supplied  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Priestley,  Sennebler,  and  De 

‘About  3  part*  tn  10,000  only. 
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Saussure,  Liebig  showed  that  this  re¬ 
markable  constancy  in  the  composition 
of  the  air  is  brought  about  by  the 
plants.  The  life  processes  of  plants  not 
only  supply  animals  with  food,  the 
means  of  nutrition,  they  also  purify 
and  regenerate  the  air  for  the  use  of 
the  latter.  By  absorbing  the  carbon 
dioxide  they  keep  down  the  amount  of 
this  unwholesome  (unwholesome  to 
animals,  that  is)  constituent  of  the  air; 
and  by  retaining  its  carbon  and  return¬ 
ing  its  o.\ygen  to  the  air  they  afford 
the  animals  an  inexhaustible  and  un¬ 
failing  supply  of  the  latter  absolutely 
essential  element.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  animals,  by  producing  supplies  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  the  plants  need, 
make  it  possible  for  vegetables  to 
maintain  their  existence,  and  thus  it 
•  becomes  possible  for  successive  gener¬ 
ations  of  each  to  support  life  almost 
indefinitely  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
materials  available  for  their  nourish¬ 
ment  occur  in  quantities  which  can  by 
no  means  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

One  would  wish  to  give  some  further 
illustrations  of  what  Liebig  did  in 
these  difficult  branches  of  applied* 
chemistry— to  describe,  for  example, 
the  researches  into  the  origin  of  animal 
heat  by  which  he  brushed  away  the 
empty  theories  of  his  predecessors,  and 
showed  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  animal  body  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  oxidation  of  its  food 
within  the  organism;  or  to  discuss  the 
mineral  theory  of  agriculture,  which 
if  not  equally  successful  was  at  least 
equally  stimulating  in  giving  rise  to 
valuable  discussions  and  experiments. 
Rut  considerations  of  space  forbid  my 
dwelling  further  upon  these  matters,  or 
upon  the  details  of  Liebig’s  more  pure¬ 
ly  scientific  work,  or  giving  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  share  he  took  in  the  great 
scientific  discussions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  his  opponents  are  said  to  have  been 
treated  at  times  in  a  manner  “quite 


dreadful  to  think  of’  in  spite  of  the 
real  benevolence  of  bis  character, 
which  always  seems  to  have  prevented 
any  permanent  misunderstandings  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  rough  treatment  his  ad¬ 
versaries  received  when  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  rending  and  de¬ 
stroying  what  seemed  to  him  an  error. 

Liebig  was  skilful  in  correcting  pop¬ 
ular  delusions  on  scientific  subjects.  A 
notable  example  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  once  much-dis¬ 
cussed  theory  of  “spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,”  a  comparatively  modern  error, 
dating  it  seems  only  from  the  year 
1725,  but  which  persisted  long  after 
Lavoisier  bad  explained  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  fire;  which  was  from  time  to 
time  put  forward  with  success  in  the 
defence  of  persons  on  trial  for  murder, 
and  received  its  last  support  from 
Charles  Dickens.  His  success  in  this 
direction  throws  a  pleasant  light  on  the 
progress  of  civilization.  One  wonders 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Lie¬ 
big  had  be  opposed  himself  to  such  an 
error  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Kepler  could  only  save  his  mother  from 
“going  to  the  stake  for  witchcraft  by 
satisfying  her  judges  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  none  of  the  signs  essential  to  a. 
witch.  In  those  days  Kepler  did  not 
dare  to  say  that  there  were  no  such 
things  as  witches. 

Liebig  was  highly  appreciated  In 
England.  He  paid  several  visits  to 
this  country,  and  was  always  deeply 
gratified  by  his  reception  here.  On  one 
of  these  visits  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Faraday  and  his  wife,  for  both 
of  whom  he  soon  acquired  a  profound 
sense  of  love  and  admiration.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  the  former  after  a  visit  in  1844 
he  made  the  following  noteworthy  re¬ 
marks  on  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  Englishman  as  compared  with 
those  of  Germans  at  that  time. 

“What  struck  me  most  in  England,” 
said  he,  in  this  letter,  “was  the  per¬ 
ception  that  only  those  works  which 
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have  a  practical  tendency  awake  at¬ 
tention  and  command  respect,  while 
the  purely  sclentlflc  works,  which  pos¬ 
sess  far  greater  merit,  are  almost  un¬ 
known.  And  yet  the  latter  are  the 
proper  and  true  source  from  which  the 
others  flow.  Practice  alone  can  never 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  truth  or  a 
principle.  In  Germany  it  is  quite  the 
contrary.  Here,  in  the  eyes  of  scien- 
tiflc  men,  no  value,  or,  at  least,  but  a 
trifling  one,  is  placed  on  the  practical 
results.  The  enrichment  of  Science  is 
alone  considered  worthy  of  attention. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  bet¬ 
ter;  for  both  nations  the  golden  me¬ 
dium  would  certainly  be  real  good  for¬ 
tune.” 

In  1865  be  was  specially  invited  to 
England,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  to 
advise  on  the  disposal  of  the  stores  of 
plant-food  which,  under  the  name  of 
sewage,  we  dally  cast  away.  But  his 
advice  was  not  followed,  and,  though 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Corporation  of  London,  he  was  greatly 
disappointed  with  the  immediate  re- 
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suit,  or  rather  with  the  want  of  result, 
of  his  efforts.  Had  his  proposals  been 
adopted  it  seems  probable  that  his  cen¬ 
tenary  would  not  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  regrettable  incidents  at 
Winchester  which  led  to  the  recent 
Oyster  Scare. 

Liebig  died  in  Munich,  whither  he 
had  been  called  from  Giessen,  in  1873. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  in  view  of  his 
position  and  influence,  that  up  to  1895, 
and  I  believe  to  this  present  moment, 
no  comprehensive  and  popular  account 
of  Liebig  and  his  life  work  has  been 
produced  in  his  native  country.  Sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  bis  letters  have  been 
published  and  several  memorial  ad¬ 
dresses.  But  these  are  chiefly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  man  of  science.  In  England, 
however,  we  are  better  provided,  for 
we  have  the  Faraday  Lecture  of  Hof¬ 
mann  on  his  scientlflc  work,  and  also 
a  more  popular  life  in  the  “Century 
Science  Series.” 

IF.  A.  Shenstone. 


THE  NEWSPAPER. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  been  attacking 
the  reading  of  newspapers.  He  has 
been  careful  not  to  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice  ruthlessly,  for  the  wise  man  does 
not  quarrel  outright  with  his  best 
friends.  But  be  has  urged  with  some 
insistence  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  present  day  that  we  should  devour 
the  morning,  the  afternoon,  the  even¬ 
ing  and  (if  the  solecism  be  permitted) 
the  weekly  journal.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  flrat  time  that  this  accusa¬ 
tion  has  been  burled  at  the  beads  of 
the  reading  public.  In  those  early  days 
when  every  country  gentleman  had  bis 
private  news-writer  in  London,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  peep  in  where  men  did 
congregate,  whether  at  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 


thedral  or  at  a  Strand  Coffee-House, 
and  gather  the  latest  bit  of  ear-tick¬ 
ling  news,  there  were  those  who  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  news-devour¬ 
ing  quite  as  definitely  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  attacks  the  similar  practice  to¬ 
day.  Indeed  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of 
“The  Staple  of  News”  is  as  scathing 
a  condemnation  of  frivolous  newspa¬ 
per-reading  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
1850  appeared  Mr.  F.  K.  Hunt’s  “Fourth 
Estate,”  a  remarkable  history  of  news- 
paper-dom.  and  it  was  greeted  by  a 
fierce  onslaught  on  the  part  of  the 
“North  British  Review,”  in  which  the 
same  contentions  were  made.  We  read 
that  newspapers  find  no  place  for  the 
real  activities  of  the  time  but  only  for 
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wickt'duess  aud  seusation;  that  the 
popular  lust  for  news  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  elements  of  national  decay; 
that  the  newspaper-press  disgusts  the 
world  with  everything  in  the  nature  of 
religion  by  its  ignorant  treatment  of 
religious  controversies;  that  newspa¬ 
per-reading  ousts  the  taste  for  the 
reading  of  books  and  inculcates  a  su¬ 
perficiality  of  knowledge  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  harmful. 

This  estimate  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  engine  for  evil  is  as  recurrent  in 
its  manifestation  as  the  new  moon. 
The  early  “Spectator,”  rather  illogi- 
cally,  one  must  say,  seeing  that  itself 
was  a  pioneer,  protested  that  newspa¬ 
per-readers  were  men  of  a  voracious 
appetite  but  no  taste.  It  was  some 
such  idea  that  lay  behind  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  of  public  sheets 
to  the  Stationers’  Company  by  Queen 
Mary,  aud  to  the  cities  of  London,  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  Long  Parliament  made 
much  ostentation  of  abolishing  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  it  acted  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  rigor  in  respect  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  What  Milton 
thought  of  this  procedure  the  world 
knows  well,  and  Milton  was  no  doubt 
as  anxious  for  the  cultivation  of  seri¬ 
ous  and  permanent  literature  as  any 
literary  man  to-day.  “She  needs  no 
policies,  no  stratagems,  no  licensing, 
to  make  her  victorious,”  were  his  noble 
words  in  defence  of  a  free  press.  Yet 
the  Government  considered  it  to  be 
sufficient  to  issue  two  official  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  “London  Gazette”  consisting 
of  news  without  opinion,  and  tbe  “Ob- 
servator”  which  dealt  in  opinions,  care¬ 
fully  censored  and  inspired,  and  es¬ 
chewed  news. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper-press, 
using  the  phrase  in  its  widest  connota¬ 
tion,  is  so  rich  in  beneficial  results  to 
mankind  that  at  the  very  outset  we 
might  pause  before  we  pass  a  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  upon  It.  There  are 


learned  treatises  which  trace  its  origin 
in  the  Acta  Diurna  of  Roman  days. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  official 
records  of  events  of  public  interest.  In 
Venice  they  were  read  out  to  those 
who  paid  a  gazetta  for  admission,  from 
which  we  may  make  an  interesting 
philological  inference.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  long  reach  of  history  from 
this  time  to  the  passage  of  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Act,  but  it  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  what  Lord  Russell 
called  “the  guardian  and  guide  of  all 
other  liberties.”  Lord  Campbell’s  Act 
is,  as  we  may  say,  the  Magna  Cbarta 
of  the  newspaper-press,  inasmuch  as  it 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  publication 
of  certain  tidings,  even  though  appar¬ 
ently  scandalous,  as  being  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit.  Macaulay  in  one  of  bis 
more  than  usually  powerful  sentences 
declares  that  the  Press  “has  done  more 
for  liberty  and  for  civilization  than  the 
Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to-day 
a  very  real  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
public  press  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
community,  and  especially  in  some  of 
its  more  cultured  sections.  This  hos¬ 
tility  is  more  real  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore.  It  bides  its  sternness  and  rigor 
behind  the  apparently  flimsy  Joke  and 
mild  witticism  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
manner  in  which  newspapers  are 
conducted.  Many  true  words  are  hid¬ 
den  behind  the  Jest.  The  man  who 
accuses  newspapers  of  regaling  the 
popular  palate  with  uncooked  chest¬ 
nuts,  or  dismisses  them  contemptu¬ 
ously  by  saying  that  they  exist  for  the 
support  of  Journalists,  really  means 
that  he  doubts  if  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  is  so  much  for  the  public 
good  as  is  claimed  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  their  dissemination,  'it 
may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  newspapers  and— newspapers. 
With  this  differentiation  we  shall  deal 
presently,  but  we  may  claim  for  the 
newspaper  which  is  really  a  “news 
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paper”  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  as  an  instrument  for  arousing 
the  interest  of  mankind  in  man,  and 
this,  in  itself,  is  of  vast  importance. 

Indeed  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  bulwark  of  public 
welfare  cannot  well  be  disputed.  How¬ 
ever  we  are  nowadays  face  to  face 
with  a  new  and  more  subtle  attack 
upon  the  public  press.  In  its  essence 
it  has  points  of  similarity  with  previ¬ 
ous  attacks,  as  we  have  shown,  but 
in  its  manifestation  it  assumes  a  new 
phase.  The  newspaper  is  a  good  thing, 
it  says,  but  one  can  have  “too  much 
even  of  a  good  thing.”  It  is  urged 
that  the  public  is  too  much  addicted 
to  the  reading  of  journals.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  journals  are  ousting  seri¬ 
ous  books  from  the  market,  that  super¬ 
ficial  and  glib  acquaintance  with  nu¬ 
merous  subjects  is  taking  the  place  of 
mastery  of  one  subject,  that  learning 
is  lost  in  loquacity  and  industiy  in  in¬ 
dolence.  Lamartine  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  tlie  only  possible  day  by 
day  book  is  the  newspaper.  To  this 
it  is  replied  by  our  modern  critics  that 
since  there  are  so  many  newspapers, 
which  are  issued  in  such  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  they  are  merely  glanced  at  and 
never  read,  so  that  the  newspaper- 
reader  does  not  even  regard  his  beloved 
journal  with  sufficient  interest  to  mas¬ 
ter  its  contents.  Those  who  urge  that 
this  development  is  due  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  education  since  1870  are  not 
perhaps  aware  that  the  same  charge 
has  been  made  against  newspapers 
since  the  days  of  Butter’s  “Weekely 
Xewes.”  Those  who  assign  what  they 
regard  as  the  pitiable  degeneration  of 
the  reading  taste  of  to-day  to  some 
vague  deterioration  of  newspapers 
themselves,  have  probably  failed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  news  sheets  of  the  past. 
There  are  no  green  hills  so  fair  as  the 
shadowy  green  hills  shrouded  in  the 
mists  behind  us.  To-day’s  newspaper 
is  more  sensational,  we  say;  it  is  less 


honorable;  it  is  more  anxious  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  multitude;  it  cares 
more  for  circulation  than  for  culture, 
and  truth  is  of  less  Importance  to  it 
than  a  triumph  of  enterprise.  With 
such  hazardous  speculations  we  rough¬ 
ly  sum  up  the  situation,  without  hav¬ 
ing  referred  to  the  earlier  days  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  when  virulent  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  controversy  enlivened  its  pages 
and  insinuation  defiled  them,  and  then 
we  lament  the  public  addiction  to  the 
reading  of  newspapers.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  It  may  be  that  neither  is 
the  education  of  to-day  so  superficial 
as  we  have  thought,  nor  are  our  news¬ 
papers  so  contemptible  as  some  of  us 
have  imagined. 

To  begin  wnth,  the  history  of  our 
own  times  is  bound  to  have  first  place 
in  our  interests.  To  the  cynic  the  times 
are  always  out  of  joint.  To  the  wise 
man  they  are  not  merely  the  present; 
they  are  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  past  ages.  When  a  great  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  made  an  attempt  at 
a  philosophy  of  history  it  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  sound  criticism  to  urge  that  the 
only  philosophy  of  history  was  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  enduring  things.  The  time- 
process  is  an  excellent  selve,  after  all, 
and  that  which  has  been  lost  in  the  by¬ 
gone  ages  was  hardly  worth  the  keep¬ 
ing.  We  may  view  all  that  the  cent¬ 
uries  have  eliminated  with  much  of 
the  schoolboy’s  regard  for  the  lost 
books  of  Euclid.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  social  process.  We  may  differ  as  to , 
its  scientific  occasions,  its  laws,  its  ef¬ 
fects,  but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
it  Is  not  by  accident  that  elements  in 
human  life,  once  thought  permanent 
and  vital,  have  entirely  vanished.  The 
newspapers  reflect  this  striking  fact  on 
every  page.  We  should  be  surprised 
to  find  in  Monday’s  paper  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  or 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
or  on  the  true  Doctrine  of  the  Abso- 
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lute.  These  are  interesting  topics  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  they  are  not  vital  to  the 
work-a-day  life  of  our  times.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  newspapers  regard  them 
not.  The  settlement  of  South  Africa, 
the  consideration  of  the  Irish  land  ques¬ 
tion,  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop,— 
these  occupy  to-day’s  Journal,  and  these 
are  topics  which  closely  affect  the  very 
complex  life  of  to-day.  The  student. 
If  we  may  use  tliat  word  in  its  nar¬ 
rowest  sense,  places  a  greater  impor¬ 
tance  upon  the  true  character  of  Judge 
.Jeffreys,  the  culpability  of  Laud,  the 
origin  of  the  Aryans,  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  No 
doubt  he  is  right.  The  study  of  deeper 
causes  of  to-day’s  events  necessitates 
the  historical  mind;  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  its  bearing  upon  com¬ 
merce  necessitates  the  scientific  mind; 
the  demand  for  a  basis  for  morals  and 
politics  demands  the  philosophic  mind. 
But  the  student  must  remember,  be  it 
never  so  humiliating  a  thought,  that 
he  is  in  a  vast  minority,  and  that  man¬ 
kind,  in  the  increasing  struggle  for 
subsistence,  is  driven  to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  without  too  close  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  foundations  upon  which 
they  are  based.  Consequently  it  is  to 
the  majority  that  the  newspaper  will 
appeal;  the  majority  will  have  regard 
for  the  importance  of  the  events  of  the 
hour.  It  may  be  replied  that  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  and  interest 
would  be  guaranteed  by  some  prelim¬ 
inary  serious  study,  that  the  newspa¬ 
per-reader  who  is  versed  in  Dutch  his¬ 
tory  will  have  the  soundest  view  of 
South  African  affairs,  and  that  he  who 
has  mastered  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo, 
will  be  best  able  to  understand  Mr. 
Balfour’s  latest  speech..  But  these  are 
not  legitimate  newspaper-readers.  They 
are  students,  and  though  they  may  be 
able  to  help  us  all  to  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing,  yet  the  world  is  not  for  them 
alone.  Granted  a  reasonable  intelli¬ 
gence  (and  who  can  doubt  that  the  in¬ 


telligent  reading  of  journals  Is  increas¬ 
ing?)  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no 
topic  so  entrancing  and  so  important 
as  the  day-by-day  history  of  ourselves. 

It  will  be  urged  that  this  is  ephem¬ 
eral  literature;  but  ephemeral  literature 
is  only  a  matter  of  degree  after  all.  Is 
the  novel,  which  was  published  a 
month  ago  and  to-morrow  is  a  remain¬ 
der,  an  outcast  from  the  circulating 
libraries,  any  less  ephemeral  than  the 
newspaper,  which  is  read,  at  least, 
even  though  it  be  obsolete  to-morrow? 
Nor  can  we  say  that  the  additions  to 
classic  literature  are  overshadow’ed  by 
the  daily  or  weekly  Journals  so  that 
they  fail  to  attract  the  notice  which 
they  should.  Additions  to  what  we 
may  call  permanent  literature  are  not 
always  recognized  on  the  morning  of 
their  birth.  We  have  thousands  of 
examples  of  volumes  which  failed  to 
attract  any  public  attention  on  their 
issue,  afterwards  becoming  so  famous 
that  it  is  now  a  mark  of  ignorance  or 
perverted  taste  not  to  have  read  them, 
and  more,  not  to  love  them.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  are  not  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  in  the  multitude  of  books 
which  pour  from  the  press  to-day,  what 
will  and  what  will  not  be  esteemed  by 
posterity.  Posterity  has  an  ugly  knack 
of  belying  all  prophecies.  Imagine  the 
man  in  the  electric  railway  growing 
excited  over  the  “Letters  of  Junius’’  or 
Isaac  Blckerstaffe’s  writings,  and  yet 
these  were  the  delight  of  London  in 
their  own  day  and  promised  to  be  tbe 
delight  of  all  time.  The  contention, 
therefore,  that  a  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
ton  may  die  of  a  broken  heart  in  this 
twentieth  century,  owing  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  potential  readers  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  may  be  swept  aside.  Did  he 
appear,  we  may  assert  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  newspapers  would  find 
room  for  his  portrait  and  a  description 
of  his  daily  life.  To  the  pessimist  that 
is  contemptible,  but  Shakespeare  and 
Omar  and  Chatterton  had  not  even  this 
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recognition.  Indeed  we  may  go  a  step 
farther.  Fame,  a  century  or  two  ago, 
was  purchased  openiy  in  the  market 
by  the  patron.  We  have  read  the  ful¬ 
some  dedications  with  which  the  poor 
poet  attempted  to  thank  his  lord  for 
meeting  the  charge  for  publication.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  unhappy  poets 
who  had  no  patron;  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  should.  What  If  a  greater  than 
Shakespeare  should  have  been  lost  to 
the  race  because  some  parsimonious 
baron  refused  to  be  his  patron,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  was  too  proud  to  offer  a  su£B- 
ciently  adulatory  dedication?  If  merit 
came  to  the  front  in  spite  of  such  a 
system,  we  may  well  pause  before  we 
accuse  the  journalism  of  to-day  of  se¬ 
ducing  the  world  away  from  its  gen¬ 
iuses.  However  harshly  we  may  Judge 
editors  and  their  assistants,  a  man 
would  rather  send  them  a  copy  of  his 
treasured  work  for  notice  than  plead 
with  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  a  small 
account  on  his  banker. 

There  is  even  more  to  be  said  for 
newspapers.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
literature  as  a  process  for  adorning 
certain  brows  with  laurel;  we  never 
think  of  the  thousands  of  unknown 
writers  who  inspire  our  daily  thoughts. 
Public  opinion  is  largely  swung  by 
what  we  may  call  anonymous  thought 
Surely  it  is  well  that  we  should  utter 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  those  who 
write,  with  a  good  conscience,  day  by 
day.  and  know  quite  well  that  their 
works  will  never  be  included  In  the 
honors’  course  in  Literature  in  uni¬ 
versities  yet  to  be.  Possibly  some  of 
these  writers  do  not  seek  the  laurel; 
they  are  content  to  be  bidden  from  the 
public  gaze.  The  glorification  of  the 
book,  produced  by  the  individual,  is 
apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  far 
more  widely-read  productions  of  the 
article-writer.  To-morrow  morning 
there  appears  the  most  wonderful  book 
of  the  age.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  brains,  carefully  planning,  spar¬ 


ing  no  energy  and  no  expense  that  the 
best  account  of  the  world’s  deeds  may 
be  placed  before  the  world,  with  the 
best  criticism  of  the  faults  and  follies 
which  mark  them.  Is  not  this  a  litera¬ 
ture  which  it  is  hardly  fair  to  despise? 
No  one  buys  a  copy  out  of  friendliness 
to  the  author;  no  one  reads  it  merely 
because  his  neighbor  will  read  it,  and 
because  he  must  be  able  to  cope  with 
him  in  conversation;  no  one  studies  it 
at  the  behest  of  examination  authori¬ 
ties;  no  one  buys  it  to  add  to  the 
adornment  of  a  library  or  as  a  gift  for 
unappreciative  offspring.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  newspaper  is  the  sincerest 
act  of  the  day.  There  is  no  question 
of  discount,  net  price,  or  the  like.  No 
one  grumbles  that  he  has  purchased 
less  than  his  money’s  worth,  and  bor¬ 
rowing  a  newspaper  is  an  infringement 
of  a  tacit  commandment.  As  regards 
books,  there  are  people  who  will  even 
borrow  a  copy  from  the  author— and 
forget  to  return  it.  How  few  books 
are  really  purchased  and  read  with  full 
sincerity  of  heart! 

It  is  in  line  with  this  general  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  should  have  to  notice  a 
frequent  contention  that  certain  discus¬ 
sions  should  not  find  place  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  but  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  formal  treatise.  For 
example,  it  is  frequently  said  that  dis¬ 
cussions  on  questions  affecting  religion 
should  be  banished  from  the  public 
prints.  Theology,  as  a  science,  is  not 
for  the  public,  it  is  claimed,  but  for 
the  student  who  understands  its  tech¬ 
nology  and  appreciates  its  subtlety. 
We  may  protest  against  esotericism 
both  in  respect  to  theology  and  in  re- 
8X)ect  to  other  sciences.  The  grreatest 
Teacher  was  beard  gladly  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  there  is  assuredly 
much  to  be  said  for  the  claim  that 
discussions  of  religious  and  scientific 
questions  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
coming  into  the  ampler  air.  This  is 
not  to  protest  that  everyone  is  compe- 
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tent  to  take  part  in  such  controversies, 
nor  is  it  to  urge  that  the  air  should 
be  constantly  clamorous  with  discor¬ 
dant  cries.  But  it  is  to  protest  against 
the  notion  that  there  are  phases  of 
truth  for  the  clear  vision  of  which  the 
public  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  that 
these  phases  are  to  be  revealed  only  to 
the  wise  and  prudent.  No  heresy  has 
done  more  than  this  to  produce  in  the 
popular  mind  a  distrust  of  learning,  a 
fear  that  knowledge  is  in  effect  de¬ 
structive  of  sacred  things,  always 
ready  to  lay  its  hands  upon  the  icons 
in  the  popular  temple.  Nor  can  we 
blame  the  public  for  loving  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  journalism  when  the  seri¬ 
ous  contributions  to  learning  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  newspaper-reader.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  scientific 
articles  nowadays  appear  with  com¬ 
parative  frequency  even  in  daily  jour¬ 
nals.  We  all  know  that  such  articles 
meet  with  the  contempt  of  the  scien¬ 
tist,  and  possibly  they  merit  that  con¬ 
tempt.  But  they  are  efforts  to  bring 
before  the  newspaper-reader  the  main 
outlines  of  the  latest  scientific  discov¬ 
eries,  and  are  not  intended  to  make 
more  scientists,  so  that  no  rights  are 
likely  to  be  Infringed.  If  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  journal  becomes  the 
hand-maid  to  the  treatise  there  will  be 
far  less  reason  to  regret  its  domination. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  such  a 
regard  for  the  volume,  that  is,  the 
amount,  that  we  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  the  more  brief  dis¬ 
sertation. 

In  short  there  seems  to  have  grown 
up  a  confusion  between  the  idea  of  a 
book  and  the  idea  of  precious  thought. 
It  is  not  the  mere  form  in  which 
thought  is  put  which  matters,  but  the 
thought  Itself.  The  journalism  of  one 
day  becomes  the  classic  literature  of 
the  next,— Defoe  and  Swift  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Yet  we  turn  round  and  as¬ 
sault  the  newspaper.  Why  should  not 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contribute  to  the 
feuilleton  columns  of  a  modern  jour¬ 
nal?  Indeed  we  may  go  farther. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  so- 
called  ephemeral  literature  should  not 
include  those  contributions  to  knowi- 
edge  which  we  conjecture  may  become 
more  or  less  permanent.  The  newspa¬ 
per  is  rapidly  developing.  The  ma¬ 
chinists’  art  is  being  improved  daily. 
We  look  for  the  time  when  a  daily 
journal  shall  appear,  having  the  for¬ 
mat  of  a  monthly  magazine  of  to-day 
and  containing  critical  articles  by  spe¬ 
cialists  and  contributions  to  real 
knowledge.  It  is  not  a  wild  dream, 
for  the  special  article  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  very  respectable  entity  in  all 
well-conducted  organs,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  column  of  extracts  from 
an  encyclopaedia  hustled  together  by 
a  hurried  leader-writer;  it  must  be 
a  careful  study  in  plain  language,  by 
someone  who  understands  the  subject. 
Granted  that  there  is  a  further  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  direction,  and  that  the 
appliances  for  wrapping  and  folding 
may  be  improved,  what  is  to  binder  our 
favorite  journal  from  giving  us  day  by 
day  the  thought  of  the  time  on  history 
and  philosophy?  As  regards  fiction,  we 
already  see  that  novels  of  a  certain 
sensational  kind  run  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  daily  journals.  Possibly  this, 
too,  may  be  developed  and  the  circulat¬ 
ing  library  will  be  merged  in  the  “lar¬ 
gest  circulation."  Then  we  shall  see,— 
and  what  is  a  more  desirable  consum¬ 
mation?— a  decrease  in  the  output  of 
bo(^8,  for  it  will  only  be  worth  while 
to  issue  those  which  are  certain  to  be 
of  permanent  value,— treatises  for  the 
specialist  student,  and  works  which,  in 
their  prior  journalistic  form,  have 
shown  their  worthiness  for  separate 
existence. 

All  this  may  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
objector,  to  be  very  utilitarian.  He 
may  urge  that  we  have  only  considered 
literature  as  a  means  of  usefulness. 
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What,  he  asks,  of  that  wide  range  of 
literature  which  simply  includes  the 
beautiful  in  thought  and  the  wise  in 
speculation?  To  this  question  there  is 
a  ready  reply.  We  may  take  the 
“beautiful  in  thought”  to  be  exempli¬ 
fied  by  volumes  of  verse,  and  the  “wise 
in  speculation”  to  be  exemplified  by 
volumes  of  sermons.  The  poet  and  the 
sermonizer  manifestly  desire  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Will  they  ever  get  an  audience 
by  means  of  the  published  volume, 
save  only  if  they  are  geniuses  in  their 
respective  ways?  Of  course,  if  they 
should  be  geniuses,  the  newspaper  is 
not  blind  to  the  fact,  nor  is  the  news¬ 
paper  even  of  to-day  averse  from  pub¬ 
lishing  either  their  verse  or  their  ser¬ 
mons.  Only  these  persons  must  disa¬ 
buse  themselves  of  the  notion  that  the 
world  exists  to  supply  them  with  read¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  initial  fallacy  of  the 
whole  criticism.  Man  was  not  niade 
for  the  use  of  books,  but  books  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  those  contribu¬ 
tions  which  are  likely  to  benefit  man¬ 
kind,  whether  they  belong  to  the  realm 
of  exact  knowledge,  to  the  realm  of 
speculation,  or  to  the  realm  of  the 
beautiful  in  thought,  will  reach  man¬ 
kind  as  certainly  through  the  journal¬ 
istic  as  through  any  other  channel.  A 
vast  amount  will  never  reach  mankind 
at  all.  but  mankind  will  bear  the  sac¬ 
rifice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  thus 
claiming  a  greater  tribute  of  respect 
for  newspapers  we  are  bearing  well  in 
mind  that  there  are  journals  which 
are  more  inimical  to  the  household  of 
journalism  than  any  enemy  without 
the  gate.  The  newspaper  which  re¬ 
gales  its  readers  with  purple  patches 
rather  than  with  news,  which  follows 
rather  than  attempts  to  direct  public 
opinion,  which  thirsts  for  ear-tickling 
sensationalism,  and  is  able  to  satisfy 
that  thirst  in  a  delusive  head-line  when 


the  sensationalism  itself  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,— that  newspaper  is  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.  It  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
newspaper,  the  characteristics  which 
we  have  attempted  to  defend.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  our  own  times,  since 
it  presents  that  which  it  desires  to 
have  hapiiened  in  such  a  guise  as  will 
please  the  coarser  desires  of  its  read¬ 
ers.  It  cares  more  for  the  personal 
paragraph  than  for  the  plain  truth,  and 
its  art  of  condensation  is  to  present  to 
its  readers  that  which  has  not  escaped 
the  sub-editorial  mind.  And  for  all 
this  it  offers  the  meek  defence  that  ours 
are  days  of  haste  and  hurry.  A  true 
journal,  having  the  remotest  sense  of 
responsibility,  would  attempt  to  check 
a  tendency  which  It  deplored.  Not  so 
the  cheaper  and  more  flimsy  journal¬ 
ism  to  which  we  refer.  Does  the  pub¬ 
lic  hurry?  Then  let  us  outvie  it.  Does 
the  public  hate  the  ruler  of  the  planet 
Mars?  Then  let  us  pander  to  that 
hatred  by  article  upon  article  showing 
bis  follies  and  the  villainies  of  his  rule. 
But  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the 
American  mode  in  journalism  is  one 
thing  and  to  attack  the  reading  of 
new’spapers  is  another.  The  cultured 
and  conscientious  newspaper  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  our  midst.  It  attempts  to  be 
balanced  in  its  criticism,  careful  in  its 
purveyance  of  news  and  to  be  lofty  in 
its  moral  ideal.  That  it  is  capable  of 
an  even  greater  dignity  is  our  conten¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  eager  to  maintain 
that  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  we  have  indi¬ 
cated.  If  in  so  doing  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  world  from  its  less 
reputable  neighbor,  which  is  scurrilous 
where  it  was  scrupulous  and  despicable 
where  It  was  dignified,  it  will  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  work  yet  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  newspaper  press. 

J.  Q.  L. 
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Ill  these  days  of  competition  honor 
demands  that  I  should  begin  this  ar¬ 
ticle  by  a  confession.  I  have  consulted 
the  “Times”  edition  of  the  “Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica.”  Nor  is  that  all.  1 
committed  the  fell  deed  in  a  public 
library.  The  fact  being  that  1  found 
the  divergence  between  what  my  mem¬ 
ory  told  me  used  to  be  the  recognized 
status  of  childhood  in  theory,  and  the 
present  treatment  awarded  to  that 
status  in  practice,  was  so  very  remark¬ 
able,  that  it  seemed  probable  the  the¬ 
ory  itself  had  changed  since  my  day. 
But,  apparently,  it  has  not.  Words¬ 
worth's  line  still  epitomizes  the  posi¬ 
tion 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

Whether  as  a  physiological  fact  to  be 
explained,  an  intellectual  atom  to  be 
educated  or  a  legal  entity  to  be  ruled, 
the  child  lives  only  in  relation  to  a 
future  development.  It  is,  briefly,  an 
aspirant  to  adult  life. 

So'  much  for  theory.  In  practice  we 
have  of  late  years  not  only  learat  to 
look  on  childhood  as  a  status  complete 
in  itself,  and  having  its  rights  and 
privileges  independent  of  all  reference 
to  adult  life,  but  we  have  taught  chil¬ 
dren  to  claim  treatment  on  this  basis. 
This  may  sound  rather  a  sweeping 
statement,  but  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
most  of  us  think  we  are  doing  good 
service,  by,  as  we  phrase  it,  “keeping 
the  kids  babies  as  long  as  possible”, 
while  not  a  few  hold  It  to  be  actually 
immoral  to  dim  a  child’s  life  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  These  latter  are  the 
people  (to  do  them  justice  they  them¬ 
selves  are  generally  fulfllled  with  this 
same  sense)  who  meet  any  appeal  to 
past  discipline  with  the  scathing  re¬ 
joinder  “You  were  all  afraid  of  your 


fathers  and  mothers.  My  kids  call  me 
Juggins”. 

Now  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that 
a  boy  at  college  or  a  girl  in  straits  may 
And  it  easier  to  confess  to  a  scrape  or 
a  milliner’s  bill  if  the  direful  admis¬ 
sion  can  begin  with  a  “Juggins  dear”! 
But  is  it  necessary  to  found  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  parent  and  child  on 
the  supposition  that  confession  is  its 
most  salient  feature?  In  addition  it  is 
difficult  to  see  bow  respect  kills  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  child;  it  does  not  do  so 
in  the  adult.  Nor  do  I  even  see  why 
Juggins  is  premise  to  the  corollary  so 
often  drawn  from  it— namely,  that 
children  should  be  kept,  as  it  were,  in 
ail  artificial  atmosphere  of  their  own. 
But  that  such  generally  is  the  case 
may,  I  think,  be  proved  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  literature  we  provide  for 
our  children  nowadays. 

Admirable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  no 
unbiassed  reader  can  fall  to  be  struck 
by  the  persistency  with  which  all  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated  from  the  child’s  point 
of  view;  and  furthermore,  as  if  this 
were  admirable  in  itself,  as  if  it  were 
natural  that  childhood  should  have  an 
independent  immutable  standard  of  its 
own.  There  is  besides  a  tone  about  it 
which,  without  being  actually  antagon¬ 
istic  towards  what  the  nurseries  of  to¬ 
day  call  “horrid  grown-ups”  (a  phrase 
significant  in  Itself),  presupposes  not 
only  a  lack  of  sympathy  in’  them  but 
an  absolute  incapacity  for  such  sym¬ 
pathy,  due  to  the  single  fact  of  their 
being  “grown  up”;  In  other  words  to 
their  forgetfulness  of  their  own  past 
youth.  But  is  It  a  fact  that  humanity 
does  forget  the  golden  age?  I  think 
not,  though  the  literature  of  child  life 
certainly  In  my  opinion  proceeds  on 
this  assumption.  Even  if  this  general 
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tone  be  denied,  it  is  hardlj*  possible  to 
explain  certain  other  features  in  this 
literature  except  by  the  theory  that 
childhood  has  a  standard  of  its  own. 
How  otherwise  can  we  justify  the  pul)- 
lication  of  the  “footling”  little  letters 
from  admiring  correspondents  of  whicl> 
the  following  is  u  perfectly  fair 
sample: — 

Dear  - I  want  to  tell  you  that 

I  love  your  paper  ever  so  much.  We 
have  a  pet  dog  also  a  cat  w’ith  kittens. 
I  hope  you  will  print  this  your  loving 
little  friend,  -  (age  11). 

Judged  by  any  rational  standard,  what 
claim  has  such  a  production  to  the 
doubtful  dignity  of  print?  Surely  even 
as  a  sample  of  what  modern  education 
can  effect  at  the  age  of  eleven  it  is  a 
trifle  inadequate— except  perhaps  as  a 
puff  for  the  particular  periodical  which 
publishes  it.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  parents  must  not  only  encour¬ 
age  their  children  to  write  such  letters 
and  ask  for  their  publication  but  that 
—to  judge  again  by  the  contents  of 
many  papers— they  must  acquiesce  in 
the  Horace  Skimpole-like  claim  for 
freedom  from  all  care,  responsibility, 
effort;  the  claim  which  pleads  patheti¬ 
cally  that  there  is  time  for  all  this 
later  on,  that  childhood  is  meant  to  be 
cureless  and  happy. 

True,  but  the  question  arises,  “Can 
happiness  exist  without  the  contrast  of 
care?”  I  think  not;  indeed  it  often 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  Just  because  the 
lives  of  children  nowadays,  with  its 
peptonized  food  for  both  mind  and 
body,  are  kept  so  scientiflcally  free 
from  conscious  effort  that  the  real 
“joie  de  vivre”  comes  more  hardly  to 
them  than  it  used  to  do  to  us  in  the 
days  when  irregular  French  verbs  bad 
to  be  “committed”  as  you  lay  on  a 
bard  backboard  while  the  hot  summer 
sun  was  glorying  in  a  half  holiday. 
One  reason  why  children  are  so  often 
neurotic  (horrible  concatenation  of 


noun  and  adjective.')  in  these  latter 
days  is  the  lack  of  stimulating  con¬ 
trast.  One  of  the  worst  cases  I  ever 
knew  proved  this  by  bursting  into 
howls  when  given  permission  by  her 
fond  parents  to  do  something  outra¬ 
geous.  because  such  permission  re¬ 
moved  her  only  pleasure  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  performance.  That  child  was 
simply  suffering  from  the  deadly  mo¬ 
notony  of  getting  her  own  way.  She 
would  have  been  far  happier  had  she 
lieen  trying  to  make  believe  she  was 
comfortable  in  bed  while  the  other 
children  were  eating  almonds  and  rai¬ 
sins  at  dessert  time:  a  most  unwhole¬ 
some  habit  by  the  way,  but  one  which 
had  the  advantage  of  providing  a  meal 
which  could  be  docked  without  injury 
to  anyone,  even  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Young  Children. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  often 
purely  pathetic  to  a  parent  to  see  the 
sense  of  duty  grow  to  a  child's  eyes; 
but  if  it  has  to  come  to  them,  is  it 
not  better  to  begin  the  bringing  up 
early  and  not  break  in  rudely  on  care¬ 
less  irresponsibility?  Most  decidely 
best  for  them  and  best  for  you!  since 
irresponsibility  though  arcadian  in  the¬ 
ory  is  purgatorial  in  practice.  Besides 
it  is  the  most  diflicult  thing  in  the 
world  for  any  parent  to  cloud  a  birth¬ 
day  by  saying  “Now,  my  darling,  the 
golden  age  is  over.  You  may  no  longer 
‘put  your  little  footsie  pootsies  In  the 
gravy’  If  you  desire  to  do  so.”  Yet, 
unless  some  deflnite  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  be  drawn  when  is  Irresponsibility 
to  end?  On  the  other  hand  if  such 
line  is  not  to  be  definitely  drawn,  but 
the  sense  of  duty  to  be  artfully  added, 
why  not  begin  the  process  at  the  very 
beginning  before  other  habits  have 
been  formed?  But  the  value  of  mere 
habit  is  not  recognized  at  all  nowa¬ 
days.  Discipline  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  world,  obedience  is  ceasing  to 
be  Itself.  How  often  do  you  not  hear 
a  mother  saying  quite  proudly  “Ah! 
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my  chlldreu  are  never  disobedient — 
they  are  far  too  reasonable.” 

Now  she  is  right  to  be  proud,  but 
reason  has  nothing  Avhatever  to  do  with 
obedience.  It  may  be  a  better  thing  in 
itself  but  the  other  is  of  Infinitely 
greater  importance  to  the  child  as 
father  to  the  man;  Just  as  the  habit 
of  giving  the  attention  by  even  painful 
effort  is  of  far  more  importance  in  ed¬ 
ucation  than  any  amount  of  cramming 
with  malt  extract  of  information.  But 
that  again  is  contrary  to  the  cult  of 
childhood.  The  great  aim  nowadays  is 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  attention  is 
ueeded.  that  all  things  require  effort  in 
the  learning.  It  is,  of  course,  extreme¬ 
ly  delightful  to  see  a  band  of  happy 
youngsters  beguiled  by  split  straws 
and  colored  tissue  papers  into  uncon¬ 
scious  education,  knitting  the  map  of 
South  Africa  with  beads  for  battle- 
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fields,  and  splitting  straws  according 
to  the  first  principles  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  But  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
time  when  kindergarten  shall  be  no 
more,  and  the  child  has  to  face  its  own 
manhood  or  tvomanhood,  what  is  all 
this  education  worth  in  comparison 
with  the  single  habit  of  giving  atten¬ 
tion  by  an  effort  of  will,  and  not  l»y 
the  bribe  of  a  pleasurable  personal  in¬ 
terest  In  the  lesson  to  be  learnt?  And 
herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  childhood  is  to  be 
treated  with  reference  only  to  itself,  or 
with  reference  to  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  into  manhood  or  womanhood.  So 
I  come  back  to  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
“footilng”  little  letters  on  the  other. 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  reconcile  their 
theory  with  our  practice. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


THE  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

Regarded  from  the  strictly  literary  for  most  of  us  with  the  devotional 


point  of  view  as  an  anthology  of  de¬ 
votion,  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  probably  unsurpassed  in 
any  language.  It  is  finer,  we  venture 
to  think,  than  the  missal  from  which 
so  many  of  its  choicest  flowers  are 
culled,  for  the  merit  of  a  collection  de- 
liends  upon  selection  as  well  as  upon 
comprehension.  The  long  lists  of 
Christian  names,  repetitions,  and  ejac¬ 
ulations  which  charmed  the  Mediae¬ 
val  ear,  and  still  find  a  place  in  the 
Roman  Liturgy,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  value  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  in  the  present  day.  In 
Judging  of  devotional  literature,  as  in 
Judging  of  sacred  music,  the  critic  is 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
association.  The  words  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Services  are  charged 


memories  of  a  lifetime.  We  are  no 
longer  competent  to  criticise  their  com¬ 
position,  any  more  than  we  are  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  on  the  correctness  of 
feature  possessed  by  those  for  whom 
we  care  the  most.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  great  literature  which  arrives 
as  a  rule  at  this  unassailable  position. 
Besides,  it  is  not  with  the  w'hole  Order 
of  Common  Prayer  that  the  ordinary 
reader  is  familiar;  and  in  the  back- 
w'aters  of  the  Book  we  find  passages 
as  fine  as  thos^  over  which  use  has 
spread  the  glamor  of  religions  cus¬ 
tom.  Take  this  invocation  of  God  at 
the  beginning  of  the  “Forms  of  Prayer 
to  be  Used  at  Sea”;  “O  Eternal  Lord 
God.  who  alone  spreadest  out  the 
heavens,  and  rnleet  the  raging  of  the 
sea;  who  bast  comi>assed  the  waters 
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with  bounds  until  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end.”  Could  anything  be  better 
worded  or  more  suggestive  of  the 
empty  landscape  of  sky  and  ocean  un¬ 
changed  but  by  light  and  darkness? 
One  phrase  out  of  this  prayer  has 
passed  into  the  language,  “such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  oc¬ 
casions,”  a  sentence  which  suggests 
tliat  the  wiiter's  mind  had  flown  to  pi¬ 
rates  and  sea-rovers,  and  that  all  the 
romance  of  the  sea  rose  before  his 
eyes  as  he  composed  his  prayer.  The 
whole  of  this  little  set  of  prayers  for 
sailors  is  admirable,  and  the  common- 
sense  and  simplicity  of  the  rubrics  de¬ 
light  the  reader.  Almost  evei-y  possi¬ 
ble  exigency  is  foreseen.  Short  pray¬ 
ers  are  suggested  “for  single  persons, 
that  cannot  meet  to  join  in  Prayer 
with  others,  by  reason  of  the  Fight, 
or  Storm,”  “Special  prayers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Enemy”  are  given,  and 
the  Confession  out  of  the  Communion 
Service  is  appointed  to  be  said  in  case 
of  ‘imminent  danger,”  when  “as  many 
as  can  be  spared  from  necessary  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Ship  shall  be  called  to¬ 
gether.”  Afterwards,  “if  there  be  any 
in  the  Ship,”  the  Absolution  is  to  be 
pronounced.  The  following  thanks¬ 
giving  is  surely  both  suitable  and 
splendid:— “O  Almighty  God,  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Commander  of  all  the  world, 
in  whose  hand  is  power  and  might 
which  none  is  able  to  withstand:  We 
bless  and  magnify  thy  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  Name  for  this  happy  Victory.” 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  only  in 
ivmmon  prayer — in  the  prayers  de¬ 
signed  to  express  the  religious  desires 
and  emotions  of  the  mirititade— that 
the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-book 
showed  their  great  ability.  In  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  we 
And  prayers  which  for  beauty  and 
“inwardness”  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed,  while  the  fact  that  they  are 
part  of  a  liturgy,  saves  them  from  the 


slight  aroma  of  impertinence  which 
could  hardly  be  kept  out  of  an  extem¬ 
porary  prayer  touching  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  concerns  of  a  sick  man’s  soul. 
For  instance,  the  prayer  appointed  to 
be  said  by  the  bedside  of  one  “troubled 
in  mind  or  in  conscience”  assumes  a 
right  to  speak  which  could  hardly  be 
assumed  without  offence  by  a  minis¬ 
ter  using  his  own  words,  “We  beseech 
thee,  look  down  in  pity  and  compas¬ 
sion  upon  this  thy  afllicted  servant. 
Thou  wrltest  bitter  things  against  him, 
and  makcst  him  to  possess  hin  former 
iniquities  ....  give  htm  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  himself,  and  of  thy 
throats  and  promises;  that  he  may 
neither  cast  away  his  confldence  in 
thee,  nor  place  it  anywhere  but  in 
thee  ....  make  him  to  hear  of  Joy 
and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.”  The 
arguments  against  a  liturgy  seem,  we 
are  prepared  to  admit,  from  certain 
points  of  view,  many  and  strong;  but 
to  say  that  written  prayers  are  unlikely 
to  be  felt  by  the  offerer  or  to  appeal 
to  the  listener  is  absurd.  Does  poetry 
or  music  in  order  to  provoke  or  to  ex¬ 
press  emotion  require  to  be  Improvised? 
The  blessing  w’hich  we  are  about  to 
quote  could  hardly  be  better  imagined, 
designed  as  it  is  to  support  the  man 
who  sees  the  gulf  of  death  open  be¬ 
fore  him:— “The  Almighty  Lord,  who 
is  a  most  strong  tower  to  all  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  him,  to  whom  all 
things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  do  bow  and  obey,  be  now 
and  evermore  thy  defence."  Perhaps 
among  the  collects  and  the  “Prayers 
and  Thanksgivings,  upon  Several  Occa¬ 
sions.”  we  encounter  the  flnest  passage 
in  the  whole  book,— if  we  except  the 
“Te  Denm”  and  the  two  rhapsodies  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  “sung  or  said”  during 
the  Communion  Service.  The  first  of 
these  begins,  “Therefore  with  Angels 
and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  com¬ 
pany  of  heaven,"  than  which  there  Is 
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uo  better  example  of  the  pomp  of  words 
in  the  language;  the  second  with  the 
ungeUc  apostrophe,  “Glory  be  to  God 
on  high,  and  In  earth  peace,”  &c., 
which  breaks  from  prayer  to  praise 
and  from  praise  to  prayer  without 
the  slightest  breach  of  literary  con- 
tlnuitj*. 

So  far  as  actual  writing  goes,  the 
greatest  of  the  collects,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  one  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent,  In  which  the  Church  prays  for 
grace  “that  we  may  cast  away  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us 
the  armor  of  light,  now  In  the  time  of 
this  mortal  life  in  which  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humil¬ 
ity;  that  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall 
come  again  in  his  glorious  majesty  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  we 
may  rise  to  .the  life  immortal.”  Ter- 
haps  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
some  of  us  may  prefer  the  less  gor¬ 
geously  w'orded  collects— for  instance, 
the  one  in  which  the  people  pray  “that 
they  may  be  cleansed  from  all  their 
sins,  and  serve  thee  with  a  quiet  mind” 
—but  as  literature  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  Is  the  best.  The  prayer 
to  be  used  at  any  time  of  dearth  or 
famine  is  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  alliteration  to  produce  a  startling 
effect,— to  seize  the  attention,  and,  if 
possible,  stir  the  hopes,  of  depressed 
worshippers:  “O  God,  merciful  Father, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the  prophet, 
didst  suddenly  in  Samaria  turn  great 
scarcity  and  dearth  into  plenty  and 
cheapness.”  Again,  the  collect  for  St. 
Luke’s  Day  is  a  fine  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  an  atmosphere  can  be 
thrown  around  a  bare  statement  by  an 
apt  allusion:  “Almighty  God,  who 
calledst  Luke  the  Physician,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel,  to  be  an  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  Physioian  of  the  soul.” 

The  exhortations  of  the  Prayer-book, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two— 
notably  “Dearly  Beloved  Brethren”— 
TOL.  Lxzyill.  616 


are  conceived  in  a  somewhat  different 
spinit  from  the  prayers.  Doubtless  the 
human  mind  in  the  attitude  of  devotion 
is  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in 
the  attitude  of  remonstrance.  The  ex¬ 
hortation  to  be  read  before  the  com¬ 
munion,  in  case  the  minister  shall  see 
people  “neglectful  to  come,”  is  a  short 
sermon,  well  conceived  and  put,  but 
somehow  we  feel  in  reading  it  that  we 
have  descended  to  a  totally  different 
spiritual  level  from  that  to  which  the 
collects  attain.  The  parabolic  simile 
of  guests  who  refuse  to  come  to  the 
supper  of  the  King  loses  its  dignity 
when  it  is  given  a  directly  ceremonial 
application,  and  that  other  exhortation 
which  threatens  unworthy  receivers 
with  “divers  diseases  and  sundry  kinds 
of  death”  contains  a  striking  piece  of 
vituperation,  and  has,  to  our  mind,  no 
other  merit.  It  is,  so  far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  wisely  omitted  by  most 
of  the  clergy. 

How  far  is  the  religious  effect  of  a 
service  heightened  by  its  liturgical 
beauty  V  (by  “religious  effect”  we  mean 
its  pow’er  to  C'onvey  spiritual  suggestion 
and  to  engender  moral  determination). 
For  the  majority  we  should  say  it  was 
greatly  heightened;  but  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Protestant  revival¬ 
ists  have  seldom  relied  at  all  upon  lit¬ 
erature  to  lend  enthusiasm  to  their  ser¬ 
vices.  There  are  no  doubt  some  minds 
for  whom  repetition  destroys  admira¬ 
tion  and  creates  weariness;  for  such 
an  extemporate  service  conduces  to 
worship  rather  than  a  liturgy.  A  few 
people,  too,  are  without  the  literary 
sense  at  all,  just  as  others  are  without 
the  musical  sense.  Again,  a  still 
smaller  minority  feel  all  these  things 
only  too  keenly.  They  are  occasionally 
startled  by  a  horrible  fear  that  apart 
from  aesthetics  they  have  no  religious 
feeling  at  all.  For  such  the  most 
Puritan  of  all  forms  of  worship,  the 
silent  worship  of  the  Quakers,  has  the 
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cbarni  of  reassurance.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  for  the  many  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  letters  conduces  to  wor¬ 
ship  no  less  than  what  Vaughan  the 
Silurist  calls  “the  Joy  of  the  confluence 

Th«  8p«ctat«r. 


and  company.”  The  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  social  spirit  are  closely 
allied.— as  closely  as  the  spirit  of  great 
literature  and  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 


THE  PILOTS’  STRIKE. 

[Being  an  awfnl  allegory,  based  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  suggestion  that  the  Peers  should  ad¬ 
journ  for  two  or  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  July,  and  keep  the  Bills  sent  up  by  the 
Lower  House  waiting  till  they,  the  Peers,  chose  to  reassemble. 1 

It  was  the  screw  John  Bullivar 
That  thrashed  the  summer  sea; ' 

Her  cargo  creaked,  her  timbers  leaked. 

Her  list  was  one  in  three: 

She  had  loaded  up  in  the  Cecily  Isles, 

And  her  Skipper  was  “Arthur  B.” 

Now  “Arthur  B.”  he  spake  to  his  crew. 

Including  Bosun  “Joe”:— 

“There’s  many  an  eel  has  missed  his  meal 
Where  we  were  meant  to  go; 

W’e  were  never  to  touch  dry  land  again. 

And  here  we  are,  what  ho! 

“Yonder  the  haven  under  the  hill 
Calls  to  the  homing  tar;  I 

A  few  brief  rolls  and  in  she  bowls 
Over  the  harbor-bar; 

And  then  good-bye — ^tlM  the  next  turn  comes — 

To  the  screw  John  Bullivar 

“I  see  the  Pilot  trim  his  sails 
To  catch  the  evening  light. 

Foul  luck  or  fair  he’ll  land  us  there 
Against  the  wharf  to-night— 

Us  and  our  freight  of  precious  bills 
Lashed  to  the  quayside  tight. 

“And  It’s  oh!  for  the  tramp  by  heath  and  moor, 

And  the  sport  by  burn  and  beck.  • 

For  the  foozled  putt  and  the  He  in  the  mt 
And  the  suit  of  home-spun  check!” 

A  tear  escaped  from  the  Captain’s  eye. 

And  trickled  down  the  deck. 


The  Pilots'  Strike. 

The  Pilot’s  boat  came  heavlng-to. 

And  the  sailors  “Ahoy!”  cried  they, 

But  a  voice  rang  back  from  the  gibing  smack, 
“No  Pilots  for  you  to-dayl 
Not  if  you  whistled  along  the  coast 
For  fifty  miles  each  way. 

“Last  month  they  found  the  sun  too  hot 
For  fooling  about  the  shore, 

So  they  went  on  strike,  and  they’ll  stay  belike 
A  matter  of  two  months  more!” 

The  Skipper  he  used  a  strange  sea-oath 
He  had  never  employed  before. 

But  “Joe”  the  Bosun  he  laughed  aloud, 

And  “Pilots  be  hanged!”  says  he; 

“Year  in,  year  out,  I’ve  knocked  about 
A  bit  on  the  open  sea, 

And  there’s  never  a  turn  of  wind  or  tide 
That  comes  amiss  to  me. 

“I  set  no  store  by  the  truck  we’ve  shipped 
In  this  here  freight,”  says  “Joe;” 

“I’d  leave  the  lot  to  He  and  rot 
Down  in  the  bilge  below; 

I’d  out  with  the  boats  and  off  to  land, 

And  let  the  old  hulk  go!” 

***•••• 

How  Bosun  “Joe”  he  went  and  struck 
A  smart  Colonial  line, 

And  did  a  trip  in  a  brand-new  ship 
They  called  the  ZoUverein, 

And  ended  his  days  as  Commodore— 

Is  another’s  yam,  not  mine. 


Puck. 


But  this  was  the  last  of  the  Pilot  race 
That  ran  the  harbor-bar. 

That  went  their  ways  in  the  dull  dog-days 
And  left  John  Bullivar 
To  founder  at  sea  with  “Arthur  B.” 

Spliced  to  a  sinking  spar. 

Otcen  Seaman. 
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A  LOCH  IN  ORCADY. 

It  is  one  among  many,  in  an  island  ters  cannot  boast.  Not  a  quarter  of  a 


where  the  lochs  lie  scattered  like  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  sky  fallen  among  the  hills 
—one  among  many,  and  one  of  the  least 
known  of  them  all.  On  it  no  fisherman 
casts  a  fiy,  or  casts  it  in  vain;  for  fish 
have  never  prospered  in  its  waters.  The 
local  tradition  has  always  been  that 
eels  destroyed  the  trout  fry  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  turned  down  in 
the  loch.  It  may  be  there  is  something 
in  the  theory  of  those  who  hold  that, 
if  trout  once  grow  too  big  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  eels,  they  drive  the  latter 
to  the  sea,  and  hold  the  field— or  rather 
the  water— against  their  enemies.  There 
are  who  say  that  if  a  fresh-water  eel 
goes  down  to  the  sea  he  never  returns, 
but,  if  he  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  many 
foes,  develops  into  a  conger,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately  attaining  the  apotheosis  of  eel- 
dom,  figures  as  turtle  at  a  City  feast. 

Whether  these  things  be  true  or  vain 
imaginations,  it  seems  that  after  many 
years  the  trout  in  the  little  loch  are 
about  to  vanquish  the  eels.  Yet  it  can 
never  be  an  ideal  trout  loch,  for  it  is 
not  fed,  like  its  sister  lochs,  by  the  in¬ 
numerable  small  bums  that  channel 
our  low  hills.  One  suface-fed  stream¬ 
let  Indeed  fiows  into  It,  a  streamlet 
hardly  worthy  of  the  courtesy-title  it 
bears;  but  for  the  most  part  its  waters 
are  drawn  from  the  secret  courses  of 
the  springs.  Its  placid  surface  mirrors 
no  hillsides,  purple  with  heather  and 
green  with  waving  fem,  but  from  its 
margin  the  land  rolls  back  in  low  bil¬ 
lows,  precisely  drawn  and  squared 
with  fields  that  year  by  year  darken 
under  the  plough  and  smile  again  in 
due  season  with  the  homely  crops  of 
the  isles. 

Yet  the  little  loch  has  charms  of  its 
own  for  those  who  know  It,  charms 
that  its  wilder  and  more  romantic  sis- 


mlle  from  Its  western  shore  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  billows  boom  and  thunder  upon  the 
cllCfs,  or  roll  in,  great  and  green,  to 
burst  and  spread  in  a  whirling  smother 
of  foam  upon  the  sands,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  inland  water  is  thrice  welcome 
to  eye  and  ear  dazzled  and  wearied  by 
the  ceaseless  turmoil  and  tumult  of 
the  sea. 

The  valley  in  which  the  loch  lies  runs 
down  to  a  deeply  curved  bay,  swept 
and  scoured  out  by  the  sea,  where  there 
is  a  breach  in  the  great  cliff-bastion 
that  guards  our  island’s  western  coast. 
Up  this  valley  the  wind  has,  through 
the  ages,  heaped  a  huge  sandhill  which 
rolls  and  ripples  under  its  greensward 
dowTi  to  the  lip  of  the  bay.  Between 
the  sand  and  the  clay  lies  the  loch, 
narrowed  and  lengthened  by  the  rising 
slope  of  sand  that  forms  its  northern 
bank.  At  its  eastern  end  is  the  germ 
of  a  village.  A  little  shop,  a  post-oflice, 
the  long,  low  building  which  was  a 
school  before  these  days  of  school 
boards  and  unsightly,  pretentious 
school-houses— these  and  a  few  cottages 
stand  between  the  loch  and  the  sun¬ 
rise.  Close  to  the  water’s  edge  runs  the 
high  road  leading  from  a  steep  little 
seaport  town,  away  through  the  quiet 
country,  luring  men  to  the  sea  and  the 
great  world  of  adventure  beyond  it 
For  with  us  isles-folk  the  tune  that 
sings  itself  in  the  dreams  of  youth  is 
not  “over  the  hills,’*  but  “over  the  sea 
and  far  away.” 

Along  the  northern  shore,  as  close  as 
may  be  to  the  water,  runs  another  road, 
a  road  that  leads  to  the  kirk  and 
the  klrkyard,  and.  Incidentally,  to  the 
laird’s  house. 

Yet,  because  men  who  made  the 
road,  must,  to  Justify  all  their  claims, 
preserve  an  apparent  sobriety  and 
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straightness  of  purpose,  while  Nature, 
who  laid  the  line  betweu  land  and 
water,  need  care  nothing  for  her  repu¬ 
tation,  there  runs  between  the  road  and 
the  water  a  grassy  margin.  Here  it  is 
of  the  narrowest,  and  there  spreads  out 
into  miniature  capes  and  peninsulas, 
where  teal  love  to  rest  in  the  early 
morning,  and  rabbits  come  down  to  nib¬ 
ble  the  juicy  water  plants  long  before 
man  is  afoot.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  the  sandbank  rises,  steep  and 
green,  a  cliff  of  sandy  sward  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  full  twenty  feet. 
There  the  rabbits  have  their  outposts. 
The  green  turf  is  splotched  with  the 
scattered  sand  from  their  burrows,  and 
their  white  tails  bob  and  flicker  among 
the  mounds  they  have  made.  This  is 
but  the  flank  of  the  sandhill.  Further 
to  the  west,  where  man  has  never 
ploughed  the  sand,  the  loch  is  bounded 
by  long,  low,  green  links  which  swarm 
with  rabbits.  Bunkers  and  hazards 
there  are  to  delight  the  soul  of  the 
golfer.  Yet  hither  that  lover  of  links 
comes  but  seldom.  The  rabbits  and  the 
birds  have  it  all  to  themselves,  though 
little  fields  are  set  amid  the  links,  and 
one  or  two  houses  of  men.  Out  of  the 
turf  of  the  bank  projects  a  great  stone, 
grey  with  lichen,  and  looking  like  the 
broken  and  petrified  shaft  of  a  mighty 
spear  flung  by  one  of  the  giants  who 
of  old  waged  a  titantic  warfare  from 
isle  to  isle.  Yet  if  a  vague  legend  be 
true,  the  great  stone  is  rather  some  be¬ 
witched  living  creature  waiting  the 
breaking  of  spells;  for,  so  they  say, 
there  is  a  certain  night  in  each  year 
when  it  leaves  its  sandy  bed  and  goes 
dow’n  to  quench  its  thirst  in  the  waters 
of  the  loch. 

Yet  the  birds  do  not  fear  It  The 
wheatear  jerks  and  bobs  upon  its  top¬ 
most  edge  as  we  gaze  and  wonder 
how  and  when  he  came  hither.  Then 
with  a  flirt  of  his  tall  he  is  off,  to  re¬ 
peat  bis  cheerful,  tuneless  call  upon 
the  nearest  mound. 
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At  its  western  end  the  loch  widens 
and  is  divided  into  two  Uttle  bays,  a 
bay  of  sand  and  a  bay  of  mud.  In  the 
more  northerly  of  these  bays  there  la 
being  fought  a  long  skirmish  in  the 
great,  slow,  endless  war  between  land 
and  water;  and  here  victory  leans 
towards  the  land,  for  the  sand,  blow¬ 
ing  up  day  by  day  from  the  sea,  settles 
here  in  the  shallow  water  and  drives 
it  back.  Twenty  years  ago,  between 
the  loch’s  edge  and  the  links  lay  a 
field  of  shining  yellow  sand,  to  which 
the  golden  plover  were  wont  to  come 
down  in  great  flocks  of  an  autumn 
evening.  Once  the  sand  had  estab¬ 
lished  itself,  the  advance  of  grass  and 
flowers  began.  Pushing  forward  a 
vanguard  of  reeds  and  rushes,  they 
pursued  their  steady  march  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  now  where  the 
sands  were  is  a  marshy  meadow, 
starred  in  its  season  with  the  pale 
blooms  of  the  grass  of  Parnassus,  its 
landward  side  meshed  by  rabbit  tracks, 
the  tiny  rivulets  winding  through  it 
beset  with  scented  beds  of  wild  pep¬ 
permint  and  haunted  by  snipe,  and  its 
outer  margin  giving  cover  to  duck  and 
coots,  to  water-hens  and  dabchicks. 
There  are  little  islets  beyond  the 
meadow,  some  grass-grown,  some  still 
of  bare  sand,  and  a  little  sandy  beach 
at  one  place,  where  redshanks  and 
ringed  plover  run  in  the  shallows. 
Thither  too  come  the  dunlin  and  the 
sandpiper,  and  rarer  birds,  knots  and 
ruffs,  greenshanks  with  their  triple 
call,  and  whimbrels,  the  “summer 
whaups’’  of  the  isles-folk.  Here  you 
may  wade,  knee-deep  In  clear  water,  to 
the  very  outer  edge  of  the  reeds,  and 
find  all  the  way  a  footing  on  hard  sand. 
And  the  reeds  will  yield  their  secrets. 
On  this  heaped  pyramid  the  little  grebe 
is  batching  her  eggs,  and  that  reedy 
platform  is  a  coot’s  nest  Or  at  a  later 
season  yon  may  chance,  if  the  Fates  be 
kind,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  scnrrying 
dusky  ducklings  vanishing  among  the 
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green  stems,  while  their  mother  flut¬ 
ters  off,  making  believe  to  have  a 
broken  wdng. 

A  wide,  shallow  ditch  divides  the 
marsh  from  the  fields  on  the  south, 
and  where  the  ditch  ends  an  old  stone 
wall  begins,  marches  a  little  way  to¬ 
ward  the  water,  and  then  breaks  off 
to  run  round  the  bay  of  mud  and  so 
up  along  the  south  shore  of  the  loch. 
Where  it  turns  off,  this  wall  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  meditated  an  advance 
into  the  water,  and  in  its  retreat  has 
left  a  tumbled  straggle  of  stones 
which  runs  out  along  a  little  cape. 
Here  at  twilight  come  great  grey  her¬ 
ons,  shouting  hoarsely,  to  sit  gazing  in¬ 
to  the  waters.  Here,  too,  curlews  were 
wont  to  gather,  wading  among  the 
sandspits,  and  keeping  well  out  of  gun¬ 
shot  from  wall  or  ditch.  Yet  once  on 
a  certain  autumn  evening  was  their 
caution  forgotten,  and  there  came  down 
the  ditch  a  boy  with  a  gun.  At  last 
his  patience  and  bis  long  and  weary 
stalking  were  to  be  rewarded.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  crept  till  he  knew  his 
moment  had  come.  A  sudden  flurry 
of  wings,  two  sharp  reports,  and  three 
of  the  wary  fowl  were  beating  out 
their  lives  on  the  sand.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  a  hunter’s  triumph,  for  there  is 
no  bird  that  flies  warier  or  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  approach  than  the  curlew. 
And  who  knew  it  better  than  the  boy? 
In  this,  his  first  5^r  with  a  gun,  had 
he  not  risen  up  early  In  the  morning, 
and  crawled,  serpent-ilke,  day  after 
day,  hour  after  hour,  among  the  dewy 
grass,  stalking  the  watchful  whaups 
through  the  mounds  and  hollows  of  the 
links,  and  always  without  success. 
And  now — three  at  a  blow,  two  to  the 
right  barrel,  one  to  the  left!  There 
are  few  such  moments  In  life,  but 
life  is  too  short  to  forget  them. 

The  southern  bay,  the  bay  of  mud. 
holds  a  great  reed-hed.  Here  shelter 
many  water-fowl.  The  swans  breed 
there,  with  coot  and  water-hen  and 
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grebe.  There,  too,  come  the  wild  duck 
after  their  kind,  mallard  and  teal, 
pochard  and  scaup,  golden-eye  and 
merganser.  But  the  bottom  here  is 
muddy  and  treacherous,  and  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  pleasure  to  follow  the  wild¬ 
fowl  through  their  haunts  in  the  reeds. 

About  the  inner  margin  of  the  reed- 
bed,  among  the  grassy  tussocks  and 
muddy  j)ools,  is  a  favorite  feeding- 
ground  for  snipe.  There,  too,  the 
pewits  gather,  and  gulls  of  many 
kinds,  while  redshanks  rise  screaming 
from  the  water’s  edge,  rousing  all 
manner  of  evil  passions  in  the  breast 
of  the  would-be  stalker  of  wild  duck. 

Out  In  the  middle  of  the  loch  is  a 
little  islet  or  holm,  built  entirely  of 
tumbled,  sea-worn  stones.  It  was 
raised  up  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
many  years  ago  by  a  relative  of  the 
then  laird.  After  many  days  his  la¬ 
bor  was  completed,  and  the  island- 
builder  ferried  across  the  loch  his  last 
boat-load  of  stones.  He  rowed  across 
to  the  holm,  but  he  never  returned. 

Tliere  on  the  island  he  had  made  he 
laid  him  down  quietly  and  died.  This 
islet  is  nested  on  every  summer  by  a 
colony  of  black-headed  gulls.  There, 
too,  the  terns  breed,  and  great  white- 
breasted  cormorants,  which  come  tip 
after  the  eels  of  the  loch,  sit  with 
black  wings  widespread  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  circling,  screaming  cloud  of 
gulls  which  hovers  over  the  islet  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the 
very  thought  of  the  sound  of  their  call¬ 
ing  brings  back  those  wonderful  sum¬ 
mer  days  when  all  the  world  was 
young,  and  a  brighter  sun  shone  in  a 
bluer  sky. 

There  are  men  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  world  who  look  back 
to  the  loch  and  its  environs  as  to  an 
earthly  paradise;  and  ever  In  their 
dreams  the  loch,  the  links,  the  shore  ^ 

are  but  a  beloved  and  beautiful  back-  ! 

ground  to  one  central  flgure-a  boy 
with  a  gun.  'The  seasons  may  change 
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and  mingle,  as  seasons  do  in  dreams, 
but  the  boy  treads  again  the  familiar 
places,  and  renews  bis  old  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  triumphs.  Here  on  the 
sandhill  he  fires  his  first  shot,  and 
sees,  with  wildly  beating  heart,  one 
golden  plover  tumble  from  the  wheel¬ 
ing  fiock  and  roll,  a  mere  bunch  of 
bright  feathers,  among  the  furrows. 
Once  more  he  sees  and  hears  the  swoop 
of  the  peregrine  falcon  that  snatches 
before  bis  eyes  the  snipe  he  should 
have  shot  Here  come  the  blue  rock- 
pigeons  to  feed  on  the  links  or  among 
the  stooks,  where  he  may  staik  them 
as  be  stalks  the  less  exdting  rabbits. 
Again  he  hears  the  thud  with  which 
his  first  mallard  comes  to  earth, 
checked  in  that  swift  fiight  so  far 
overhead,  and  in  his  joy  heeds  not  that 
the  nipple  of  his  old  muzzde-loader 
sang  past  bis  ear  when  be  fired.  And 
ever  over  his  head  the  larks  are  sing¬ 
ing.  Picture  follows  picture  as  the 
heart  of  the  man  turns  back  to  old 
days  and  scenes.  The  wind  sings 
through  the  grass  in  some  strange 
place  his  boyhood  dreamed  not  of,  and 
in  the  moment  he  sees  the  little  loch 
all  ruffled  by  a  boisterous  September 
wind,  and  a  boy  creeping  by  the  old 
dyke  to  where  a  cluster  of  widgeon  are 
sheltering  under  the  grassy  bank.  Or 
something  moves  in  the  waters  of  a 
night,  and  he  sees  the  boy  come  up 
along  the  loch  in  the  last  glimmer  of 
an  autumn  twilight.  Suddenly  and 
silently  something  comes  up  out  of  the 
loch;  there  is  a  flash,  a  report,  and  he 
has  slain  a  great  sea-otter.  Or  perhaps 
he  sees  in  the  same  twilight  a  boat 
upon  the  loch,  and  a  rueful  boy  raising 
from  the  twilight  water  the  dead  gan¬ 
der  of  some  poor  old  cottage  woman 
which  he  has  slain.  Now  it  is  a  win¬ 
ter  scene,  and  the  moon  looks  on  a 
snow-covered  loch  and  a  boy  with  a 
gun  plunging  amid  broken  ice  under 
the  bank  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded  duck, 
which  dives  under  the  ice  and  leaves 


him  empty-handed,  but  with  knee-boots 
full  of  freezing  water.  Each  man  sees 
different  pictures  and  a  different  boy, 
but  a  boy  with  a  gun  is  always  there. 
For  in  the  natural  human  boy  the 
primitive  bunting  instinct  is  ever 
awake.  We,  in  the  sheltered  lives 
which  our  fathers  and  our  fathers’ 
fathers  have  made  for  us,  are  apt  to 
forget  the  time  when  man  went  forth 
daily  in  jeopardy  of  bis  life.  Birds 
beasts,  fishes  and  insects  know  to-day 
what  it  is  to  live  in  a  world  where 
every  hillock  may  bide  an  enemy, 
every  wave  bear  a  watchful  death  in 
its  bosom.  But  we  have  forgotten  the 
fearful  joy  of  matching  our  strength 
or  our  cunning  against  those  of  the 
destroyer.  We  are  indeed  lords  of  cre¬ 
ation,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  moments 
of  mutiny  that  our  subjects  and  slaves 
rise  up  against  ns.  Then  we  call  them 
mad!  A  mad  dog  we  bear  of  at  rare 
intervals,  or,  more  rarely,  see,  but  the 
howling  wolf-pack  is  but  a  tale  to  give 
an  added  zest  to  the  comforts  of  a 
winter  fire.  A  mad  bull  may  gore  us, 
a  madman  shoot  or  back  us  perhaps 
once  in  three  or  four  generations;  but 
we  fear  no  more  the  poisoned  dart,  the 
stabbing  spear,  the  tomahawk  or  the 
boomerang  of  lands  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  is  the  death  of  foemen. 
But  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  save  only 
those  which  man  has  “domesticated,” 
still  live  the  life  of  exhilarating  fear 
and  hope  which  long  ago  our  fathers 
knew  when  the  sabre-toothed  tiger 
prowled  in  primseval  jungles,  when 
bears  came  down  from  the  ice-floes 
and  wolves  ran  howling  among  the 
hills,  w'hen  our  hereditary  foemen  cov¬ 
eted  our  skulls  for  drinking-cups  and 
ravaged  and  slew  for  the  joy  of  slay¬ 
ing.  The  hunting  Instincts  of  these 
old  days  still  lie  within  us,  though  we 
need  no  longer  kill  for  food,  and  the 
boy  Is  nearer  these  old  fierce  forbears 
of  his  than  the  grown  man.  The  fight¬ 
ing  instincts,  too.  are  alive  wltbls  us. 
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waiting  but  for  the  noise  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  the  shouting  to  set  our 
young  men  hurrying  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  slaying  and  being  slain,  for  the 
glory  of  their  tribe. 

It  ia  strange  to  think  that  there  may 
be  other  boys  to-day  who  hold  the 
loch  and  all  its  pleasant  places  in  fee 
as  we  hold  it  by  the  tenure  of  our 
memories.  Stranger  still  to  think  of 
all  the  vanished  boys,  back  through  the 
years,  the  generations,  the  centuries, 
who  have  loved  our  little  loch,  hunted 
by  its  margins,  and  dreamed  strange 
dreams  among  the  sunny  hollows  of 
the  links.  Could  they  return  to-day, 
isles-man  bom,  Norseman,  Piet,  or 
Scot,  they  would  find  many  changes, 
for  man  is  ever  busy  improving  and 
altering  the  face  of  bis  kindly  mother 
earth,  yet  the  loch  they  would  see 
but  little  changed.  The  waters  shine 
as  of  old  under  the  s^e  light,  or 
ruflSe  into  miniature  white-capped  bll- 
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lows  with  the  autumn  winds,  and  by 
night  they  mirror  the  unchanging 
stars.  The  splendor  of  the  sandhills 
in  summer,  when  they  robe  themselves 
like  kings  with  the  purple  and  gold 
of  crowfoot  and  thyme,  the  hot  scent 
of  wild  peppermint  crushed  underfoot, 
the  trumpet  call  of  the  wild  swans 
ringing  through  the  frosty  air  on  win¬ 
ter  nights,  the  pipings  and  fiutings  of 
the  water-fowl  among  the  summer 
reeds,  screaming  of  falcons  and  croak¬ 
ing  of  ravens  from  the  cliffs,  and  over¬ 
head,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  in  the  long 
days  of  the  northern  summer,  the 
myriad  music  of  the  larks:  all  these, 
things  they  would  find  unchanged;  and 
though  the  little  fences  and  fields,  the 
roads,  the  byres,  and  bams  of  men  have 
changed  the  nearer  scene,  yet  man 
has  not  altered  the  “beloved  outline  of 
familiar  hills”  nor  silenced  the  deep 
music  of  the  eternal  sea. 

Duncan  J.  Robertson. 


THE  MOTHER. 

She  sends  her  wild  and  noisy  swarm 
Of  children  out  of  sight  to  play, 

Careless,  it  seems,  of  any  harm 
That  might  befall  them  on  their  way. 

But  she  has  weaker  lives  to  rear— 

Babes  at  her  breast  and  at  her  knee— 

And  toiling  on,  unmoved  by  fear. 

She  lets  her  children  wander  free. 

Untended  in  the  rain  and  son. 

They  fight  and  play  and  dream  and  roam. 

Till,  tired  and  listless,  one  by  one 
With  lagging  feet  they  make  for  home. 

And  there,  forgetting  grief  and  mirth. 

Into  their  mother’s  arms  they  creep; 

And  on  the  cool,  soft  breast  of  Earth 
Her  weary  children  fall  asleep. 


Edward  Wright. 


A  Rediscovered  Poet. 
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Is  there  auy  end  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries?  “The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Traherne,”  edited  and  pubiished  by 
Mr.  Bertram  Dobeli,  add  another  name 
to  those  of  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and 
Crashaw.  The  “find”  Is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  one;  though  Mr.  Dobell, 
like  most  discoverers,  is  inclined  to 
magnify  his  discovery  beyond  bounds, 
and  assigns  to  his  very  own  poet  a 
rank  which  will  scarce  meet,  we  think, 
with  final  acceptance.  The  discovery 
is  the  more  curious  because  the  poems 
have  never  been  published  at  all.  They 
were  picked  up  on  a  second-hand  book¬ 
stall,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Brooke,  who  sold  them  to  the  late  Dr. 
Grosart.  Both  men  thought  the  poems 
(which  were  anonymous)  to  be  by 
Henry  Vaughan,  and  Grosart  was  act¬ 
ually  preparing  to  include  them  in  an 
edition  of  Vaughan  when  he  died.  They 
then  passed  into  Mr.  Dobell’s  hands, 
who  soon  doubted  the  ascription  to 
Vaughan.  Through  Mr.  Brooke,  a  like¬ 
ness  was  discovered  to  some  poems  in 
a  volume  ultimately  found  to  be  by 
Thomas  Traherne.  Traherne,  it  was 
ascertained,  had  published  two  other 
books.  One  was  prose,  the  other  a 
poem;  and  this  poem  (“Christian  Eth- 
Icks”)  was  finally  encountered  among 
the  MSS.  in  a  shorter  form,  with  some 
variations.  That  completed  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Traherne  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
middle  seventeenth  century;  and  all 
that  here  concerns  us  is  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  poems.  They  are  reli¬ 
gious  poems,  modelled  as  to  form  on 
Herbert’s  “Temple.”  That  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Herbert  Mr.  Dobell  ad¬ 
mits,  but  he  denies  that  the  poems 

*  The  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Traherne. 
B.  D.  Now  Eirst  Pnbllahed  from  the  Original 


show  any  acquaintance  with  Vaughan. 
The  wish  is  father  to  the  belief,  we 
think;  for  to  admit  acquaintance  with 
Vaughan  is  to  rob  Traherne’s  best  po¬ 
ems  of  the  complete  originality  which 
it  is  Mr.  Dobell’s  object  to  claim  for 
them.  We  have  ourselves  come  to  a 
quite  other  conclusion;  even  as  we 
dissent  from  many  other  of  the  claims 
which  Mr.  Dobell  advances  on  Tra¬ 
herne’s  behalf.  But  the  first  duty  is 
to  recognize  that  a  number  of  the  po¬ 
ems  show  fine  poetic  quality.  There  is, 
in  fact,  to  our  mind,  a  clear  dividing 
line  in  the  book  with  regard  to  merit 
It  opens  with  a  series  of  poems  on 
childhood,  which  folly  Justify  enthusi¬ 
asm;  but  in  the  poems  which  follow 
there  is  a  striking  change— not  to 
say  diminution— of  poetic  quality.  Now 
it  is  precisely  in  those  poems  on 
childhood  that  we  cannot  but  per¬ 
ceive  what  seems  the  infioence  of 
Vaughan. 

In  that  first  section  there  is  a  strong 
metaphysical  quality  which  is  all  Tra¬ 
herne’s  own,  and  distinguishes  him 
from  either  Herbert  or  Vaughan.  The 
poems  are  strenuously  thoughtful.  He 
has  nothing  of  Herbert’s  fancy;  there 
is  seldom  an  image  or  an  analogy.  But 
quickening  the  metaphysic  thought, 
and  making  the  abstract  concrete, 
there  is  a  breath  of  poetic  emotion 
which  has  somewhat  of  Herbert,  some¬ 
what  of  Vaughan,  yet  is  Traherne’s 
own,  and  not  that  of  either.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  example  is  the  opening  poem, 
which  shows  Traherne  quite  at  bis 
best.  From  this.  “The  Salutation,”  we 
quote  the  opening  and  concluding 
stanzas:— 

These  little  limbs, 

MS.  Edited  bv  Bertram  Dobell.  (Pabllabad  br 
the  Editor. 
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These  eyes  and  baods  which  here  I 
find. 

These  rosy  cheeks  wherewith  my  life 
begins, 

Where  have  ye  been?  behind 
What  curtain  were  ye  from  me  hid  so 
long, 

Where  was,  in  what  abyss,  my  speak¬ 
ing  tongue? 

When  silent  I 

So  many  thousand  thousand  years 
Beneath  the  dust  did  in  a  chaos  lie. 

How  could  I  smiles  or  tears, 

Or  lips,  or  hands,  or  eyes,  or  ears  per¬ 
ceive? 

Welcome  ye  treasures  which  I  now  re¬ 
ceive. 


New-burnisht  joys. 

Which  yellow  gold  or  pearl  excel! 
Such  sacred  treasures  are  the  limbs  in 
boys. 

In  which  a  soul  doth  dwell; 

Their  organized  Joints  and  azure  veins 
More  wealth  include  than  all  the  world 
contains. 

******* 

A  Stranger  here 

Strange  things  doth  meet,  strange 
glories  see; 

Strange  treasures  lodg’d  in  this  fair 
world  appear. 

Strange  all  and  new  to  me; 

But  that  they  mine  should  be,  who 
nothing  was. 

That  strangest  is  of  all,  yet  brought  to 
pass. 

This  is  extremely  fine;  the  thought 
strikingly  bold,  and  winged  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  fervor  of  delight.  It  is  alone 
enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Dobell  has  had 
memorable  good  fortune,  which  other 
students  and  searchers  of  the  past  well 
may  envy.  In  the  succeeding  poem  the 
resemblance  to  Vaughan  is  stronger, 
both  in  occasional  cast  of  expression, 
and  still  more  in  the  nature  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea.  The  opening  line,  even 
Mr,  Dobell  admits,  directly  recalls 
Vaughan’s  reference  to— 

Those  early  days  when  I 
Shined  in  mine  angel  infancy. 


When  this  is  so  reinforced  by  the 
character  of  the  general  conception,  as 
it  is  in  Traherne’s  “Wonder,”  one  can¬ 
not  but  draw  the  inference:— 

How  like  an  Angel  came  I  down! 
How  bright  are  all  things  here! 
When  first  among  His  works  I  did  ap¬ 
pear 

O  how  their  Glory  me  did  crown! 
The  world  resembled  His  Eternity, 

In  which  my  soul  did  walk; 

And  everything  that  I  did  see 
Did  with  me  talk. 
******* 

A  native  health  and  innocence 
Within  my  bones  did  grow. 

And  while  my  God  did  all  his  Glories 
show, 

I  felt  a  vigor  in  my  sense 
That  was  all  Spirit.  I  within  did  flow 
With  seas  of  life  like  wine; 

I  nothing  in  the  world  did  know 
But  ’twas  divine. 


The  streets  were  paved  with  golden 
stones. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  mine. 

Oh  how  did  all  their  lovely  faces  shine! 

The  sons  of  men  were  holy  ones. 

In  Joy  and  beauty  they  appeared  to 
me. 

And  everything  which  here  I  found. 
While  like  an  angel  I  did  see. 
Adorned  the  ground. 


Cursed  and  devised  proprieties. 

With  envy,  avarice, 

And  fraud,  the  fiends  which  spoil  even 
Paradise, 

Flew  from  the  splendor  of  mine  eyes. 

And  so  did  hedges,  ditches,  limits, 
bounds, 

I  dreamed  not  aught  of  those. 

But  wandered  over  all  men’s  grounds. 
And  found  repose. 

Proprieties  themselves  were  mine. 
And  hedges  ornaments; 

Walls,  boxes,  coffers,  and  their  rich 
contents. 

Did  not  divide  my  Joys,  but  all  com¬ 
bine. 

Clothes,  ribbons.  Jewels,  laces,  I  es¬ 
teemed 

My  Joys  by  others  worn: 

For  me  they  all  to  wear  them  seemed 
When  I  was  bom. 
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This,  and  the  preceding  poem  from 
which  we  also  cited  stanzas,  are  (we 
think)  Traherne’s  best.  Such  a  line  as 
“The  sons  of  men  were  holy  ones” 
suggests  Vaughan  at  his  most  charac¬ 
teristic.  On  the  other  band,  in  ”Ob, 
bow  did  all  their  lovely  faces  shine!” 
and  elsewhere  in  these  poems  of  child¬ 
hood,  there  is  something  which  curi¬ 
ously  and  strikingly  anticipates  the 
manner  of  Blake.  Even  from  these 
chosen  stanzas,  however  (which  neces¬ 
sarily  show  the  poet  mostly  at  his 
best),  it  will  be  seen  that  Traherne 
does  not  always  sustain  himself  at 
such  a  height.  More  often  than  Her¬ 
bert  himself,  he  lapses  into  flat  prose, 
redeemed  only  by  the  thought.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  move  quite  natively  in 
verse:  too  frequently,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed,  there  are  stiff  and  awkward  In¬ 
versions,  to  get  rhyme  or  metre.  It  is 
In  the  sequent  poem,  “Eden,”  that  he 
most  plainly  builds  on  Vaughan:— 

A  learned  and  a  happy  ignorance 
Divided  me 
From  all  the  vanity, 

Frona  all  the  sloth,  care,  pain,  and  sor¬ 
row  that  advance 
The  madness  and  the  misery 
Of  naen.  No  error,  no  distraction  I 
Saw  soil  the  earth  or  overcloud  the 
sky. 

I  knew  not  that  there  was  a  serpent’s 
sting 

Whose  poison  shed 
On  men,  did  overspread 
The  world;  nor  did  I  dream  of  such  a 
thing 

As  sin,  in  which  mankind  lay  dead. 
They  all  were  brisk  and  living  wights 
to  me, 

Yea,  pure  and  full  of  immortality. 


The  whole  of  the  poem  from  which 
these  stanzas  are  taken  is,  in  truth, 
simply  an  expansion  in  idea  of 
Vaughan’s  exquisite  poem  already 
mentioned.  When  It  is  considered 
along  with  the  two  previous  poems 
and  the  following  poem,  “Innocence,” 
it  becomes  diflncult  to  evade  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  throughout  the  series  Tra¬ 
herne  is  playing  variations  upon  the 
theme  of  this  and  Vaughan’s  other 
lovely  poem  on  childhood.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  poem  on  a  different  theme,  in 
the  present  book,  we  And— 

My  contemplation  dazzles  in  the  end 
Of  all  I  comprehend; 

and  we  are  at  once  reminded  of 
Vaughan’s  phrase  in  one  of  those  two 
childhood  poems:— 

Mine  eye 

Dazzles  at  It,  as  at  Eternity. 

When  we  pass  from  this  section  of 
poems  on  childhood  to  the  second  sec¬ 
tion.  there  is  a  marked  change  in  Tra¬ 
herne.  Two  poems,  “The  Preparative” 
and  “The  Vision,”  retain  the  former 
quality  with  an  increase  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  element.  But  thereafter  the 
metaphysical  element  becomes  knottily 
predominant,  while  the  poetic  quality, 
the  charm,  the  rapture,  if  not  absent, 
are  InsuflAciently  present.  The  verse 
has  lost  its  wing,  exactly  when  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  of  metaphysic  thought 
needed  a  stronger  wing.  We  have  not 
room  for  further  quotation,  but  the 
fact  must  strike  a  careful  reader.  And 
we  must  needs  draw  the  Inference.  It 
Is  this. 

Traherne  is  a  highly  thoughtful  and 
metaphysical  poet,  without  correspond¬ 
ing  emotional  power— insufficiently  a 
poet,  in  fact.  But  in  one  group  of 
poems,  where  (apparently)  he  had  the 
advantage  of  drawing  Inspiration  from 
Vaughan,  he  rose  beyond  himself,  and 
attained  striking  poetic  quality.  It  is 


Only  what  Adam  in  his  first  estate. 
Did  I  behold; 

Hard  silver  and  dry  gold 
As  yet  lay  under  ground  my  blessed 
fate 

Was  more  acquainted  with  the  old 
And  Innocent  delights  which  he  did  see 
In  his  original  simplicity. 
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not  (save  at  moments)  the  quality  of 
Vaughan,  but  his  own.  He  has  not 
the  supreme  and  passionless  passion  of 
Vaughan,  like  that  intense  motion  of 
the  blue  sky  which  seems  motionless. 
But  he  has  bis  own  emotional  charm, 
sometimes  (we  have  said)  singularly 
suggesting  Blake.  He  is  unequal,  be 
has  not  poetry  at  command,  he  has  no 

Tb«  Ae«d«mr. 


technique,  apart  from  his  inspired  mo¬ 
ments.  Save  in  moments,  he  lacks  the 
great  magic.  But  there  remains  a 
handful  of  poetry  admirable,  original, 
of  a  single  and  captivating  sweetness, 
overcoming  by  force  of  inspiration  the 
lack  of  native  instinct  for  verse.  And 
Mr.  Dobell’s  is  the  most  remarkable 
discovery  of  recent  years. 


THE  “FORMER”  AND  THE  “LATTER.”  A  PROTEST. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Speaker. 

Sir,— I  detest  them.  I  should  like  to 
banish  them  from  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  One  of  them  by  itself  may  be 
occasionally  tolerable,  but  the  two  to¬ 
gether  are  unendurable.  The  writers 
of  comic  verse  long  ago  perceived  their 
absurdity.  Arthur  Reed  Ropes  has 
given  us  a  good  example  of  it  in  bis 
lines  to  the  Lost  Pleiad: 

She  had  yielded  to  a  mortal  when  be 
came  to  flirt  and  flatter. 

She  was  Men^  or  Sterope— the  former 
or  the  latter! 

Calverley  also: 

One  night  I  saw  him  squeeze  her  hand; 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  mat¬ 
ter; 

I  said  he  must  resign,  or  stand 
My  vengeance— and  he  chose  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

It  were,  perhaps,  beside  the  point  to 
cite  the  punning  poet  who  wrote  of 
Xenophon’s  historic  retreat: 

When  over  the  land  and  the  sea 
It  behoved  the  ten  thousand  to  scat¬ 
ter. 

There  were  some  cried  “the  former 
for  me,” 

But  the  rest  cried  “the  latter!  the 
latter!” 


The  appreciation  of  this  requires  a  lit¬ 
tle  strictly  Attic  salt.  But  the  locus 


classicus  is,  of  course,  in  the  “War  Song 
of  Dinas  Vaver”: 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter. 

But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter; 

We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 

To  carry  off  the  latter. 

Seriously,  why  cannot  writers  repeat 
their  words  Instead  of  using  these  un¬ 
necessary  substitutes?  Is  it  thought 
that  such  repetition  is  nnpleasing  to 
the  ear?  To  my  thinking  the  very 
opposite  is  the  troth.  And  much  is 
gained  in  the  cause  of  lucidity.  Take 
the  following  sentence,  for  instance, 
which  I  chanced  upon  in  a  daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  February  17:  “A  ‘board’— which 
is  probably  a  screen,  as  somebody  said 
a  generation  ago— understands,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  sharehold¬ 
ers  do  not  understand,  the  workings  of 
company  flnance.  When  a  crisis  comes 
the  latter  seldom  hesitate  to  put  their 
Interests  in  the  bands  of  the  former. 

Ealte  Id!  We  must  “hark  back,” 
and  reconsider  the  passage.  We  are 
then  led  to  the  conclusion  that  by  “the 
latter”  is  meant  the  shareholders,  and 
by  “the  former”  the  board.  But  why 
not  so  write  it,  like  an  honest  man? 
“And  when  a  crisis  comes  the  share¬ 
holders  seldom  hesitate  to  put  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  bands  of  the  board.” 
Surely  this  is  better  both  to  mind  and 
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ear;  and  if  instead  of  “the  board”  we 
read  “the  directors,”  we  have  a  clear, 
simple,  and,  in  my  humble  Judgment, 
a  much  improved  statement. 

Take  another  example:  “The  belief 
in  a  God  and  in  another  world  is  so 
Interwoven  with  my  moral  nature  that 
the  former  can  no  more  vanish  than 
the  latter  can  ever  be  torn  from  me.” 
Will  it  be  contended  that  this  is  not 
one  of  those  things  which  might  have 
been  better  expressed?  This  last  ex¬ 
ample  is  from  Hartenstein’s  edition  of 
Want’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  cited 
by  Huxley  in  his  Essay  on  Hume.  Now, 

I  submit  that  if  ever  “these  horrid 
words”  ought  to  be  avoided  it  is  in  a 
philosophical  treatise.  But  Huxley 
himself  makes  an  excessive  use  of 
them,  and  this  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  one  blot  upon  the  style  of  that 
singularly  clear  and  unaffected  writer. 

I  content  myself  with  one  example: 
“Locality  is  no  more  in  the  pin  than 
pain  is;  of  the  former,  as  of  the  latter, 
it  is  true  that  its  being  is  to  be  per¬ 
ceived,’  and  that  its  existence  apart 
from  a  thinking  mind  is  not  conceiv¬ 
able.”  Macaulay  would  never  have 
written  such  a  sentence.  That  past 
master  of  style  knew  well  that  the 
Judicious  repetition  of  words  is  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  harmony  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  lucidity  of  writing.  There¬ 
fore,  one  may  search  long  through  the 
Essays  without  finding  an  example  of 
these  unheavenly  twins.  Macaulay 
does,  however,  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  make  use  of  them  as  com¬ 
pendious  equivalents  not  of  one  word, 
but  of  many.  Here  is  an  instance: 
“Thus  doctrines  favorable  to  public 
liberty  were  inculcated  alike  by  those 
who  were  in  power  and  by  those  who 
were  in  opposition.  It  was  by  means 
of  these  doctrines  alone  that  the  former 
could  prove  that  they  had  a  king  de 
jure.  The  servile  theories  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  prevent  them  from  offering 
every  molestation  to  one  whom  they 


considered  as  king  de  facto."  Here  it 
wlli  be  seen  that  “the  former”  stands 
for  “those  who  are  in  power,”  and  “the 
latter”  for  “those  who  were  in  opposi¬ 
tion.”  Were  the  words  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  such  compendious  uses  how 
great  would  be  the  gain  to  readers  in 
these  days  of  nervous  irritability! 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  that 
mirror  of  simple,  robust,  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  English,  we  shall  find  that  the  old 
translators  were  perfectly  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  these  substitutional  abom¬ 
inations.  We  find  the  words,  indeed,, 
in  their  proper  sense,  as  denoting  tem¬ 
poral  succession  (e.p.,  “the  former  and 
the  latter  rain”),  but  not  as  artificial 
expedients  to  avoid  the  plain  and  direct 
expression  of  a  writer’s  meaning;  for 
this  is  an  affectation  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

How'  stands  the  case,  then?  These 
“horrid  words”  are  below  the  dignity 
of  poetry,  and  generally  unnecessary 
for  prose.  But  what  should  we  say  of 
him  who  would  employ  them  in  con¬ 
versation?  What  should  we  think  of 
the  man  w’ho  would  tell  us  at  our  table 
that  he  prefers  whiskey  to  champagne, 
because,  though  the  latter  is  more  ex¬ 
hilarating,  the  former  is  more  salubri¬ 
ous?  Can  we  imagine  any  decent  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  male  or  female,  giving 
utterance  to  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
“I  debated  whether  to- take  an  omni¬ 
bus  or  the  twopenny  tube,  but  finally 
decided  on  the  latter”?  Could  any  pun¬ 
ishment  be  too  excruciating  for  such 
criminal  affectation— unless,  Indeed,  the 
verdict  w’ere  to  be  “not  guilty  on  the 
ground  of  insanity”?  There  is  only 
one  man  who  would  talk  so,  and  he, 
happily,  lives  only  in  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle’s  imaginative  fiction.  But^ 
I  have  always  thought  that  it  waa 
somewhat  hard  upon  the  redoubtable 
“Sherlock”  to  make  him  such  a  por¬ 
tentous  prig  as  to  deliver  himself  in- 
this  fashion  to  bis  familiar  Watson; 
“It  is  possible  that  Stapleton  did  not 
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know  of  the  existence  of  an  heir  in 
Canada.  In  any  case,  be  would  very 
soon  iearn  it  from  bis  friend.  Dr. 
Mortimer,  and  be  was  toid  by  tM  latter 
ail  details  about  the  arrival  of  Henry 
Baskerville”!  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  worst.  Consider  this  situation. 
Holmes  and  Watson  are  on  the  moor 
at  night.  Suddenly,  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  come  agonized  cries,  and  then 
“the  deep-muttered  rumble,  musical 
and  yet  menacing,  rising  and  falling 
like  the  low,  constant  murmur  of  the 
sea,”  which  they  instantly  recognize 
as  the  distant  bay  of  “the  hound.”  A 
man,  in  headlong  flight,  precipitates 
himself  over  a  cliff.  They  rush  to  the 
prostrate  form,  and  And,  as  they  sui)- 
pose,  the  dead  body  of  their  friend.  Sir 
Henry  Baskerville!  And  thus  does  the 
great  amateur  detective  give  vent  to  his 
pent-up  feelings:  “Uncle  and  nephew 
have  been  murdered— the  one  frightened 
to  death  by  the  very  sight  of  a  beast 
which  he  thought  to  be  supernatural, 
the  other  driven  to  his  end  in  bis  wild 
flight  to  escape  from  It.  But  now  we 
have  to  prove  the  connection  between 
the  man  and  the  beast.  Save  from 
what  we  heard,  we  cannot  even  swear 
to  the  existence  of  the  latter,  since  Sir 
Henry  has  evidently  died  from  the 
fall.” 

The  Speaker. 


That  *Hatter,"  uttered  in  these  tragi- 
cal  circumstances,  tickles  my  fancy 
immensely.  It  is,  indeed,  immoderate¬ 
ly  funny.  But  it  absolutely  ruins  the 
situation.  Thank  heaven,  no  man  alive 
would  ever  have  so  spoken,  no,  not 
although  be  had  been  educated  at  “that 
ancient  seat  of  pedantry,  where,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cunningbame  Graham, 
“they  manufacture  prigs  as  fast  as 
butchers  in  Chicago  handle  hogs.”— 
Yours,  etc.  O.  0.  G. 

0 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
come  upon  a  passage  which  may,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plm  ultra. 
In  a  recently  published  book  on  The 
Soul  I  read  as  follows:  “Darwin  tells 
us  that  the  Itbomia,  which  is  abundant 
in  certain  localities,  and  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  butterfly,  the  Seutalis,  are  often 
mingled  in  the  same  flock,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  supposed  to  imitate  the 
Ithomia,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  ‘which  it  resembles  in 
every  shade  of  color,'  ”  etc.  Here  the 
flrst  “latter”  stands  for  the  Septalls, 
and  the  second  (or  latter)  “latter”  for 
the  Ithomia,  so  that  “the  latter  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  lat¬ 
ter”!  I  should  think  not  indeed!— 

O.  G.  G. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


A  memoir  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar, 
authorized  by  his  family,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  bis  eldest  son,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Farrar. 

i 

For  the  flrst  time  for  over  flfty  years 
the  Newdigate  Prize  for  English  verse 
was  not  awarded  this  year.  The  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  was  “Charles  I.  at  Ox¬ 
ford.” 


A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Sainte-Beuve  was  inaugurated  recently 
at  the  Montparnasse  Cemetery  at 
Paris.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Jos6  de 
Chamoy. 

In  spite  of  vehement  opposition, 
a  monument  to  Renan  will  be  erected 
this  year  at  his  native  town  of  Tre- 
guler.  The  inauguration  will  be  on  the 
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15th  of  September.  M.  Jean  Boucher, 
the  Bcluptor,  is  a  Breton,  like  the  aub* 
Ject  of  bis  monument. 

Two  volumes  by  Mr.  Kipling  are 
promised  for  early  publication.  One  is 
a  series  of  short  stories,  in  which  one 
Pyecroft,  a  naval  engineer,  is  the  hero. 
The  other  is  a  book  of  poems,  which 
bears  the  somewhat  enigmatic  title 
“The  Five  Nations,”  and  is  to  contain 
twenty-five  entirely  fresh  poems. 

A  new  book  of  “Stevensoniana”  is 
announced,  which  is  described  as  a 
collection  of  such  odds  and  ends  as 
have  been  missed  from  the  authorized 
biography  and  the  volumes  of  letters. 
It  will  surprise  most  readers  to  learn 
that  anything  has  been  overlooked. 
The  ransacking  of  ail  possible  sources 
seemed  to  have  been  conscientious  and 
complete. 

Apropos  of  the  publication  in  The 
Sphere  of  what  was  advertised  as  “a 
new  story”  by  Thomas  Hardy,  the  ag¬ 
grieved  author,  in  a  caustic  note  in 
The  Atbenseum,  informs  the  public 
that  the  story,  so  far  from  being  new, 
is  a  resuscitated  old  story  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  country  journal  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which,  be  leaves  his 
readers  to  infer,  he  would  willingly 
have  forgotten. 

The  “Burlington  Magazine”  prints 
five  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  of  his  wife,  and 
with  them  an  article  by  W.  M.  Ros¬ 
setti  under  the  title  “Dante  Rossetti 
and  Elizabeth  Siddal.”  Elizabeth  Sid- 
dal  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sbeflfield 
cutler,  and  she  is  described  as  a  truly 
beautiful  girl,  tall,  with  a  stately 
throat  and  fine  carriage,  pink  and 
white  complexion,  massive  coppery- 
golden  hair,  and  “large  greenish-blue 
eyes,  large-lidded.”  She  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  a  bonnet-shop  when  a  young 


painter  named  Deverell  found  her  and 
induced  her  to  sit  as  bis  model.  It 
was  in  Deverell’s  studio  that  Rossetti 
first  met  her.  They  became  engaged 
in  1851,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that 
they  were  married.  Two  years  later 
she  died  from  an  overdose  of  lauda¬ 
num  taken  accidentally. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  are  indicated  by  The 
Atbenseum  in  the  complaint  that  his 
sentences  are  interrupted  by  constant 
little  qualifications,— “little  concessions, 
which  nobody  w^ould  have  thought  of 
asking,  to  little  objections,  which  no¬ 
body  would  have  dreamt  of  raising. 
He  always  seems  to  be  trying  to  say 
six  or  seven  things  at  once;  and  the 
reader  is  taken  along  so  slowly  that 
there  is  a  danger  lest  he  should  sooner 
or  later  succumb  to  fatigue.” 

In  some  countries  the  art  of  the  nov¬ 
elist  is  carried  on  under  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  M.  Brandebourg,  residing  in  the 
Italian  colony  at  Tunis,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  novel  called  “The  Paradise  of 
the  Wise  Virgins”  in  which.  It  Is 
charged,  he  has  dealt  unkindly  with 
local  society.  As  a  consequence,  he 
has  already  had  to  fight  one  duel,  in 
which  he  was  wounded  in  one  leg;  and 
he  has  five  more  challenges  to  deal 
with. 

The  prefatory  note  in  “The  Autobi¬ 
ography  of  a  Thief,”  by  the  editor, 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  predisposes  one  to  be 
Interested  in  this  story  of  a  bright,  ener¬ 
getic  boy,  brought  up  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City,  with  no  openings  for 
honest  ambition,  and  with  imagination 
fired  by  stories  of  success  in  the  world 
of  "graft.”  The  narrative  follows  hitn 
from  petty  stealing  to  systematic  pock¬ 
et-picking,  and  then  to  burglary,  which 
rewards  him  with  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  at  Coney  Island,  and  an  estab¬ 
lishment  Including  “a  girl,  an  opium 
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lay-out  and  a  furnished  room”;  through 
three  terras’  imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn,  the  last  ended  at  Mattea- 
wan  and  Dannemara;  till  it  leaves  him, 
at  thirty-five,  apparently  tired  of  his 
professionai  career  and  sincerely  anx¬ 
ious  for  a  life  “on  the  level.”  At  points 
it  is  exceedingiy  graphic,  hut  the  read¬ 
er  who  takes  up  the  book  merely  for 
diversion  soon  wearies  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  sordid  and  depressing  scenes, 
while  the  philanthropist  reading  it 
from  a  genuine  sense  of  duty  is  con¬ 
stantly  perplexed  by  uncertainty  as  to 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  various  ac¬ 
cusations  brought  against  men  and 
methods.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

J.  M.  Barrie  is  extremely  shy.  Soon 
after  be  leaped  into  fame,  the  editors 
of  three  journals  for  w'bicb  be  bad 
been  writing  determined  to  give  a  din¬ 
ner  in  his  honor.  They  knew  him  only 
by  his  work,  and  anticipated  a  brilliant 
occasion.  But  course  after  course  was 
consumed  without  a  word  from  their 
guest,  and,  despite  frantic  attempts  to 
lure  him  into  conversation,  it  was  not 
until  he  rose  to  put  on  bis  coat  that  be 
made  the  first  and  last  remark  that  be 
uttered  during  the  evening.  This  was 
in  the  broadest  Doric:  “Weel,  this  is 
the  firrst  time  I’ve  ever  bad  dinner 
with  three  editors.”  Mr.  Barrie  is 
well  aware  of  bis  shyness,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  make  fun  of  himself  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  On  one  occasion  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Scots  Obsercer  a  brilliant 
lampoon  in  which  Mr.  Barrie  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  attending  a  public  dinner, 
keeping  everyone  in  roars  of  laughter 
with  his  unceasing  stream  of  wit  and 
epigram,  and  finally  ending  up  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  speech  of  the  evening.  When 
a  certain  literary  friend  of  Mr.  Barrie’s 
saw  this  wickedly  clever  piece  of  satire, 
bis  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and 
be  rushed  into  print. demanding  that 


the  author  of  this  infamous  article 
should  straightway  disclose  himself, 
and  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  But, 
alas  for  the  well-meaning  friend,  the 
author  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Barrie 
himself! 

The  fiurry  over  the  demolition  of  cer¬ 
tain  cottages  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  free  library 
given  b.v  Mr.  Carnegie  seems  some¬ 
what  superfluous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cottages  have  no  antiquity 
worth  mentioning  and  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  shocking  disrepair.  A  Loudon 
journal  says: 

The  library  committee,  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  controversy,  have 
simply  thrown  open  to  the  public  the 
premises  marked  for  removal,  and  a 
careful  examination  gives  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  reply  to  the  sentimental  protests. 
Two  of  the  cottages,  although  built  only 
some  sixty  years  ago,  are  absolutely 
unsafe  at  the  back.  A  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  bouses  in  Henley-st. 
shows  that  they  are  all  modern,  vary¬ 
ing  in  age  from  two  or  three  years  to 
as  much  as  sixty  or  eighty.  There  are 
only  two  half-timbered  buildings  in  the 
street  apart  from  that  which  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  free  library  scheme, 
and  these  others  are  about  thirty  years 
old,  so  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  pre¬ 
serving  relics  of  antiquity  in  Henley-st 
Meanwhile,  the  abused  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  doing  what  they  can,  as  they 
have  done  for  years,  to  save  the  really 
antique.  The  crumbling  fabric  of  the 
Guild  Chapel  is  being  treated  with  an 
invisible  preservative,  and  individual 
decayed  stones  are  being  replaced.  So 
far  only  as  safety  demands,  the  un¬ 
covering  of  the  timbered  fronts  of  the 
ancient  almshouses  is  just  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Private  effort  has  also  done 
good  work  during  the  last  few  months 
in  uncovering  an  exceedingly  fine  tim¬ 
bered  bouse  at  the  corner  of  this  street 
and  Ely-st,  in  unmasking  some  of  the 
timbers  of  Shakespeare’s  home  at  the 
end  of  Higb-st,  and  in  rehanglng  the 
ancient  sign  of  the  Falcon  Inn  opposite 
the  site  of  the  house  where  Shake¬ 
speare  died. 
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